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Gaudet  equis,  canibufque,  et  aprici  gramine  campi. 

HOR. 

To  fpring  a  covey  y  or  unearth  a  fox. 
In  rev* rend  fportfmen  is  right  orthodox. 

Coufm  VILLAGE,  from  whom  I 
had  not  heard   for  fome  time,   has 
lately  fent  me  an  account  of  a  Country 
Parfon  ;  which  I  dare  fay  will  prove 
entertaining  to  my  town  readers,  who  can  have 
no  other  idea  of  our  Clergy,    than  what  they 
have  collected    from    the   fpruce    and    genteel 
VOL.  IV.  B  figures, 
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figures,  which  they  have  been  ufed  to  contemplate 
here  in  do&ors  fcarfs,  pudding-fleeves,  ftarched 
bands,  and  feather-top  grizzles.  It  will  be  found 
from  my  Coufin's  defcription,  that  thefe  reverend 
enfigns  of  orthodoxy  are  not  fo  necefTary  to  be 
difplayed  among  ruftics ;  and  that,  when  they 
are  out  of  the  pulpit  or  furplice,  the  good  paftors 
may,  without  cenfure,  put  on  the  manners  as 
well  as  drefs  of  a  groom  or  whipper-in. 

Doncajler,  Jan.  14,  1756, 
DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  AM  juft  arrived  here,  after  having  paid  a 
vifit  to  our  old  acquaintance  "Jack  ghfickfet, 
who  is  now  become  the  Reverend  Mr.  ghiickfei, 

Re£tor  of parifh  in  the  North-Riding  of 

this  county,  a  living  worth  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  ann.  As  the  ceremonies  of 
ordination  have  occafioned  no  alteration  in  Jack's 
morals  or  behaviour,  the  figure  he  makes  in  the 
church  is  fomewhat  remarkable:  but  as  there 
are  many  other  incumbents  of  country  livings, 
whofe  clerical  characters  will  be  found  to  tally 
with  his,  perhaps  a  flight  fketch,  or,  as  I  may 
fay,  rough  draught  of  him,  with  fome  account 
of  my  vifit,  will  not  be  unentertaining  to  your 
readers. 

JACK, 
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JACK,  hearing  that  I  was  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  fent  me  a  very  hearty  letter,  informing 
me,  that  he  had  been  double-japanned  (as  he 
called  it)  about  a  year  ago,  and  was  the  prefent 

incumbent  of ;  where,  if  I  would  favour 

him  with  my  company,  he  would  give  me  a  cup 
of  the  beft  Torkjhire  Stingo,  and  would  engage 
to  (hew  me  a  noble  day's  fport,  as  he  was  in  a 
fine  open  country  with  plenty  of  foxes.  I  rejoiced 
to  hear  he  was  fo  comfortably  fettled,  and  fet 
out  immediately  for  his  living.  When  I  arrived 
within  the  gate,  my  ears  were  alarmed  with 
fuch  a  loud  chorus  of  No  mortals  on  earth  are 
fo  jovial  as  wey  that  I  began  to  think  I  had  made 
a  miftake;  but  it's  clofe  neighbourhood  to 
the  church  foon  convinced  me,  that  this  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Parfonage-Houfe.  On 
my  entrance,  my  friend  (whom  I  found  in  the 
midft  of  a  room-full  of  fox-hunters  in  boots  and 
bob  wigs)  got  up  to  welcome  me  to  -, 

and  embracing  me,  gave  me  the  full  flavour  of 
his  Stingo  by  belching  in  my  face,  as  he  did  me 
the  honour  of  faluting  me.  He  then  introduced 
me  to  his  friends ;  and  placing  me  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  own  elbow-chair,  aflured  them,  that 
I  was  a  very  bone/I  Cock^  and  loved  a  chace  of 
five  and  twenty  miles  an  end  as  well  as  any  of 
them :  to  preferve  the  credit  of  which  character 
B  2  I  was 
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I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  an  injunction  to 
tofs  off  a  pint  bumper  of  Port,  with  the  foot 
of  the  fox  dipped  and  fqueezed  into  it  to  give  a 
zeft  to  the  liquor. 

THE  whole  ceconomy  of  Jack's  life  is  very 
different  from  that  of  his  brethren.  Inftead  of 
having  a  wife  and  an  houfe-full  of  children, 
(the  moft  common  family  of  a  country  clergy- 
man,) he  is  fmgle;  unlefs  we  credit  fome  idle 
whifpers  in  the  parifh,  that  he  is  married  to  his 
houfekeeper.  The  calm  amufements  of  piquet, 
chefs,  and  back-gammon,  have  no  charms  for 
Jack,  who  fees  his  ".  deareft  action  in  the  field," 
and  boafts,  that  he  has  a  brace  of  as  good 
hunters  in  his  ftable,  as  ever  leg  was  laid  over. 
Hunting  and  (hooting  are  the  only  bufinefs  of 
his  life ;  fox-hounds  and  pointers  lay  about  in 
every  parlour ;  and  he  is  himfelf,  like  Piftol^ 
always  in  boots.  The  eftimation,  in  which  he 
holds  his  friends,  is  rated  according  to  their 
excellence  as  fportfmen  ;  and  to  be  able  to  make 
a  good  {hot,  or  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds  well,  are 
moft  recommending  qualities.  His  parimioners 
often  earn  a  milling  and  a  cup  of  ale  at  his 
houfe,  by  coming  to  acquaint  him,  that  they 
have  found  an  hare  fitting,  or  a  fox  in  cover. 
One  day,  while  I  was  alone  with  my  friend, 

the 
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the  fervant  came  in  to  tell  him,  that  the  clerk 
wanted  to  fpeak  with  him.  He  was  ordered  in ; 
but  I  could  not  help  fmiling,  when  (inftead  of 
giving  notice  of  a  burying,  chriftening,  or  fome 
other  church  bufmefs,  as  I  expected)  I  found  the 
honeft  clerk  came  only  to  acquaint  his  reverend 
fuperior,  that  there  was  a  covey  of  partridges, 
of  a  dozen  brace  at  leafr,  not  above  three  fields 
from  the  houfe. 

J  A  c  K'S  elder  brother,  Sir  Thomas  <%uickfet, 
who  gave  him  the  benefice,  is  lord  of  the  manor : 
fo  that  Jack  has  full  power  to  beat  up  the  game 
unmolefted.  He  goes  out  three  times  a  v/eek 
with  his  brother's  hounds,  whether  Sir  Thomas 
hunts  or  not  j  and  has  befides  a  deputation  from 
him  as  lord  of  the  manor,  configning  the  game 
to  his  care,  and  empowering  him  to  take  away 
all  guns,  nets,  and  dogs  from  perfons  not  duly 
qualified.  "Jack  is  more  proud  of  this  office,  than 
many  other  country  clergymen  are  of  being  in  the 
commiflion  for  the  peace.  Poaching  is  in  his  eye 
the  mod  heinous  crime  in  the  two  tables ;  nor 
does  the  care  of  fouls  appear  to  him  half  fo  im- 
portant a  duty  as  thv.  {.:efervation  of  the  game. 

SUNDAY,    you  may  fuppofe,    is  as  dull   and 

tedious  to  this  ordained  fportfman,  as  to  any  iine 

B  3  lady 
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lady  in  town :  not  that  he  makes  the  duties  of 
his  function  any  fatigue  to  him,  but  as  this  day 
is  neceflarily  a  day  of  reft  from  the  ufual  toils 
of  (hooting  and  the  chace.  It  happened,  that 
the  firft  Sunday  after  I  was  with  him  he  had  en- 
gaged to  take  care  of  a  church,  which  was  about 
twenty  miles  off,  in  the  abfence  of  a  neighbour- 
ing clergyman.  He  afked  me  to  accompany 
him  ;  and  the  more  to  encourage  me,  he  affured 
me,  that  we  fhould  ride  over  as  fine  a  champaign 
open  country  as  any  in  the  North.  Accordingly 
I  was  rouzed  by  him  in  the  morning  before  day- 
break by  a  loud  hallooing  of  hark  to  Merrimany 
and  the  repeated  fmacks  of  his  half- hunter;  and 
after  we  had  fortified  our  ftomachs  with  feveral 
flices  of  hung  beef  and  a  horn  or  two  of  Stingo, 
we  fallied  forth.  'Jack  was  mounted  upon  an 
hunter,  which  he  allured  me  was  never  yet 
thrown  out:  and  as  we  rode  along,  he  could 
not  help  lamenting,  that  fo  fine  a  foft  morning 
fliould  be  thrown  away  upon  a  Sunday ;  at  the 
fame  time  remarking,  that  the  dogs  might  run 
breaft  high. 

THOUGH  we  made  the  beft  of  our  way  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  and  took  every  thing,  we  were 
often  delayed  by  trying  if  we  could  prick  a  hare, 
or  by  leaving  the  road  to  examine  a  piece  of 

cover ; 
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cover ;  and  he  frequently  made  me  flop,  while 
he  pointed  out  the  particular  courfe  that  Reynard 
took,  or  the  fpot  where  he  had  earth" d.  At 
length  we  arrived  on  full  gallop  at  the  church, 
where  we  found  the  congregation  waiting  for 
us  :  but  as  "Jack  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  alight, 
pull  his  band  out  of  the  fermon-cafe,  give  his 
brown  fcratch  bob  a  {hake,  and  clap  on  the  fur- 
plice,  he  was  prefemly  equipped  for  the  fervice. 
In  fhort,  he  behaved  himfelf  both  in  the  defk 
and  pulpit,  to  the  entire  fatisfa&ion  of  all  the 
pariih  as  well  as  the  'fquire  of  it ;  who,  after 
thanking  Jack  for  his  excellent  difcourfe,  very 
cordially  took  us  home  to  dinner  with  him. 

I  SHALL  not  trouble  you  with  an  account 
of  our  entertainment  at  the  fquire's  ;  who,  being 
himfelf  as  keen  a  fportfman  as  ever  followed  a 
pack  of  dogs,  was  hugely  delighted  with  Jack's 
converfat>on.  Church  and  King,  and  another  par- 
ticular toaft,  (in  compliment,  I  fuppofe,  to  my 
friend's  clerical  character)  were  the  firft  drank 
after  dinner ;  but  thefe  were  directly  followed 
by  a  pint  bumper  to  Horfes  found.  Dogs  healthy^ 
Earths  Jtopt^  and  Foxes  plenty.  When  we  had 
run  over  again,  with  great  joy  and  vociferation, 
as  many  chaces  as  the  time  would  permit,  the 
bell  called  us  to  evening  prayers  :  after  which 
B  4  though 
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though  the  Tquire  would  fain  have  had  us  ftay 
and  take  an  hunt  with  him,  we  mounted  our 
horfes  at  the  church  door,  and  rode  home  in  the 
dark ;  becaufe  Jack  had  engaged  to  meet  feveral 
of  his  brother  fportfmen,  who  were  to  lie  all 
night  at  his  own  houfe,  to  be  in  readinefs  to 
make  up  for  the  lofs  of  Sunday,  by  going  out 
a  cock-fhooting  very  early  the  next  morning. 

I  M  u  s  T  leave  it  to  you,  Coufin,  to  make 
what  reflections  you  pleafe  on  this  character : 
only  obferving,  that  the  country  can  furnifh  ma- 
ny inftances  of  thefe  ordained  fportfmen,  whofe 
thoughts  are  more  taken  up  with  the  ftable  or 
the  dog-kennel  than  the  church  :  and,  indeed, 
it  will  be  found,  that  our  friend  Jack  and  all 
of  his  {ramp  are  regarded  by  their  parifhioners, 
not  as  Parfons  of  the  Parifh,  but  rather  as 
'Squires  in  Orders. 

I  am,  dear  Coufin,  yours,  &c. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  CVI.    Thurfday,  February  5,  1756. 

Non  hsec  folennia  nobis 

Vana  fuperftitio,  veterumve  ignara  deorum, 
Impofuit.  Saevis,  hofpes  Trojane,  periclis 
Servati  facimus. VIRG. 

Thefe  folemn  rites  nor  fuperjiition  vain, 
Nor  fears  from  blinder  ignorance  ordain : 
Sav'dfrom  the  fl)ock,  from  dangers  yet  unknown, 
His  mercy  we  implore,  whofe  pow'r  we  own. 

IT  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  of  man  to  recover 
itfelf  from  any  extraordinary  panic,  which 
has  once  feized  it :  for  which  reafon  we  cannot 
be  furprifed,  that  many  well-meaning  people, 
who  have  not  yet  ftiaken  off  the  apprehenfions 
occafioned  by  the  late  dreadful  earthquakes, 
fhould  be  led  to  conjure  up  new  terrors,  and 
alarm  themfelves  with  imaginary  dangers.  Their 
fears  interpret  every  common  incident,  and  even 
the  change  of  weather,  as  figns  of  approaching 
deftru&ion :  if  the  day  be  calm  and  ferene,  fuch 
(they  fay)  is  the  ufual  forerunner  of  a  (hock; 
or,  if  the  night  prove  tempeftuous,  they  can 
hardly  perfuade  themfelves,  that  it  is  only  the 
wind,  which  rocks  their  houfes.  With  this 
B  5  propenfity 
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penfity  to  entertain  any  unreafonable  dread 
about  future  events,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  weak 
minds  fhould  be  worked  upon  by  little  dabblers 
in  philofophy,  who,  having  gleaned  a  few  barren 
fcraps  from  the  Magazines,  prefume  even  to 
foretell  the  diffolution  of  the  world  by  the  Comet, 
which  is  expe&ed  to  appear  in  1758.  Swift,  in 
his  Voyage  to  Laputa,  has  a  paiTage  fo  very  appofite 
to  thefe  idle  pretenders  to  fcience,  that  I  (hall  beg 
leave  to  tranfcribe  it. 

"  THESE  people,  fays  he,  are  under  con- 
"  tinual  difquietudes,  never  enjoying  a  minute's 
"  peace  of  mind  j  and  their  difturbances  proceed 
"  from  caufes,  which  very  little  affect  the  reft 
"  of  mortals.  Their  apprehenfions  arife  from 
"  feveral  changes  they  dread  in  the  celeftial 
"  bodies.  For  inftance,  that  the  earth  by  the 
"  continual  approaches  of  the  fun  towards  it 
*'  muft  in  courfe  of  time  be  abforbed,  or 
"  fwallowed  up.  That  the  face  of  the  fun  will 
«  by  degrees  be  encrufted  with  it's  own  effluvia, 
*«  and  give  no  more  light  to  the  world.  That 
«'  the  earth  very  narrowly  efcaped  a  brufh  from 
**  the  laft  comet,  which  would  have  infallibly 
"  reduced  it  to  afhes ;  and  that  the  next,  which 
<:  they  have  calculated  for  one  and  thirty  years 
*'  hence,  will  probably  deftroy  us.  For,  if  in 

"  it's 
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"  it's  perihelion  it  fliould  approach  within  a 
"  certain  degree  of  the  fun,  (as  by  their  calcu- 
"  lations  they  have  reafons  to  dread)  it  will 
"  receive  a  degree  of  heat  ten  thoufand  times 
"  more  intenfe,  than  that  of  red-hot  glowing 
"  iron  ;  and,  in  it's  ab fence  from  the  fun,  carry 
"  a  blazing  tail  ten  hundred  thoufand  and  four- 
"  teen  miles  long  j  through  which  if  the  earth 
"  fliould  pafs  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred 
*'  thoufand  miles  from  the  nuckus,  or  main 
"  body  of  the  comet,  it  muft  in  it's  paflage  be 
"  fet  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  afhes.  That  the 
"  fun,  daily  fpending  its  rays  without  any  nutri- 
"  ment  to  fupply  them,  will  at  laft  be  wholly 
"  confumed  and  annihilated  -,  which  muft  be 
"  attended  with  the  deftruclion  of  this  earth, 
"  and  of  all  the  planets  that  receive  their  light 
"  from  it. 

"  THEY  are  fo  perpetually  alarmed  with  the 
««  apprehenfions  of  thefe  and  the  like  impending 
"  dangers,  that  they  can  neither  fleep  quietly  in 
"  their  beds,  nor  have  any  relifh  for  the  com- 
"  mon  pleafures  or  amufements  of  life.  When 
"  they  meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  morning, 
"  the  firft  queftion  is  about  the  fun's  health, 
"  how  he  looked  at  his  fetting  and  rifing,  and 
"  what  hopes  they  have  to  avoid  the  ftroke  of 
B  6  "an 
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"  an  approaching  comet.  This  converfation 
"  they  are  apt  to  run  into  with  the  fame  temper, 
"  that  boys  difcover  to  hear  terrible  ftories  of 
"  fpirits  and  hobgoblins,  which  they  greedily 
"  liften  to,  and  dare  not  go  to  bed  for  fear." 

LET  Us,  however,  banifh  from  our  thoughts 
all  fuch  vain  notions,  and  let  us  fortify  our 
minds  with  a  true  fenfe  of  religion,  which  will 
teach  us  to  rely  on  the  protection  of  that 
providence,  which  has  hitherto  preferved  us. 
It  is  with,  great  pleafure  that  I  remark  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  almoft  all  ranks  of 
people,  in  allowing  the  proptiety  of  the  prefent 
folemn  Faft,  as  a  necefiary  act  of  humiliation, 
to  avert  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  heaven, 
and  call  down  it's  mercies  upon  us.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  no  perfons  do  more  prejudice 
to  the  caufe  of  religion,  than  they  who  cloud 
it's  genuine  chearfulnefs  with  the  gloom  of 
fuperftition,  and  are  apt  to  confider  every  com- 
mon accident  that  befalls  us,  as  a  judgment. 
They  cloath  religion  in  the  moft  terrifying 
habit,  and  (as  it  were)  drefs  it  up  in  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquifition.  Thefe  people  are 
much  to  be  pitied  j  and  it  is  to  be  wiftied,  that 
their  miftaken  piety  could  be  better  regulated. 
But  there  is  another  fet  of  men  of  a  different 

turn, 
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turn,  more  numerous,  and  much  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  community,  who  treat  every  act 
of  religion  as  a  jeft,  and  hold  it's  moft  facred 
ordinances  in  contempt.  Set  forms  and  cere- 
monies, though  they  have  no  eflential  virtue 
in  themfelves,  are  yet  indifpenfibly  requiiite  to 
keep  alive  in  us  a  quick  fenfe  of  our  duty.  It 
muft  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  if  a  man  could 
conftantly  employ  his  mind  in  holy  meditations, 
exercife  the  virtues,  and  believe  the  myfteries 
of  our  religion,  he  would  be  a  true  Chriftian, 
though  he  never  complied  with  any  outward 
forms,  or  fo  much  as  repeated  a  fingle  prayer. 
But  it  is  mantfeft  from  experience,  that  thofe, 
who  neglect  the  ordinances,  neglect  alfo  the 
duties  of  a  Chriftian ;  and  the  leaft  reflection  on 
the  human  mind  will  convince  us,  that  fome 
external  rites  are  neceflary  to  fettle  the  wander- 
ing ideas,  and  to  fix  the  attention  on  it's  proper 
object.  The  fervent  repetition  of  a  prayer  in- 
fpires  us  with  love  and  gratitude  towards  the 
DEITY,  and  kindles  the  fparks  of  devotion 
within  us :  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  if 
the  celebration  of  public  worfhip  was  neglected 
among  us  only  for  one  year,  it  would  be  a  more 
fatal  blow  to  religion,  than  all  the  weak  attacks 
of  infidels  and  free- thinkers. 

BUT 
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BUT  though  forms  may  be  faid  to  compofe 
the  body,  a  good  life  is  the  foul  of  religion, 
without  which  the  reft  is  but  a  dead  mafs.  The 
moft  rigid  compliance  with  every  ordinance  of 
the  church,  if  it  has  no  influence  on  our  conduct, 
is  rather  a  folemn  mockery,  than  an  atonement 
for  our  offences :  as  they,  who  receive  the  bread 
and  wine  without  a  firm  refolution  to  lead  a 
new  life,  are  faid  to  eat  and  drink  their  own 
damnation.  Wherefore,  a  ftrict  obfervance  of 
this  or  that  particular  day  is  not  a  fufficient 
difcharge  of  our  duty,  except  it  ferve  to  rouze 
us  from  the  lethargy  of  fin,  to  awaken  in  us  a 
defire  of  becoming  worthy  the  protection  of  the 
ALMIGHTY,  by  animating  our  faith,  amending 
our  lives,  and  working  in  us  a  repentance  of 
our  tranfgreffions.  7"hus  the  Lord's  Day  is  not 
merely  fet  apart  for  devotion,  with  an  unlimited 
licence  to  wickednefs  all  the  reft  of  the  week ; 
but  our  being  particularly  exercifed  in  acts  of 
piety  for  one  day  is  calculated  to  ftrengthen  our 
virtue,  and  to  give  a  tincture  of  religion  to  our 
whole  conduct  through  the  other  fix. 

ON  the  prefent  folemn  occafion,  I  doubt  not 
but  every  perfuafive,  tending  to  make  this  tem- 
porary Faft  a  lading  benefit,  will  be  urged  by 
the  Clergy  :  I  (hall  therefore  content  myfelf  with 

touching 
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touching  on  fome  laxities  in  the  ufual  manner 
of  keeping  a  Faft ;  which,  though  they  are  not 
of  fufficient  dignity  to  be  taken  notice  of  from 
the  pulpit,  fhould  yet  be  pointed  out,  as  the 
violation  of  the  Faft  in  thefe  particulars  is 
almoft  univerfal. 

THE  very  name  of  a  Faft  implies  a  day 
of  abftinence,  of  mortification  and  felf-denial  : 
which  has  always  been  enjoined  as  a  neceflary 
means  of  fubduing  irregular  defires,  and  fitting 
us  for  holy  meditations.  For  this  reafon,  in 
former  days,  when  people  of  quality  rofe  earlier 
than  even  mechanics  now  open  their  (hops, 
when  the  court  itfelf  dined  at  eleven,  that  meal 
was  deferred  'till  four  o'clock  in  compliance  with 
this  religious  exercife,  which  was  in  thofe  times 
a  real  abftinence,  a  true  piece  of  mortification 
and  felf-denial.  But  if  the  obfervance  of  a  Faft 
confifts  in  not  dining  'till  four  o'clock,  our  per- 
fons  of  fafliion  may  be  faid  to  faft  every  day 
of  their  lives.  In  truth,  the  feveral  hours  of  the 
day  are  adapted  to  fuch  very  different  employ- 
ments to  what  they  were  formerly,  that  our 
four  o'Clock  ftands  in  the  place  of  their  eleven  : 
and  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  (to  ufe  no 
harfher  term)  than  to  adhere  to  the  form  in 
the  performance  of  a  religious  a&,  when  by 

the 
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the  alteration  of  circumftances  that  form  flatly  con- 
tradi&s  the  very  meaning  of  it's  original  inftitu- 
tion.  I  would  alfo  afk  thofe  rigid  devotees,  who 
obferve  this  day  in  all  the  ftridtnefs  of  the  letter, 
and  would  be  ftiocked  at  the  fight  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton or  beef-fteak  on  their  tables,  whether  the 
dining  upon  fait  or  other  fifh  may  not  be  confider- 
ed  rather  as  feafling  than  failing,  if  (as  is  often 
the  cafe)  it  fliould  happen  to  be  a  difh  they  are 
remarkably  fond  of.  All  thefe  methods  of  keep- 
ing a  Fail  without  abftinence,  mortification,  or 
felf- denial,  are  mere  quibbles  to  evade  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty,  and  entirely  fruftrate  the 
defign  of  appointing  this  folemnity.  There  is  fome- 
thing  of  this  nature  very  commonly  pra&ifed  in 
France ;  where  there  are  many  families,  who  keep 
the  whole  Lent  with  great  frrictnefs,  but  the  laft 
night  of  it  invite  a  great  deal  of  company  to  fup- 
per.  The  moment  the  clock  ftrikes  twelve,  a 
magnificent  entertainment,  confifting  of  all  forts 
of  rich  fare,  is  ferved  up,  and  thefe  moft  Chriftian 
debauchees  fit  down  to  indulge  in  luxury,  without 
finning  againfl  the  Canon. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  without  an  earneft  wifh, 
that   the   obfervation   of  the   prefent  Faft   may 
awaken  in  us  a  ferious  attention  to  our  duty  here- 
after j  that  we  may  not  feem  to  have  barely  com- 
plied 
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plied  with  a  ftated  form,  or  to  have  been  affe&ed 
with  the  Ihort-lived  piety  of  a  fingle  day.  As  to 
thofe,  who  require  conftantly  to  be  frightened 
into  their  duty,  I  will  for  once  venture  to  com- 
mence prophet :  and  let  them  be  aiTured  that  my 
predictions  will  infalliby  come  to  pafs.  There  is 
a  danger,  more  certain  than  an  Earthquake  or  a 
Comet,  which  will  inevitably  overwhelm  us  j  a 
danger,  from  which  we  cannot  poffibly  guard  our- 
feves,  and  which  perhaps  is  even  now  at  our  doors. 
This  danger  I  cannot  better  fet  forth,  than  in  the 
alarming  words  of  a  celebrated  French  preacher. 
"  I  know  a  man,  (and  I  will  point  him  out  pre- 
"  fently)  who  is  now  in  this  church  ;  a  man,  tin 
"  perfect  health ;  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age : 
"  and  yet  this  man,  perhaps  before  next  Sunday, 
"  perhaps  by  to-morrow,  will  be  in  his  grave. 
"  This  man,  my  dear  brethren,  is  Myfelf  who 
"  fpeak  to  you,  it  is  You  who  hear  me." 
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NUMB.  CVII.    Thurfday,  February  12,  1756. 

Cedunt  grammatici,  vincunter  rhetores.  —  Juv. 

Full  in  the  mldfl  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  POPE. 

To    Mr.     T  0  WN. 

SIR,      —  College^  Cambridge,  'Jan,  30,  1756. 

I  HAVE  juft  now,  with  near  an  hundred  more, 
taken  the  firft  degree,  which  this  Univerfity 
confers  on  her  fons ;  and  begin  to  confider 
within  myfelf,  in  what  manner  we  have  fpent 
our  time  for  thefe  four  years  paft,  and  what 
profit  we  are  likely  to  receive  hereafter  from  our 
academical  ftudies.  But  upon  retrofpection  I  find 
that,  inftead  of  having  laid  up  a  ftore  of  learning 
which  might  have  been  of  fervice  to  us  in  our 
future  connections  and  intercourfe  with  mankind, 
we  have  been  confounding  our  heads  with  a 
mifcellaneous  heap  of  nonfenfe,  which  moft  of 
us,  I  am  certain,  are  endeavouring  to  unlearn 
as  faft  as  we  poflibly  can  :  inftead  of  having 
acquired  fuch  a  {hare  of  common  fenfe,  as  might 
have  been  of  fervice  to  ourfelves  and  acquaint- 
ance, we  muft  entirely  fell  off  our  old  ftock, 

and 
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begin  the  world  of  literature  anew.  This  reflec- 
tion cannot  be  very  pleafing  to  thofe,  who,  I 
muft  fay,  have  fquandered  away  fo  very  precious 
a  time  of  life;  a  time  of  life,  when,  though 
judgment  perhaps  is  not  come  to  maturity,  yet 
imagination  and  invention,  thofe  noble  offsprings 
of  a  promifing  mind,  are  in  the  very  flower  and 
bloom  of  perfection. 

THIS  feat  of  learning,  for  it  undoubtedly  de- 
ferves  that  name,  has  drawn  and  kept  us 
together  for  fome  years :  our  manners,  conver- 
fation,  and  ftudies  bear  a  great  fimilitude ;  but 
now  either  chance  or  choice  is  going  to  difperfe 
us  over  the  whole  kingdom  j  and  our  places 
of  abode  will  fcarce  be  more  widely  different, 
than  our  fchemes  of  life.  Notwithftanding  this, 
the  fame  plan  of  ftudy  has  been  impofed  on  all : 
whether  agreeable  or  contrary  to  the  bent  of 
inclination,  has  never  been  regarded.  Mathe- 
matics is  the  ftandard,  to  which  all  merit  is 
referred ;  and  all  other  excellencies,  without 
thefe,  are  quite  overlooked  and  neglected  :  the 
folid  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  a  trifling 
acquifition  ;  and  much  more  fo,  every  polite 
accompliftiment :  in  fhort,  if  you  will  not  get 
all  Euclid  and  his  diagrams  by  heart,  and  pore 
over  Saunderfon  'till  you  are  as  blind  as  he  was 

himfclf, 
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himfelf,  they  will  fay  of  you,  as  in  the  motto 
to  one  of  your  late  papers,  aftum  eft !  ilicet ! 
ptrl/ii!  'tis  all  over  -with  you!  you  are  ruined ! 
undone !  Not  that  I  would  depreciate  this  kind 
of  learning  ;  it  is  certainly  a  moft  noble  fcience, 
and  reflects  the  greateft  honour  on  human  wit 
and  invention :  all  that  I  complain  of,  is  the 
unreafonable  ftrefs  that  is  laid  upon  it ;  nay 
even  the  moft  abftrufe  parts  of  it :  which  is  ftill 
more  abfurd,  as  there  are  fo  very  few  heads  able 
to  perceive  and  retain  the  nice  chain  of  reafoning 
and  deduction,  which  muft  necefiari'y  be  made 
ufe  of;  and  as  a  fmall  numoer  of  mathematical 
geniufes  would  be  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  his 
Majefty's  dominions. 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted,  that  your  fagacity 
has  by  this  time  difcovereo,  that  you  have  been 
addrefTed  by  a  young  man,  whofe  too  over- 
weening conceit  of  himfelf  has  perhaps  induced 
him  to  imagine,  that  the  Univerfity  has  not 
fufficiently  rewarded  his  deferts :  if  fo,  you  are 
not  deceived.  But,  though  this  difappointment 
may  at  prefent  fet  a  little  uneafy  upon  me,  yet 
I  think  I  can  forefee,  that  it  will  be  the  moft 
fortunate  mortification,  that  could  poflibly  have 
befallen  me.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  has 
fufficiently  abated  that  upftart  pride,  which  moft 

young 
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young  men  are  apt  to  take  in  their  own  abilities ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  irkfome  to 
all  their  acquaintance,  or  a  greater  impediment 
to  their  own  real  improvement.  A  pert  fcholar, 
whenever  he  enters  a  room  of  company,  im- 
mediately aflumes  a  fuperiority  in  difcourfe,  and 
thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  correct  all  improprieties 
in  thought  or  expreflion.  You  muft  "  fpeak  by 
"  the  card,"  as  Hamlet  fays,  or  expecl:  the  cen- 
fure  of  this  fuperficial  coxcomb.  If,  according 
to  the  common  form  of  fpeech,  you  fay,  that 
there  is  either  heat  in  fire,  or  coldnefs  in  ice,  he 
will  inform  you,  that  you  deliver  yourfelf  very 
inaccurately,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  fully  demonftrated  j 
he  will  tell  you,  you  cannot  prove,  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  or  that  you  are  alive  yourfelf. 
Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  obfervations  equally 
impertinent,  he  is  continually  making,  to  the  no 
fmall  uneafmefs  and  perplexity  of  the  ladies  and 
honeft  country  gentlemen. 

WHAT  is  ftill  a  greater  misfortune,  is,  that 
a  man  of  this  caft  is  never  likely  to  know  any 
better:  for,  having  raked  together  a  few  meta- 
phyfical  diftin&ions  and  fcholaftic  refinements, 
he  thinks  he  has  laid  up  a  fufficient  fund  of 
knowledge  for  his  whole  life  :  he  defpifes  all 
cdfnmon  fenfe  (which  is  the  beft  fenfe)  through 
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an  ambition  of  appearing  particular  :  and  as  for 
the  advice  or  opinion  of  others,  thofe  he  thinks 
himfelf  indifpenfibly  bound  to  difregard ;  inaf- 
much  as  fuch  fubmiilion  implies  fome  inferiority, 
which  he  would  by  ro  means  be  thought  to 
labour  under.  Such  a  difpofition  as  this  I  take 
to  be  the  fure  and  infallible  token  of  confirmed 
ignorance :  a  melancholy  inftance  of  the  depra- 
vity of  human  nature,  that  the  lefs  we  know, 
the  more  we  prefume ;  and  the  fewer  advances 
we  have  made  towards  true  knowledge,  the 
lefs  occafion  we  think  we  have  of  any  further 
improvement. 

IN  the  fecond  place,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  of  what  I  cannot  pofiibly  have  experienced, 
I  take  it  to  be  the  greateft  benefit  to  a  young 
perfon  to  meet  with  early  difappointments  in 
life :  for  fooner  or  later  every  one  muft  have  his 
{hare  of  them ;  and  the  fooner  we  meet  with 
fome  of  them  the  better.  By  this  means  the 
mind  is  eaiily  made  familiar  with  crofies  and 
vexations,  and  is  not  thrown  oft"  it's  balance  by 
every  thwarting  and  wayward  accident :  by  this 
means  we  fubmit  to  ills  and  troubles,  as  the 
neceflary  attendants  on  mankind ;  as  on  a  rainy 
day  we  make  ourfelves  quiet  and  contented, 
but  hope  for  funftnne  on  the  morrow.  And, 

indeed^ 
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indeed,  there  feems  to  be  a  ftrong  analogy  be- 
tween the  inclemency  of  the  weather  attacking 
our  bodies,  and  the  ftorms  of  afflictions  which 
batter  our  minds.  The  rain  will  beat,  and  the 
wind  will  roar,  let  us  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours 
to  the  contrary ;  but  by  inuring  our  perfons  to 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  feafons,  and  ufing  other 
proper  methods,  we  fhall  feel  no  very  fenfible 
inconvenience  from  them.  In  like  manner,  all 
our  fkill  and  art  cannot  prevent  or  elude  the  rubs 
and  difafters,  to  which  we  are  liable :  but  if  by 
degrees,  and  early  in  life,  we  are  hardened  and 
accuftomed  to  them,  and  if  by  the  help  of 
reafon  and  found  philofophy  we  arm  and  fortify 
ourfelves  againft  them,  they  may  ftill  perhaps 
reach  us,  but  their  fliocks  will  be  quite  weak 
and  languid  ;  and  we  may  fay  of  the  darts  of 
Fortune,  as  Virgil  fays  of  Priam,  when  he 
hurled  a  javelin  at  Pyrrbut, 

Telum  imbelle  fine  iclu 

Conjecit. 

Short  of  it's  aim^  and  impotent  to  wound. 
The  feeble  Jkaft  falls  burtlefe  in  the  ground. 

THUS  you  fee,  Mr.  TOWN,  that  out  of  a 
feeming  evil  I  have  difcovered  a  real  good  :  and 
I  am  certain,  if  this  method  of  reafoning  could 

be 
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be  made  univerfal,  we  fliould  find  much  fewer 
murmurers  againft  the  prefent  diftribution  and 
order  of  things. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

B.  A. 

Mr.  Tow  N, 

I  AM  fo  great  an  admirer  of  the  fair  fex,  that 
I  never  let  a  tittle  of  their  vendible  writings 
efcape  me.  I  bought  this  year  the  Ladys  Diary, 
merely  becaufe  it  was  advertifed  as  the  Woman's 
Almanack,  which  I  conftrued,  the  Almanack 
compofed  by  a  Woman ;  but  I  find  I  have  been 
miftaken  in  my  fuppofition.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  a  female.  The  Chriftian  name  of  the  author, 
I  have  reafon  to  believe,  is  Marmaduke  \  unlefs 
I  mifunderftood  a  moft  curious  copy  of  verfes, 
defcribing  a  moft  fuperb  entertainment,  of  fifh, 
flefh,  pies,  and  tarts,  exhibited  upon  New  Year's 
Day  1755.  His  Sirname  remains  as  great  an 
senigma  as  any  in  his  book.  His  coadjutor?, 
contributors,  or  affiftants  are  Meflieurs  Walter 
Irott,  Timothy  Nabb,  Patrick  Ueavamab,  John 
Honey  j  Henry  Seafon,  and  others.  I  honour 
thefe  gentlemen,  and  their  works:  but  I  own 
my  chief  delight  is  reading  over  the  Riddles 
and  Unriddles,  the  Queftions  and  the  Anfwers 

of 
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of  Mifs  Sally  Wtf,  CaHa,-  Mifs  Nancy  Evelyn, 
Mifs  E.  S.  Mifs  Atkinfon,  Enlra,  and  other 
choice  little  feminine  fpirits  of  the  age.  Riddles 
are  fo  becoming,  and  appear  fo  pretty,  when 
dandled  about  by  ladies,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  foft,  fmooth,  painted  waxen  babies, 
drefied  up  in  a  proper  manner  for  Mifles  to  play 
with,  from  eighteen  to  fourfcore.  But  above  all 
I  muft  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating, 
dear  Mifs  Fanny  Harris,  who,  I  find,  "  has 
"  given  an  elegant  Solution  to  a  Prize  Problem 
"  by  a  Fluxionary  Calculus  founded  on  the  Pro- 
"  perties  of  Tangents"  and  by  that  means  has 
run  away  with  no  lefs  than  twelve  Diaries  for 
this  important  year  1756.  As  this  young  lady 
is  juftiy  called  "  the  honour  of  her  fex,"  and 
deals  entirely  in  the  Properties  of  Tangents, 
I'  fear  (he  will  never  defcend  fo  low  as  Riddleme 
Rlddlemeree  ;  and  therefore  I  muft  humbly  offer, 
by  the  vehicle  of  your  paper,  Mr.  TOWN,  a 
fmall  Riddle,  invented  with  much  pains  and 
thought  by  myfelf,  to  the  folution  of  thofe 
three  ingenious  Spinfters,  Mifs  Polly  Walker, 
Mifs  Grace  Tttlow,  and  Mifs  Ann  Rickaby,  to 
appear  in  the  Lady's  Diary  of  1757,  and  to 
receive  upon  appearance,  as  a  premium,  one 
complete  fet  of  the  CONNOISSEUR  in  Pocket 
Volumes,  to  be  the  property  of  one  "or  more 
VOL.  IV.  C  of 
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of  thefe  three  ladies,  who  ftiall  explain  my 
./Enigma. 

Fire  and  Water  mix'd  together, 
Add  to  tins  feme  Salt  and  Tin, 

Tell  me,  Ladies,  tell  me  whether 
In  this  Mixture  there  is  Sin  ? 

THE  Solution  itfelf,  if  not  truly  explained  by 
the  Three  Graces,  to  whom  I  now  addrefs  it, 
fhall  appear,  by  your  permifiion,  in  the  firft 
CONNOISSEUR  after  next  New  Year's  Day. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

MICHAEL  KRAWBIDGE. 

NUMB.  CVIII.    Thurfday,  February  19,    1756. 


Ter  centum  tonat  ore  Decs,  Erebumque,  Chaofque, 
Tergeminamquc  Hecaten,  tria  Virginis  ora  Dianas. 

VIRG. 

Dire  execrations  fplit  your  ears  afunder, 

Death  !  and  Damnation  !  Furies  !  Blood!  and  Thunder! 

AS  there  are  fome  vices,   which  the  vulgar 
have  prefumed  to  copy  from  the   great ; 
fo  there  are  others,  which  the  great  have  con- 
defcended  to  borrow  from  the  vulgar.     Among 

thefe 
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thefe  I  cannot  but  fet  down  the  fhocking  practice 
of  Curfmg  and  Swearing  :  a  practice,  which 
(to  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  it's  impiety  and 
profanenefs)  is  low  and  indelicate,  and  places 
the  man  of  quality  on  the  fame  level  with  the 
chairman  at  his  door.  A  gentleman  would 
forfeit  all  pretenfions  to  that  title,  who  fliould 
chufe  to  embellifh  his  difcourfe  with  the  oratory 
of  Billingfgate.  and  converfe  in  the  flyle  of  an 
oyfter-woman :  but  it  is  accounted  no  difgrace 
to  him,  to  ufe  the  fame  coarfe  expreffions  of 
Curling  and  Swearing  with  the  meaneft  of  the 
mob.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fee  the 
difference  between  a  By  Gad  or  a  Gad  dem-me 
minced  and  foftened  by  a  genteel  pronunciation 
from  well-bred  lips,  and  the  fame  expreflion 
bluntly  bolted  out  from  the  broad  mouth  of  a 
porter  or  hackney-coachman. 

I  SHALL  purpofely  wave  making  any  reflections 
on  the  impiety  of  this  practice,  as  I  am  fatisfied 
they  would  have  but  little  weight  either  with 
the  beau-rnonde  or  the  canaille.  The  Swearer  of 
either  ftation  devotes  himfelf  piece-meal,  as  it 
were,  to  deftru&ion  ;  pours  out  anathemas  againft 
his  eyes,  his  heart,  his  foul,  and  every  part  of 
his  body ;  nor  does  he  fcruple  to  extend  the  fame 
good  wifhes  to  the  limbs  and  joints  of  his  friends 
C  2  and 
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and  acquaintance.  This  they  both  do  with  the 
fame  fearlefs  unconcern ;  but  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  Gentleman -Swearer  damns 
himfelf  and  others  with  the  greateft  civility  and 
good-breeding  imaginable. 

MY  predeceflbr  the  TATLER  gives  us  an 
account  of  a  certain  humourift,  who  got  together 
a  party  of  noted  Swearers  to  dinner  with  him, 
and  ordered  their  difcourfe  to  be  taken  down  in 
fhort-hand  ;  which  being  afterwards  repeated  to 
them,  they  were  extremely  ftartled  and  furprized 
at  their  own  common  talk.  A  dialogue  of  this 
nature  would  be  no  improper  fupplement  to 
3  W  1  F  T'S  Polite  Conversation  :  though,  indeed, 
it  would  appear  too  Clocking  to  be  fet  down 
in  print.  But  I  cannot  help  wifliing,  that  it 
were  poflible  to  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  the 
fafhionable  Oaths  and  Curfes  in  prefent  ufe  at 
Arthur's  or  any  other  polite  afiembly  :  by  which 
means  the  company  themfelves  would  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  their  converfation  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  loweft  of  the  mob  ;  and 
they  would  blufh  to  find,  that  they  had  gleaned 
their  choiceft  phrafes  from  lanes  and  alleys,  and 
enriched  their  difcourfe  with  the  elegant  dialeft 
of  trapping  and  Bread  St.  Giles's. 

THE 
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THE  legiflature  has,  indeed,  provided  againft 
this  offence,  by  affixing  a  penalty  on  every 
delinquent  according  to  his  ftation :  but  this 
law,  like  thofe  made  againft  gaming,  is  of  no 
effect;  while  the  genteeler  fort  of  Swearers  pour 
forth  the  fame  execrations  at  the  Hazard-table 
or  in  the  Tennis-court,  which  the  more  ordi- 
nary gamefters  repeat,  with  the  fame  impunity, 
over  the  Shuffle-board  or  in  the  Skittle-alley. 
Indeed,  were  this  law  to  be  rigoroufly  put  in 
execution,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  or  no 
proportion  in  the  punifhment :  fince  the  gentle- 
man would  efcape  by  depofiting  his  crown  ; 
while  the  poor  wretch,  who  cannot  raife  a 
(hilling,  mtift  be  clapped  in  (he  Stocks,  or  fent 
to  Bridavdl.  But  as  the  offence  is  exactly  the 
fame,  I  would  alfo  have  no  diftinclion  made  in 
the  treatment  of  the  offenders  :  and  it  would  be 
a  moft  ridiculous  but  a  due  mortification  to  a 
man  of  quality,  to  be  obliged  to  thruft  his  leg 
through  the  fame  Stocks  with  a  caiman  or  a 
coal-heaver ;  fince  he  firft  degraded  himfelf,  and 
qualified  himfelf  for  their  company,  by  talking 
in  the  fame  mean  dialect. 

I  AM  aware,  that  it  will  be  pleaded  in  excufe 

for  this   practice,    that    Oaths    and  Curfcs  are 

intended  only  as   mere  expletives,  which  ferve 

C  3  to 
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to  round  a  period,  and  give  a  grace  and  fpirit 
to  converfation.  But  there  are  ftijl  fome  old- 
fafhioned  creatures,  who  adhere  to  their  common 
acceptation,  and  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  very 
ferious  matter,  that  a  man  (hould  devote  hii 
body  to  the  Devil,  or  call  down  damnation  on 
his  foul.  Nay,  the  Swearer  himfelf,  like  the 
Old  Man  in  the  fable  calling  upon  Death, 
would  be  exceeding  loth  to  be  taken  at  his 
word  »  and,  while  he  willies  deftrudlion  to  every 
part  of  his  body,  would  be  highly  concerned  to 
have  a  limb  rot  away,  his  nofe  fall  off,  or  an 
eye  drop  out  of  the  focket.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  advifeable  to  fubftitute  fome  other  terms 
equally  unmeaning,  and  at  the  fame  time  remote 
from  the  vulgar  Curfmg  and  Swearing. 

IT  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  famous 
Dean  Stanhope^  that  in  his  younger  days,  when 
he  was  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  he  reclaimed 
the  officers,  who  were  much  addicted  to  this 
vulgar  practice,  by  the  following  method  of 
Feproof.  One  evening,  as  they  were  all  in 
company  together,  after  they  *  had  been  very 
eloquent  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  fo  natural  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  the  worthy  Dean 
took  occafion  to  tell  a  ftory  in  his  turn  3  in 
which  he  frequently  repeated  the  words  bottle 

an.d 
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and  glafs-)  inftead  of  the  ufual  expletives  of  Godt 
Devil,  and  Damn,  which  he  did  not  think  quite 
fo  becoming  for  one  of  his  cloth  to  make  free 
with.  I  would  recommend  it  to  our  people  of 
fafhion  to  make  ufe  of  the  like  innocent  phrafes, 
whenever  they  are  obliged  to  have  recotirfe  to 
thefe  fubftitutes  for  thought  and  exprefiion. 
"  Settle  and  glafi"  might  be  introduced  with 
great  energy  in  the  table-talk  at  the  King's  Arms 
or  St.  Allans  taverns.  The  gamefter  might  be 
indulged,  without  offence,  in  Avearing  by  the 
"  Knave  of  Clubs,"  or  the  "  Curfe  of  Scotland-" 
or  he  might,  with  fome  propriety,  retain  the  old 
execration  of  the  "  Deuce  take  it"  The  beau 
fhould  be  allowed  "  to  fwear  by  his  gracious 
"  felf,  which  is  the  god  of  his  idolatry  :"  and 
the  common  expletives  fhould  confift  only  of 
"  upon  my  word,"  and  "  upon  my  honour  ;" 
which  terms,  whatever  fenfe  they  might  formerly 
bear,  are  at  prefent  undcrftood  only  as  words  of 
courfe  without  meaning. 

o 
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NUMB.  CIX.    Tburfday^  February  26,  1756. 

Interdum  vulgus  return  videt ;  eft,  ubi  peccat. 

HOR. 


ev'ry  body  fays,   is  often  true ; 
But  very  often  'tis  a  falfehood  too. 

PT^  H  E  world  is  indebted  to  that  ingenious 
JL  inquirer  after  truth,  the  famous  Sir  Thomas 
Brown^  for  an  excellent  treatife,  in  which  he 
has  refuted  feveral  idle  and  ridiculous  opinions, 
that  prevailed  in  his  time  j  to  which  work  he 
has  very  properly  given  the  title  of  VULGAR 
ERRORS.  Among  others,  of  no  lefs  importance, 
he  has  taken  great  pains  to  explode  the  common 
notion,  that  a  witch  can  make  a  voyage  to  the 
Eajl  Indies  in  an  egg-{hell,  or  take  a  journey  of 
I'.vo  or  three  hundred  miles  acrofs  the  country 
on  a  broom-flick  :  an  aflertion,  maintained  by 
that  wife  monarch,  King  James  the  firfr,  who 
even  condefcended  to  commence  author  in  fup- 
port  of  it.  He  has  alfo  refuted  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  Devil  is  black,  has 
horns  upon  his  head,  wears  a  long  curling  tail, 
and  a  cloven  ftump  ;  nay,  has  even  denied,  that 
wherefoever  he  goes,  he  always  leaves  a  fmell 

of 
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of  brimftone    behind    him  ;     and    has    no   lefs 
ferioufly  endeavoured    to  {hew   the   abfurdity  of 
the  fuppofition,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  born 
into  the   world  without  navels.      But   all  thefe 
miftaken    notions,    though    they   might  pofiibly 
obtain  belief  in  former  times  of  fuperftition  and 
ignorance,  could  never  have  been  countenanced 
in    this    more    enlightened    age.      So  far   from 
acknowledging    the    power   of  witchcraft,    we 
even    doubt     the    exiflence    of    the  Witch   of 
Endor :    that   illuftrious   perfonage  the   Devil   is 
only  looked  upon  as  a   mere  bugbear :   and  the 
lowcft    mechanics    have    been    taught     at    the 
Robin   Hood  Society,  that  the  whole   account  of 
our  firft  parents    is    nothing  but   a  fiction  and 
an   old    woman's   ftory. 

SINCE  the  days  of  Sir  Tndihds  Brcivn  fucli 
ftrange  revolutions  have  happened  among  us, 
in  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  religion,  in  politics, 
and  in  common  life,  that  I  cannot  but  think, 
a  work,  intended  as  a  fupplement  to  the  above- 
mentioned  treatife  of  VULGAR  ERRORS,  would 
be  highly  acceptable  to  the  public  ;  fince  it  is 
notorious,  that  many  tenets,  which  were  then 
thought  indifputable  truths  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  are  now  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and 
are  only  credited  by  the  uniformed'  vulgar. 
C5  A  work> 
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A  work  ef  this  nature  it  is  my  intention  fhortly 
to  publifh :  in  the  mean  time,  I  fhall  content 
myfelf  with  laying  the  following  fpecimen  of  the 
performance  before  my  readers. 

THE  ignorance  of  the  multitude  has  hitherto 
pronounced  it  "  to  be  abfolutely  impoflible  that 
"  a  Maid  can  be  with  child."  But  it  is  well 
known  to  the  learned,  that  in  thefe  later  times 
there  have  been  many  inftances  of  maiden- 
mothers  :  though,  whether  they  are  impregnated 
by  the  weft- wind,  like  Virgil's  mares,  or,  as  it 
was  faid  of  Juno,  by  eating  a  fallad ;  whether 
they  bring  forth,  as  Dutch  ladies  do,  Sooterkins  j 
whether  they  conceive  by  intuition,  or  the 
operation  of  the  fancy ;  or  by  what  other  caufe, 
has  not  been  afcertained.  Several  inftances  have 
been  recorded,  among  the  Roman  CathoUcks,  of 
Nuns  and  Lady-Abbefles,  who  have  miraculoufly 
proved  with  child  :  and  here  in  England  we  have 
more  than  once  heard  of  the  pregnancy  of  a 
Maid  of  Hon'our.  I  myfelf  know  a  lady,  almoft 
approaching  to  the  verge  of  an  old  maid,  who 
was  very  much  bloated  and  puffed  up  with  the 
wind-cholic  ;  for  relief  of  which  fhe  went  into 
the  country  foF  a  month,  and  was  unexpectedly 
feized  with  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  I  have 
fceen  told  of  another,  a  virgin  of  the  moft 

unfpotted 
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unfpotted  character,  who  very  unaccountably  fell 
into  labour,  jufl  as  they  were  going  to  tap  her 
for  the  dropfy.  An  eminent  man-widwife  of 
my  acquaintance  was  in  the  beginning  of  his 
practice  called  to  a  virgin,  who,  to  his  great 
furprize,  brought  forth  an  embryo,  in  form  and 
appearance  exactly  refembling  a  mandrake.  This 
lie  confidered  as  a  moft  wonderful  Lufus  Nature  ; 
and  had  actually  drawn  up  an  account  of  it 
(with  a  figure  of  the  monfter)  to  be  laid  before - 
the  Royal  Society  :  but  in  lefs  than  a  twelve- 
month he  delivered  the  fame  'ady,  who  ftill 
continued  in  a  ftate  of  virginity,  of  another 
falfe  conception,  like  the  former -,  and  for 'many 
years  after,  this  prodigy  of  a  virgin  had  fcveral 
other  monftrous  and  preternatural  births  of  the 
fame  kind.  He  further  allures  me,  that  he  has 
fince  very  frequently  met  with  thefe  pbeencmena  ; 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  maids  and 
married  women  in  this  point  is,  that  the  former : 
do  not  manifeft  the  figns  of  pregnancy  fo  fully  in  • 
their  waifts,  nor  do  they  cry  out  fo  vehemently 
in  their  labour-pains  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
they  never  chufe  to  fuckle  their  children. . 

IT  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  that  "  the  events 
"  of  Gaming  are  regulated  by  blind  chance  and  : 
'*  fortune  :"  but  the  wife  and  polite,,  that  is,  the. 
C  6  Knowing 
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Knowing  Ones,  cannot  but  fmile  at  the  abfurdity 
of  this  notion ;  though  even  the  fagacious  Hoyle 
and  Demoivre  themfelves,  by  the  nicety  of  their 
calculations  of  chances,  feem  to  have  adopted  this 
ridiculous  doctrine.  The  profeflbrs  at  Arthur'^ 
and  the  experienced  adepts  in  the  myfteries  of 
Gaming,  kindly  condefcend  to  give  lefTons,  at 
reafonable  rates,  to  thofe  novices,  who  imagine 
that  the  events  of  play,  like  thofe  of  war,  are 
uncertain  :  and  fo  cogent  is  their  method  of 
inftruilion,  that  they  never  fail  to  convince  their 
pupils,  that  fuccefs  at  dice,  as  well  as  bowls, 
depends  upon  a  (kilful  management  of  the  Biafs, 
and  that  the  cards  are  not  ftiufHed  by  the  blind 
hand  of  fortune. 

IT  is  a  notion  confined  wholly  to  the  Vulgar, 
that  "  Matrimony  brings  people  together  :"  but 
it  is  notorious,  that  in  higher  life  a  Marriage  is 
the  moft  effe&ual  method  to  keep  them  afunder. 
It  is  impolite  for  a  man  and  his  wife  ever  to  be 
feen  together  in  public  ;  and  a  perfon  of  quality 
had  rather  enjoy  a  teti  a  tcte  with  any  body's 
wife,  but  his  own,  in  private.  Genteel  couples 
have  feparate  amufements,  pay  feparate  vifits, 
keep  feparate  company,  lie  in  feparate  beds,  and 
(like  the  man  and  woman  in  a  weather-houfe) 
are  never  feen  together :  nay  more,  if  they  are 

very 
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very  genteel  indeed,  the  lady  has  her  feparate 
maintenance.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  of 
fafliion  has  a  tcndre  for  an  unmarried  lady,  they 
refide  in  the  fame  houfe,  partake  of  the  fame 
diverfions,  and  obferve  every  other  article,  of 
the  ftricteft  cohabitation.  The  fureft  way  of 
diffblving  a  connection  of  this  fort  is  to  marry. 
Sir  John  Brute  bluntly  declares,  that,  if  he  was 
married  to  an  hogmead  of  claret,  the  thought 
of  Matrimony  would  make  him  hate  it*  Thus, 
in  general,  the  very  names  of  Wife  and  Hufband 
are  fufficient  to  deftroy  all  affection  :  and  it  was 
but  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  met  with  a  fprightly 
young  gentleman  much  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
Sir  "John ;  who  being  reproached  for  neglecting 
his  lady  for  a  miftrefs,  and  reminded  that  Man 
and  Wife  were  one  flefh,  replied,  that  it  was 
very  true,  and  what  pleafure  could  he  have  in 
touching  his  own  flefh  ?  Modern  Wedlock, 
therefore,  may  be  rather  faid  to  divide  than 
unite  :  at  leaft,  if  Matrimony  ever  brings  folks 
together  for  a  time,  it  is  only  to  feparate  them 
more  effectually  ;  as,  according  to  the  principles 
of  action  and  re-action,  where  two  bodies  are 
drawn  together  by  a  violent  attraction,  they 
immediately  fly  off,  and  are  driven  back  again 
from  each  other,  by  the  principles  of  repulfion. 


IT 
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IT  may  well  be  called  a  VULGAR  ERROR, 
fmce  none  but  the  Vulgar  think  fo,  that  "  the 
"  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  reft."  It  is,  as  experience 
teaches  us,  a  day  of  bufmefs  with  fome,  of. 
pleafure  with  others,  but  of  reft  with  none.  Ic. 
is  true,  indeed,  that  a  cefiation  from  worldly, 
occupations,  together  with  roaft  beef  and  plumb 
pudding,  were  formerly  the  chara&eriftics  of  the 
Sabbath  in  England:  but  thefe  inaclive  principles 
are  now  entirely  out  of  fafhion  ;  nor  do  I  know 
.any  peribn,  who  is  ftriclly  debarred  from  exer- 
cifmg  his  employment  on  that  day,  except  the 
Sheriff's  Officer.  The  exacT:  citizen,  nicely 
calculating  the  damages  he  would  fuftain,  on  an 
average^  by  the  lofs  of  a  feventh  part  of  his 
time,  defrauds  the  Sabbath  of  it's  due  right,  as 
he  cheats  his  cuftomers,  in  the  way  of  trade. 
As  to  people  of  quality,  they,  I  fuppofe,  (duly 
confidering  how  prodigal  they  are  of  their  lives 
by  adhering  to  the  polite  fyftem)  are  willing  to 
hufband  the  little  time  allotted  them,  by  adding 
"  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week." 

IF  Old  Woman  was  not  a  term  frequently 
made  ufe  of  by  the  perverfe  and  impolite 
multitude,  I  fhould  hardly  attempt  to  prove  fo 
clear  and  obvious  a  propofition,  as  that  "  there. 
"  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  creation  as  an  Old 

"  Woman,'* 
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"  Woman."     Old  \V7omen,  are,  indeed,  men- 
tioned by  fome  few  Writers  :  but  I  have  always 
looked  upon  their  exiftence  to  be  as  chimerical, 
as   that    of   the  Brobdignags  or  the  Tohses ;    and 
I  do  not  believe,   that  there  has  ever  been  fuch 
an  animal  in  nature  fince  the  Flood.     In  the 
prefent  diftant  period  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
the  leaft  idea  of  fuch  a  creature,    as  the  fame 
appearance  of  youth,  the  fame   lillies  and  rofes 
bloom  on  the   faces   of    the  whole   fex.      For 
a  proof  of  this,  if  we  look  round  at  the  opera, 
the    playhoufe,    a   lady's   route,    or    any  other 
aflfembly,    we  may  obferve,    that  all  our  girls, 
whether  of    a   fmaller   or  of  a  larger   growth, 
aflume  the  fame  air  of  gaiety  and  intrigue,  and 
wear  the  fame  complexions.     A  limner  of  great 
bufmefs  has  often  declared   to  me,  that  though 
he  has  had  feveral  mothers,  and  grand -mothers, 
and  great  grand- mothers  fit  to  him,    he  never 
yet  drew  the  picture  of  an  Old  Woman.     Medea 
is  faid  to  have  renewed    the  youth    and   vigour 
of  her  father  jEfon  by  boiling  him,  with  certain 
magic  herbs,   in   a  cauldron  :    but  I   will   not 
prefume  to  fay,    that  our  ladies   are   preferved 
from  old-age,   by  ftewing  in  a  copper,  or  that, 
according    to    a     more     modern    notion,    Old 
Women    are    ground  young  again   by   a  mill. 
This,  however,  is  certain  j  that  youth,  as  well 

as 
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as  beauty,  is  the  perpetual  prerogative  of  the 
female  fex  ;  and  that  age,  though  it  fits  venerably 
on  a  man,  would  no  more  become  a  lady, 
than  a  beard. 

IN  an  age  fo  enlightened  as  the  prefent,  when 
we  have  thrown  off  all  other  mean  prejudices 
of  nature  and  education,  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
we  fhould  difcard  the  Gofpel ;  and  I  am  almoft 
in  doubt,  whether  I  fhould  mention  the  belief 
of  it  as  a  VULGAR  ERROR,  fmce  it  daily  lofes 
it's  credit  among  us.  Wherefore,  if  I  may  not 
be  allowed  to  fet  down  the  belief  in  a  God, 
a  Saviour,  a  Future  State,  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  &c.  &c.  as  prevailing  Errors,  I  cannot 
omit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  my 
cotemporaries  on  their  having  overcome  them. 
Nor  can  I  better  conclude  this  paper,  than  by  an 
hint  to  my  friends,  the  Freethinkers,  cautioning 
them  to  confider,  whether,  if  we  were  made 
by  chance,  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and 
every  thing  elfe  was  made  by  chance,  there  may 
not  alfo  be  an  Hell  made  by  chance. 

O 
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Contradla  melius  parva  cupidlne 

Ve&igalia  porrigam.  HoR. 

Virtue  jball  go  fcot- free  \  our  new  excife 
From  vice  and  folly  jball  raife  large  fupplies* 

To     Mr.      r  0  W  N. 

S  I  R, 

EVERY  Englijbman,  who  has  the  good 
of  his  country  at  heart,  muft  lament  the 
perplexity  which  our  minifters  labour  under,  in 
contriving  ways  and  means  to  raife  money  for 
the  prefent  exigence  of  affairs.  I  have  with 
pleafure  hearkened  to  the  feveral  projects  pro- 
pofed  in  the  debates  of  patriots  in  our  cofFee- 
houfes  and  private  clubs  :  but  though  I  find  they 
are  unanimous  in  allowing  the  neceffity  of  levy- 
ing new  taxes,  every  one  is  willing  to  fhift  off 
the  burden  from  himfclf. 

I  WAS  introduced  the  other  night  into  a  fet 
of  worthy  citizens,  who  very  zealoufly  took  this 
fubjeft  into  confideration  over  their  evening  pipe. 

One 
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One  of  them,  a  grave  gentleman,  pulling  the 
Evening  Poft  out  of  his  pocket,  and  putting  on 
his  fpectacles,  read  aloud  to  us  the  feveral 
methods  already  propofed  ;  to  which  many  wife 
objections  were  immediately  ftarted  by  the  com- 
pany. "  What's  that?  fays  an  old  don,  (who 
"  I  afterwards  found  had  a  fmall  eftate  in 
"  houfes)  An  additional  duty  upon  bricks,  and 
"  pan-tiles  and  plain-tiles  ?  I  fuppofe  they  will 
"  lay  a  duty  on  plain-tile  pegs  by  and  by." 
This  fpeech  was  received  with  an  hearty  chuckle 
of  applaufe  from  the  reft  of  the  company  ;  when 
another  took  occafion  to  obferve,  "  that  he  very 
**  much  approved  the  fcheme  for  laying  a  larger 
<c  tax  upon,  cards  and  dice  j"  one  of  which  he 
called  the  devil's  books,  and  the  other  his 
bones.  The  duty  upon  plate  might  perhaps 
have  paffed  into  a  law  in  this  a/Terribly,  if  it  had 
not  been  vehemently  ogpofed  by  one  member, 
(whom  I  difcovered  to  be  a  filverfmith,)  in 
which  he  was  feconded  by  the  landlord  of  the 
houfe,  who  had  a  feat  inxthis  meeting,  and  told 
us,  "  that  it  would  lie  very  hard  upon  publicans, 
"  as  nobody  would  now  drink  their  porter  out 
"  of  a  pewter  pot."  Thefe  and  the  like  argu- 
ments induced  us  to  fct  afide  all  the  projects, 
that  had  been  offered  hitherto,  and  to  confute 
together  in  order  to  find  new  ones  in  their 
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room ;  among  which  I  could  not  but  fmile  at 
the  propofal  of  an  honeft  peruke- maker,  who 
advifed  the  levying  of  a  poll-tax,  upon  all  that 
wore  their  own  hair/*  "  For,  fays  he,  we  have 
"  never  had  good  times,  fmce  wigs  were  out  of 
"  fafhion.  What  rare  days  were  thofe  in 
"  Queen  'dnnis  reign,  when  the  nobility  and 
"  gentry  wore  large  flaxen  flows  of  thirty 
"  guineas  price  !  And,  as  -you  may  fee  by  my 
"  lord  Godolpbin's  monument  in  Wejlminjler 
*c  Abby,  a  prime  minifter's  wig  could  not  be 
**  made,  I  am  fure,  under  fifty  guineas." 

THE  difcourfe,  that  pafled  at  this  fociety  of 
politicians,  has  led  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  on 
devifing  fome  method,  that  might  anfwer  the 
prefent  demands  for  a  fupply,  with  the  leaft 
injury  to  the  community.  On  this  account  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  private  vices  (according  to 
the  favourite  tenet  of  Moiindeville)  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  converted  into  public  benefits,  by 
laying  a  certain  tax  or  duty  on  the  fashionable 
amufements  of  the  gay  and  polite  world.  For 
this  purpofe  I  have  with  great  pains  and  labour 
contrived  a  plan,  a  few  heads  of  which,  without 
further  preface,  I  {hall  (with  your  leave)  fubmit 
to  the  confideration  of  thofc  whom  it  may 
concern. 

FIRST 
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FIRST  then,  I  would  propofe,  that  no  perfons 
of  quality,  or  others,  fhould  be  allowed  to  keep 
any  route,  drum,  afiembly,  vifiting-day,  (or 
whatever  other  name  it  may  hereafter  be  called 
by,)  at  which  more  than  one  hundred  perfons 
fhaJl  be  found  aflembled,  without  paying  a 
certain  rate  for  every  fuch  route,  drum,  &c. 
The  number  of  thefe  meetings,  which  are  held 
in  this  town,  (including  the  city  of  London  and 
the  fuburbs  thereof,)  I  have  computed,  upon  an 
exadt  calculation,  to  amount  annually  to  eight 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  upwards  :  fo  that 
if  a  duty,  at  only  fix-pence  per  head,  were  to  be 
levied  upon  the  company,  it  would  bring  in  a 
prodigious  income  to  the  government ;  dedu£t- 
ing  for  the  decreafe  confequent  of  this  tax,  ?.s 
alfo  for  thofe  which  we  may  expect  will  be 
fmuggled,  or  carried  on  clandeflinely.  And,  as 
gaming  is  an  cflential  diverfion  at  all  thefe 
meetings,  I  would  further  advife,  that  every 
card-table  be  entered,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
all  wheel -carriages,  and  a  proportionable  rate 
fixed  on  them,  according  to  the  degree  and 
quality  of  the  owners.  Be  it  enacted  moreover, 
that  extraordinary  licences  fhall  be  taken  out  for 
playing  at  cards  on  the  Sabbath-day;  but  that 
thefe  be  granted  only  to  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  and  faftiion. 

AT 
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AT  the  prefent  jun&ure  of  affairs  every  one 
will  agree  with  me,  that  if  an   abfolute  prohi- 
bition be  impracticable,    an  heavy  duty  fhould 
be   laid  on  the   importation   of  French  fafhions 
and  fopperies  into  this  kingdom.      It  is  therefore 
but    reafonable    that    all    French   cooks,   valets 
de   chambre,    milliners,    mantua-makers,    hair- 
cutters,  &c.  {hould  be  at  leaft  doubly  taxed,  as 
it  is  notorious  that  they  exact  from  the  dupes, 
who  employ  them,  more  than  double  the  wages 
or  price  for  their  labours,  that  our  own  modeft 
countrymen  would  require.     This  tax,  I  make  - 
no  doubt,  would  produce  no  inconftderable  fum 
for  the  public  ufe :    and  as  our  ladies,    though 
I  would  not  fufpe6l  that  they  have  Fretuh  hearts, 
are  ambitious  of  wearing  French   complexions, 
a  further  fum  might  alfo  be  raifed  by  fixing  an 
high  duty  upon  rouge  and  carmine. 

THERE  arc  many  other  particulars  in  the 
famionable  world,  which  might  be  turned  in 
the  fame  manner  to  the  public  good.  A  tax 
on  kept  miftrefles,  for  example  ;  who  are  now 
become  fo  very  numerous,  that  I  queftion  not 
but  a  duty,  properly  levied  on  them,  would  be 
fufficient  to  maintain  all  the  widows  of  our 
foldiers  and  failors,  who  fhall  happen  to  be  killed 
in  the  fervice.  An  heavy  duty  might  alfo  be 

laid 
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laid  on  all  Bagnios,  /Vvw/j-wine-houfes,  Cavent- 
Garden  cofFee-houfes,  &c.  and  fmce,  in  fpite  of 
laws  and  decency,  thefe  places  are  differed  to  be 
kept  open ,  it  is  furely  equitable  that  they  fhould 
pay  round  taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  an  annual  tribute  for  the  connivance  of 
the  neighbouring  Juftices.  To  add  to  this 
fcheme,  and  to  make  vice  and  folly  further  con- 
tribute to  the  public  neceflity,  I  would  alfo  pro- 
pofe,  that  Meffieurs  Harris,  Deny,  and  the  reft 
of  the  fraternity  of  Pimps,  retained  as  caterers 
to  the  voluptuous  at  any  tavern  or  Bagnio, 
fliould  enter  all  the  hacks  in  their  fervice  at  an 
excife-office  appropriated  to  this  purpofe ;  and 
that,  to  prevent  frauds,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
the  means  of  application  to  the  office  for  redrefs 
in  cafe  of  complaint,  thefe  hacks  fhould  all  be 
marked  and  numbered,  like  the  hackney- 
coaches. 

As  it  is  incumbent  on  every  Englijkman  to 
expofe  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country  againft 
the  common  enemy,  I  muft  particularly  recom- 
mend, that  fome  means  may  be  devifed,  that 
the  gallant  feats  of  jhofe  inen  of  honour,  who 
rather  chufe  to  rifk  their  lives  in  the  modifh  way 
of  duelling,  may  be  attended  with  fome  ad- 
vantage to  their  countrymen.  I  would  therefore 

advife, 
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advife,  that  fvvords  and  piftols,  of  a  fettled 
length  and.  bore,  with  the  Tower-ftamp,  be 
provided  by  the  government  for  the  ufe  of 
Ducllifts,  and  that  they  (hall  not  prefume  to 
make  ufe  of  any  other,  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  guilt  of  murder.  Thefe  weapons  may  be 
Jet  out  at  a  certain  price ;  and  if  one  of  the 
parties  happen  to  kill  the  other,  the  furvivor 
(hall  be  fubject  to  a  fine  according  to  his  rank 
and  ftation,  and  a  jury  fhall  be  directed  to  bring 
in  the  verdict,  Self-Defence.  In  like  manner, 
perfons  of  quality  may  have  leave  granted  them 
to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  after  an  ill  run 
at  cards,  or  the  like  emergent  occafions  ;  when 
on  paying  a  certain  rate,  they  may  be  indulged  in 
a  private  execution  from  the  hands  of  Jack  Kctchy 
and  the  Coroner's  inqueft  (hall  be  directed  to 
bring  in  their  verdict,  Lunacy. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 

To     Mr.     TOWN. 
S  I  R, 

AS  you  are  a  CONNOISSEUR,  I  (hall  make 
no  apology  for  defiring  you  to  give  the 
following    Advertifement    (which    has    already 
appeared  in   the  Dally  Advcrtifer)  a  place    in 

fome 
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fome  corner  of  your  paper.  By  doing  this 
you  will  greatly  oblige  the  Virtuofi  in  Flowers  t 
as  well  as 

Your  humble  fcrvant,  &c. 

-  To  be  Sold  by  S  U  B  S  C  R  I P  TI  O  N, 

At  Half  a.  Guinea  each  Plant. 

AN  Auricula  raifed  by  Mr.  William  Redmond,  at 
IJlington,  named  the  TRIUMPH  ;  having  line 
Grafs,  a  ftreng  Stem,  a  certain  £lcnver,  a  large  Trujjh", 
the  Fingers  a  juft  Length,  a  good  Pip  for  Size  and' 
Shape,  the  Eye  extremely  white,  the  Thrum  full,  the 
Margin  a  beautiful  Purple  Black,  finely  variegated 
with  Silver  and  Green,  continues  long  in  Blootn,  and 
dies  in  Colour.  No  plant  to  be  fold  for  lefs  than  one 
Guinea  after  the  Subfcription  is  clofed,  until  the 
Bloom  is  over. 
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Tandem  define  matrem.  HOR. 

IVitb  dear  mamma  O  make  not  fuck  a  pother  ! 
But  Jlrive  to  be  a  man  before  your  mother. 

TH  E  generality  of  the    young    unmarried 
ladies   of  the  prefent  age  diflike  no  com- 
pany fo  much  as  the  elderly  perfons  of  their  own 

fex, 
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{ex,  whether  married  or  unmarried.  Going 
with  an  old  maiden  aunt,  a  mamma,  or  grand- 
mamma to  the  play,  or  to  Ranelagb,  is  fo  infipid 
an  amufement,  that  it  robs  their  entertainment 
of  the  very  name  of  a  party  of  pleafure.  To  be 
handed  into  a  box,  walk  in  the  public  gardens, 
or  make  one  at  a  card-table  at  a  route,  with  a 
fprightly  young  nobleman,  or  gallant  colonel  of 
the  guards,  has  fome  life  in  it ;  but  to  be  kept 
perpetually  under  the  wing  of  an  old  lady,  can 
have  no  charms  for  a  woman  of  fpirit.  The 
prefence  of  thefe  antiquated  females  impofes  a 
conftraint  on  their  behaviour  :  they  are,  indeed, 
like  the  Duennas  in  Spain,  fpies  on  the  conduct 
of  the  gay  and  young  ;  and  a  good  old  gentle- 
woman, with  a  blooming  beauty  by  her  fide, 
watches  her  every  motion,  and  is  as  much 
frighted,  if  the  pretty  creature  makes  any  ad- 
vances to  a  man,  as  an  hen,  who  has  been 
fofter- mother  to  a  brood  of  ducklings,  is  alarmed 
at  their  taking  to  the  water. 

THIS  loofe  coquet  behaviour  fo  much  in 
vogue,  and  confequently  fo  genteel,  has,  I  muft 
own,  no  charms  in  my  eye,  as  a  modeft  deport- 
ment appears  to  me  moft  natural  and  becoming 
in  the  fair  fex  ;  and  I  am  always  glad  to  fee  a 
young  lady  of  fufficient  fenfe  and  difcretion,  to 

VOL,  IV.  D  behave 
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behave  with  an  innocent  chearfulnefs,  inftead  of 
apparent  uneafinefs  and  conftraint,  before  her  more 
aged  female  friends  and  relations.  But  though 
a  daughter  fhould  prefer  no  company  to  her 
mother,  a  fon,  always  dangling  at  the  fide  of 
his  mamma,  would  appear  as  ridiculous,  as  if  he 
wore  his  fitter's  petticoats  :  and  however  amiable 
this  maidenly  demeanour  might  feem  in  a  young 
girl,  I  cannot  view  it  with  equal  approbation  in 
the  character  of  a  Male-Virgin  j — a  character, 
with  which  I  {hall  here  prefent  the  reader,  as 
drawn  by  one  of  my  correfpondents. 


To      Mr.      tT  0 
S  I  R, 

OU  have  already  given  us  feveral  inftances 


of  thofe  ambiguous  creatures  among  the 
jsUen,  who  are  both  male  and  female  ;  permit 
me  to  add  to  them  an  account  of  thofe  lady-like 
gentlemen,  whom  we  may  diftinguifti  by  the 
title  of  their  mother's  own  fans ;  who  have  in 
vain  changed  the  bib  and  leading-firings  for  the 
breeches,  and  flick  as  clofe  to  their  mammas, 
as  a  great  calf  to  the  fide  of  an  old  cow.  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  one  of  thefe  over- 
grown babies ;  who  is  indeed  too  big  to  be 
dandled  in  lap,  or  fed  with  a  pap-fpoon,  though 

he 
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he  is  no  more  weaned  from  his  mother,  than  if 
he  had  not  yet  quitted  the  nurfery. 

THE  delicate  BILLY  SUCKLING  is  the 
contempt  of  the  men,  the  jeft  of  the  women, 
and  the  darling  of  his  mamma.  She  doats  on 
him  to  diftra&ion ;  and  is  in  perpetual  admi- 
ration of  his  wit,  and  anxiety  for  his  health. 
The  good  young  gentleman,  for  his  part,  i* 
neither  undutiful  nor  ungrateful :  {he  is  the  only 
woman,  that  he  does  not  look  on  with  indif- 
ference j  and  flie  is  his  tutorefs,  his  phyfician, 
and  his  nurfe.  She  provides  his  broth  every 
evening  ;  will  not  fuffer  him  to  look  into  a  book 
by  candle-light,  left  he  fliould  hurt  his  eyes  i 
Und  takes  care  to  have  his  bed  warmed  :  nay, 
I  have  known  him  fit  with  his  mamma's  white 
handkerchief  round  his  neck  through  a  whole 
vifit,  to  guard  him  from  the  wind  of  that  ugly 
doar^  or  that  terrible  chink  In  the  wainfcot. 

BUT  however  familiarly  he  may  behave  in 
his  addrefies  to  his  mother,  and  whatever  little 
ads  of  gallantry  may  pafs  between  them,  no 
encouragement  can  prevail  on  him  to  treat 
other  women  with  the  fame  freedom.  Being 
once  defired  at  a  ball  to  dance  a  minuet,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  out  any  of  the  young  ladies,  he 
D  2  could 
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could  pitch  upon  no  partner  fo  agreeable,  to 
whom  he  might  offer  the  compliment  of  his 
hand,  as  his  mother ;  and  I  remember,  when 
he  was  once  called  upon  in  a  large  company  at 
a  tavern  to  give  a  lady  in  his  turn,  he  plainly 
fhewed  who  was  the  fole  miftrefs  of  his  af- 
fe&ions,  by  toafting  his  mother.  The  gallant 
cuftom  of  challenging  a  lady  to  drink  a  bumper, 
by  leaving  it  to  her  option  whether  fhe  will 
have  hob  or  nob,  frequently  gives  a  delicious 
flavour  to  the  liquor,  efpecially  when,  as  I  have 
known  it  happen,  joining  the  lips  of  the  glafies 
has  proved  a  prulude  to  a  meeting  between  the 
lips  of  the  parties :  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  accept  a  glafs  of  claret  from  the  faireft 
hand,  though  a  kifs  were  fure  to  follow  it.  I 
have  known  him  fo  very  nice,  as  to  refufe  a 
glafs  of  fack  filled  with  walnuts,  which  had 
been  peeled  by  the  fnowy  fingers  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady  j  though  I  have  feen  him  fmack  his 
lips  after  a  glafs  of  raifm  wine,  in  which  his 
prudent  mother  had  been  dabbling  with  her 
{huffy  finger,  in  order  to  fifh  out  the  fmall 
particles  of  cork,  which  might  poffibly  have 
choaked  him.  If  a  lady  drops  her  fan,  he  fits 
without  any  emotion,  and  fuffers  her  to  ftoop 
for  it  herfelf;  or  if  (he  ftrikes  her  tea-cup 
againft  the  faucer  to  give  notice  that  it  is  empty, 

he 
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he  pays  no  regard  to  the  fignal,  but  fees  her 
walk  up  to  the  tea-table,  without  ftirring  from 
his  chair.  He  would  rather  leave  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated beauty,  in  croffing  the  ftrcet,  to  the 
mercy  of  a  drayman,  than  truft  her  with  his 
little  finger  :  though  at  the  fame  time  fhould  his 
mother  be  fo  diftrefled,  he  would  not  fcruple 
to  bear  as  much  of  her  weight  as  he  could 
ftand  under,  ,  and  to  redeem  her  filk  (lockings 
from  jeopardy,  would  even  expofe  his  own. 

ONE  would  imagine,  that  this  extreme  coy- 
nefs  and  referve,  in  which  he  fo  remarkably 
differs  from  the  generality  of  his  own  fex,  would 
in  another  reipecl:  as  efFe&ually  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  generality  of  women  :  I  mean,  that 
being  lefs  polite  in  his  addrefs  than  a  footman, 
we  ftiould  hardly  expecl  to  find  him  more  lo- 
quacious than  a  chambermaid.  But  this  is 
really  the  cafe  :  fufFer  him  to  take  the  lead  in 
converfation,  and  there  are  certain  topics,  in 
which  the  moft  prating  goflip  at  a  chriftening 
would  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with  him.  The 
ftrength  of  his  conftitution  is  his  favourite 
theme  :  he  is  conftantly  attempting  to  prove, 
that  he  is  not  fufceptible  of  the  leaft  injury  from 
cold ;  though  a  hoarfenefs  in  his  voice,  and  the 
continual  interruptions  of  a  confumptive  cough, 
D  3  give 
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give  him  the  lie  in  his  throat  at  the  end  of 
every  fentence.  The  inftances,  indeed,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  his  hardinefs, 
unluckily  rather  tend  to  convince  us  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  frame,  as  they  feldom  amount 
to  more  than  his  having  kicked  off  the  bed- 
cloaths  in  his  fleep,  laid  afide  one  of  his  flannel 
waiftcoats  in  a  hot  day,  or  tried  on  a  new  pair  of 
pumps,  before  they  had  been  fulHciently  aired. 
For  the  truth  of  thefe  fa&s  he  always  appeals 
to  his  mamma,  who  vouches  for  him  with  a 
figh,  and  protefts  that  his  careleflhefs  would 
ruin  the  confutation  of  an  horfe. 

I  AM  now  coming  to  the  moft  extraordinary 
part  of  his  character.  This  pufillanimous  crea- 
ture thinks  himfelf,  and  would  be  thought,  a 
Buck.  The  noble  fraternity  of  that  order  find, 
that  their  reputation  can  be  no  otherwife  main- 
tained, than  by  prevailing  on  an  Irijb  chairman 
now  and  then  to  favour  them  with  a  broken 
head,  or  by  conferring  the  fame  token  of  their 
efteem  on  the  unarmed  and  defencelefs  waiters 
at  a  tavern.  But  thefe  feats  are  by  no  means 
fuited  to  the  difpofition  of  our  hero  :  and  yet  he 
always  looks  upon  his  harmlefs  exploits  as  the 
bold  frolicks  of  a  Buck.  If  he  efcapes  a  nervous 
fever  a  month,  he  is  quite  a  Buck :  if  he  walks 

home 
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home  after  it  is  dark,  without  his  mamma's 
maid  to  attend  him,  he  is  quite  a  Buck :  if  he 
fits  up  an  hour  later  than  his  ufual  time,  or 
cirink  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine  without  water, 
he  calls  it  a  debauch  ;  and  becaufe  his  head 
does  not  ache  the  next  morning,  he  is  quite  a 
Buck.  In  fhort,  "a  woman  of  the  leaft  fpirit 
within  the  precincts  of  St.  James's  would  de- 
molifh  him  in  a  week,  fhoulu  he  pretend  to 
keep  pace  with  her  in  her  irregularities ;  and  yet 
he  is  ever  dignifying  himfelf  with  the  appellation 
of  a  Buck. 

Now  might  it  not  be  giving  this  gentleman 
an  ufeful  hint,  Mr.  TOWN,  to  afiure  him,  that 
while  milk  and  water  is  his  darling  liquor,  a 
Bamboo  cane  his  Club,  and  his  mother  the  fole 
object  of  his  affections,  the  world  will  never 
join  in  denominating  him  a  Buck  :  that  if  he 
fails  in  this  attempt,  he  is  abfolutely  excluded 
from  every  order  in  fociety ;  for  whatever  his 
deferts  may  be,  no  afiembly  of  antiquated 
virgins  can  ever  acknowledge  him  for  a  fitter, 
nature  having  as  deplorably  difqualifted  him  for 
that  rank  in  the  community,  as  he  has  difqua- 
lificd  himfelf  for  every  other :  and  that,  though 
he  never  can  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  leading 
apes  in  hell,  he  may  poflibly  be  condemned  to 
D  4  dangle 
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dangle  in  that  capacity,  at  the  apron  firing  of 
an  old  maid  in  the  next  world,  for  having  fo 
abominably  refembled  one  in  this. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

W.C. 

NUMB.  CXII.    Thurfday,  March  18,  1756. 

£ 

Aureus  axis  erat,  temo  aureus,  aurea  fumma; 
Curvatura  rotae,  radiorum  argenteus  ordo  : 
Per  juga  chryfolithi,  pofitaeque  ex  ordine  gemma?. 

OVID. 

Here  on  a  fair  one's  head-drefs  fparkling  flicks^ 
Swinging  on  fiher  fprings,   a  coach  and  fix: 
There  on  a  fprig  or  Jlop'd  pompon  you  fee 
A  chariot,  fulky,   cbaife,  or  vis-a-vis. 

To    Mr.     r  0  WN. 

S  I  R, 

IT  has  for  a  long  time  been  obfervable  that 
the  ladies  heads  have  run  much  upon  wheels ; 
but  of  late  there  has  appeared  a  ftrange  kind  of 
inverfion,  for  the  wheels  now  run  upon  the 
ladies  heads.  As  this  afiertion  may  probably 
puzzle  many  readers,  who  pay  no  attention  to 
the  rapid  and  whimfical  revolutions  of  modern 

tafte, 
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tafte,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  inform  them,  that 
inftead  of  a  cap,  the  prefent  mode  is  for  every 
female  of  fafliion  to  load  her  head  with  fome 
kind  of  carriage  ;  whether  they  are  made  with 
broad  wheels  or  not  I  cannot  determine ;  how- 
ever, as  they  are  undoubtedly  excluded  the 
Turnpike  Act,  it  is  by  no  means  material. 
Thofe  heads  which  are  not  able  to  bear  a 
coach  and  fix  (for  vehicles  of  this  fort  are 
very  apt  to  crack  the  brain)  fo  far  acl  con- 
fiftemly  with  prudence  as  to  make  ufe  of  a 
poft- chariot,  or  a  fingle-horfe  chaife  with  a  beau 
perching  in  the  middle. 

THE  curiofity  I  had  of  knowing  the  purport 
of  this  invention,  and  the  general  name  of  thefe 
machines,  led  me  to  make  inquiry  about  them 
of  a  fafhionable  milliner,  at  the  court  end  of  the 
town.  She  obliged  me  with  the  fight  of  one  of 
thefe  equipages,  defigned  for  the  head  of  a  lady 
of  quality,,  which  I  furveyed  with  much  admi- 
ration j  and  placing  it  on  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
could  not  help  fancying  myfelf,  like  Gulliver^ 
taking  up  the  Emprefs  of  Lillrput  in  her  ftate- 
coach.  The  vehicle  itfelf  was  conftruded  of 
gold  threads,  and  was  drawn  by  fix  dapple  greys 
of  blown  glafs, -with  a  coachman,  poftilion,  and 
gentleman  within,  of  the  fame  brittle  manu- 
D  5  fa&ure. 
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failure.  Upon  further  enquiry,  the  milliner  told 
me,  with  a  fmile,  that  it  was  difficult  to  give  a 
reafon  for  inventions  fo  full  of  whim,  but  that 
the  name  of  this  ornament  (if  it  may  be  called 
fuch)  was  a  Capriole  or  Cabriole',  which  we  may 
trace  from  the  fame  original  with  bur  Englijb 
word  Caprice,  both  being  derived  from  the 
French  word  cabrer,  which  fignifies  to  prance 
like  an  borfe. 

IT  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  this  fafhion 
took  it's  rife  among  the  ladies  from  their  fondnefs 
for  equipage ;  and  I  dare  fay,  that  every  fair 
one,  who  carries  a  coach  and  fix  upon  her  head, 
would  be  glad  to  be  carried  with  equal  fplendor 
in.a  coach  of  her  own.  I  would  therefore  pro- 
pofe  a  fcheme,  which  might  render  this  whim- 
fical  mode  of  fome  kind  of  fervice  to  both  fexes  ; 
by  which  the  ladies  may  give  a  tacit  hint  of  their 
inclinations  without  the  leaft  breach  of  modefty, 
the  men  may  prevent  the  danger  and  inconve- 
nience attending  the  prefent  method  of  adver- 
tifing  for  wives,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  a 
modern  courtfhip  may  be  carried  on,  by  means 
of  this  new  head-drefs. 

INSTEAD  of  a  Capriole,  fuppofe  this  capital 
decoration  was   called  a  Swttheon  of  Pretence^ 

which 
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which  muft  not  here  be  underftood  as  a  term 
of  Heraldry,  but  as  an  invitation  to  matrimony. 
Thus,  if  a  lady  prefumes  that  fhe  has  a  right, 
either  from  her  wit,  beauty,  merit,  or  fortune, 
to  pretend  to  a  fet  of  horfes,  let  fix  bright  bays, 
blacks,  or  greys  prance  down  one  fide  of  her 
head  ;  and  according  to  the  rank  fhe  infifts  upon, 
let  a  ducal  or  an  earl's  coronet,  or  a  bloody 
hand  be  diftinguifhed  upon  her  Capriole.  The 
females  of  lefs  ambition  may  likewife  exprefs 
their  inclinations  by  a  poft-chariot  and  pair ; 
and  even  thofe  who,  from  a  due  confideration 
of  the  low  condition  of  the  funds,  are  fo  con- 
defcending  as  to  ftoop  to  a  plain  cit,  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  fix  upon  their  heads  a  fingle- 
horfe  chaife,  filled  with  a  loving  couple,  flicking 
as  clofe  together  as  two  dried  figs.  As  to  thofe 
who  have  rafhly  vowed  virginity,  if  their  great 
pronenefs  to  cenfure  the  reft  of  their  fex,  and 
the  fretfulnefs  of  their  afpecl,  be  not  fufficient 
indications  to  keep  the  men  at  a  diftance,  they 
may  erecl:  upon  their  noddles  a  formal  female 
feated  in  a  Sulky,  foolifhly  pleafed  with  having 
the  whole  vehicle  to  herfelf,  and  aukwardly 
exercifing  the  imaginary  power  of  having  the- 
fole  command  of  the  reins. 

D6  As 
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As  a  farther  means  of  facilitating  this  new 
method  of  courtfhip,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pofe,  that  every  lady's  bofom  fhould,  inftead  of 
a  pendent  crofs,  which  favours  of  popery,  be 
ornamented  with  a  chain  and  locket,  fomething 
like  thofe  bottle-tickets,  which  direct  us  to  port, 
claret,  or  burgundy,  upon  which  might  be  cu- 
rioufly  engraved  the  numbers  two  hundred,  five 
hundred,  or  a  thoufand,  according  to  the  fettle- 
ment  expected.  But  to  thofe  female  Quixotes 
who  fcorn  the  Capriole,  and  erect  Windmills 
upon  their  heads  inftead  of  it,  I  (hall  offer  a 
word  of  advice  worthy  their  attention  j  which 
is,  that  they  would  provide  a  pipe  of  communi- 
cation, to  be  conveyed  from  thefe  machines  to 
the  brain,  and  conftituted  upon  the  model  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Hate's  ventilators,  that,  whenever 
the  fails  of  the  Windmill  are  put  into  motion 
by  the  external  air,  they  may  draw  off  all 
pernicious  vapours,  which  may  occafion  a  ver- 
tigo in  the  infide,  as  well  as  on  the  outfide 
of  their  heads. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,. 

H. 

I  AM  much  pleafed  with  the  propofal  of  nay 
ingenious  correfpondent,  and  think  it  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  prefent  difpofition  of 

the 
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the  ladies.  A  fondnefs  for  fhowy  equipages  is 
now  become  one  of  their  darling  pafiions ;  and 
the  fplendour,  in  which  they  are  to  be  maintained, 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  confiderations  in 
modern  matches.  If  a  fine  lady  can  be  carried 
to  court  in  a  chair  richly  ornamented,  or  roll  to 
the  opera  in  a  gilt  chariot,  fhe  little  confiders 
with  how  difagreeable  a  companion  fhe  goes 
through  the  journey  of  life  :  and  a  polite  female 
would  no  more  fix  her  affeclions  on  a  man,  who 
drives  but  a  beggarly  pair,  than  die  could  be 
contented  with  being  tumbled  down  to  his 
country  feat,  like  Punch's  wife  to  Rumfard^  in 
a  wheel -barrow. 

THE  ladies  having  thus  ftrongly  manifefted 
their  paffion  for  equipage,  the  gentlemen,  I  fup- 
pofe,  out  of  mere  gallantry,  and  in  order  to 
further  the  gratification  of  their  defires,  have 
taken  great  pains  to  convert  themfelves  into 
coachmen,  grooms,  and  jockies.  The  flapped 
hat,  the  jemmy  frock  with  plate  buttons  and 
a  leathern  belt,  and  the  pride  which  fome  young 
men  of  quality  take  in  driving,  are  all  calculated, 
the  better  to  qualify  them  for  being  the  ladies 
humble  fervan's.  I  am  therefore  for  extending 
my  correfpondent's  fcheme  :  and  as  the  ladies 
now  adorn  their  heads  with  the  £gn  of  a  coach 

and 
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and  fix,  like  the  door  of  a  Meufe  alehoufe,  I 
would  have  the  gentlemen  alfo  bear  thefe  em- 
blematical vehicles  ;  by  which  the  other  fex 
may,  by  a  fingle  glance  at*  a  lover's  head,  fee 
in  what  ftate  they  will  be  fupported  j  as  we 
know  a  clergyman  by  his  rofe,  or  an  officer 
by  his  cockade. 

THE  pretty  fellows,  who  ftudy  drefs,  might 
{hew  a  great  deal  of  invention  in  fuiting  their 
Caprioles  to  their  circumftances.  Any  nobleman 
or  gentleman,  who  has  the  honour  to  be  a 
Knowing  One,  might  fhew  his  affe&ion  for  the 
turf  by  carrying  the  horfe  and  jockey ;  another, 
who  is  an  excellent  driver,  might  bear  his  own 
figure  exalted  in  a  Phaeton ;  and  a  third,  who 
thinks  of  picking  up  a  partner  for  life,  that  can 
be  pleafed  with  a  tete  a  tete  or  fober  piquet 
party  with  her  hufband,  may  bear  a  vis-a-vis. 
In  a  word,  all  the  different  propofals  of  va- 
rious fuitors  might  be  made  by  means  of  thefe 
ornaments,  which  might  be  worn  over  the 
foreheads  of  the  beaux,  like  the  white  horfe 
in  the  grenadiers  caps  j  and  the  ladies  might 
be  as  much  fmitten  with  a  promifing  Capriole 
on  the  head  of  a  lover,  as  heretofore  with 
an  elegant  periwig. 

IF 
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IF  this  mode  fhould  prevail,  the  concluding 
a  treaty  of  marriage  between  two  perfons  of 
quality  might  be.  confidered  in  the  fame  light, 
and  exprefied  in  the  fame  terms,  as  making  a 
match  at  Newmarket-,  and  inftead  of  the  hack- 
neyed phrafes  at  prefent  ufed  by  our  news- 
writers,  we  might  perhaps  fee  the  important 
articles,  concerning  marriages,  drawn  up  after 
the  following  manner. 

We  hear  that  a  match  will  be  fliortly  made 
between  the  mourning  coach  and  fix  of  a  mer- 
chant's widow  with  a  great  jointure,  and  an 
hunter,  in  fine  order,  belonging  to  a  younger 
brother  of  a  noble  family. 

A  running  horfe,  highly  valued  for  his  blood, 
is  expected  to  ftart  foon  with  a  young  filly  from 
Torkjbtre.  Many  thoufand  pounds  are  depend- 
ing on  this  match. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  fellow  from  Ireland^ 
mounted  on  a  fingle  horfe,  attacked  an  heirefs  in 
her  coach  and  fix.  The  lady  made  little  or  no 
refiftance,  and  fuffcred  herfelf  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  coach,  and  carried  off  behind  him. 

A  gay  coach  and  fix,  belonging  to  a  young 
heir  juft  of  age,  came  to  town  laft  week  in  great 
fplendor,  and  was  intended  to  be  matched  with 

an 
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an  equipage  of  the  fame  kind  :  but  having  unfor- 
tunately run  againft  Arthur's  chocolate-houfe,  it 
broke  down,  and  the  owner  was,  very  much  hurt. 

We  hear  from  Batb,  that  the  poft-chaife  of  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  lately  made  it's  ap- 
pearance in  the  long  room,  and  foon  after  went 
off  with  the  landau  of  a  neighbouring  country 
Yquire. 

We  are  alfo  informed  from  the  fame  place, 
that  an  old-fafhioned  two-wheel  chaife  with  a 
fmgle  horfe,  contrived  to  hold  only  one  perfon, 
had  driven  about  the  walks  for  fome  time  j  but 
having  joftled  againft  the  Sulky  of  an  old 
batchelor,  in  his  grand  climacteric,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  join  them  tegether  j  when  they 
formed  a  moft  agreeable  vis-a-vis,  for  the  mutual 
accommodation  of  both  parties. 


NUMB, 
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NUMB.  CXIII.    Thurfday,  March  25,    1756. 

O  fanclas  gentes,  quibus  haec  nafcuntur  in  hortis 
Numina  ! Juv. 

O  hallow* d  ground  !  a  grove  here  rev' rend  nods, 
Here  thick  plantations  rife  of  all  the  Gods. 

VIRTU  is  almoft  the  only  inftance,  in 
which  the  appearance  of  literary  know- 
ledge is  affected  in  the  prefent  age  ;  and  our 
perfons  of  rank  acquire  juft  enough  fcholarfliip, 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  Connoffeurs.  This 
fort  of  ftudents  become  fufHciently  acquainted 
with  the  cuftoms  of  the  ancients,  to  learn  the 
lefs  interefting  particulars  concerning  them. 
They  can  diftinguifh  a  Tiberius  from  a  Trajan, 
know  the  Pantheon  from  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
can  explain  the  difference  between  the  pratexta 
and  the  tunica :  which  (only  fuppofing  the  pre- 
fent times  to  have  elapfed  fome  hundred  years) 
is  juft  as  deep  knowledge,  as  if  fome  future  an- 
tiquarian ftiould  difcover  the  difference  between 
a  Carolus  and  an  Anna,  or  St.  Paul's  church 
and  Drury-Lane  playhoufe,  or  a  full-trimmed  fuit 
and  a  French  frock. 

BUT 
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BUT  the  full  difplay  of  modern  polite  learn- 
ing is  exhibited  in  the  decoration  of  parks, 
gardens,  &c.  and  centered  in  that  important 
monofyllable,  Tafte.  Tafte  comprehends  the 
whole  circle  of  the  polite  arts,  and  fheds  its  in- 
fluence on  every  lawn,  avenue,  grafs-plat,  and 
parterre.  Tafte  has  peopled  the  walks  and 
gardens  of  the  great  with  more  numerous  inha- 
bitants than  the  ancient  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and 
Dryads.  While  infidelity  has  expunged  the 
Chriftian  Theology  from  our  creed,  Tafte  has 
introduced  the  Heathen  Mythology  into  our  gar- 
dens. If  a  pond  is  dug,  Neptune,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Tafte,  emerges  from  the  bafon,  and 
prefides  in  the  middle  j  or  if  a  vifta  is  cut 
through  a  grove,  it  muft  be  terminated  by  a 
Flora,  or  an  Apollo.  As  the  ancients  held  that 
every  fpot  of  ground  had  it's  guardian  Genius, 
and  that  woodland  deities  were  pegged  in  the 
knotty  entrails  of  every  tree,  fo  in  the  gardens 
laid  out  by  modern  Tafte  every  walk  is  peopled 
with  gods  and  goddefles,  and  every  corner  of  it 
has  its  tutelar  deity.  Temples  are  erecSted  to 
all  the  train  of  deities  mentioned  in  Homer  or 
Ovid,  which  edifices,  as  well  as  their  feveral 
ftatues,  are  adorned  with  Latin  or  Greek  infcrip- 
tions;  while  the  learned  owner  wonders  at  his 
own  furprifing  ftock  of  literature,  which  he  fees 

drawn 
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drawn  out  at  large  before  him,  like  the  whole 
knowledge  of  an  apothecary  infcribed  upon  his 
gallipots. 

THESE  perfons  of  Tafte  may  be  confictered 
as  a  fort  of  learned  idolaters,  fmce  they  may  be 
almoft  faid  to  adore  thefe  graven  images,  and 
are  quite  enthufiaftic  in  their  veneration  of 
them.  The  following  letter  may  poffibly  give 
them  fome  offence ;  but  as  I  have  myfelf  no 
extravagant  fondnefs  for  a  Jupiter  Tonans  or  a 
Belvidcre  Apolh^  I  heartily  wiih  the  fcheme 
propofed  by  my  correfpondent  may  take 
place,  though  it  fhould  reduce  the  price  of 
heathen  godheads. 

To     Mr.      r  0  W  N. 

S  I  R, 

AT  a  time  when  all  wife  heads  are  confider- 
ing  of  ways  and  means  to  raife  taxes,  that 
may  prove  the  leaft  oppreffive  to  indigence,  and 
moft  effectually  reftri&ive  of  luxury,  permit 
me  to  propofe  (as  a  fupplement  to  the  thoughts 
of  one  of  your  correfpondents  on  this  fubjecl)  a 
national  tax  upon  Gods. 

IT  is  a  flrange  but  an  undeniable  truth, 
Kir.  TOWN,  that  if  you  and  I  were  to  travel 

through 
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through  England^  and  to  vifit  the  citizen  in  his 
country  box,  the  nobleman  at  his  feat,  the 
efquire  at  the  hall-houfe,  and  even  the  divine  at 
his  parfonage,  we  fhould  find  the  gardens, 
avenues,  and  groves,  belonging  to  each  manfion, 
fluffed  and  ornamented  with  Heathen  Gods. 

IN  the  prefent  declining  ftate  of  our  eftablifhed 
religion,  I  almoft  tremble  to  confider  what  may 
be  the  confequences  of  thefe  ready-made  deities. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  fuppofe  that  the  great  and 
the  rich  will  worfhip  any  God  whatfoever :  but 
ftill  I  am  induced  to  fear  that  the  poor  and  the 
vulgar,  when  they  find  all  other  worfhip  ridi- 
culed and  laid  afide,  may  foolifhly  take  to  thefe 
molten  images,  and  adore  every  leaden  godhead 
they  can  find,  If  a  tax  on  wheels  has  put  down 
fome  hundreds  of  coaches,  by  a  parity  of  reafon, 
a  tax  upon  Gods  may  pull  down  an  equal,  if 
not  a  greater,  number  of  ftatues.  I  would  alfo 
ofTer  another  propofal ;  which  is  this:  That  an 
oak  be  immediately  planted  where-ever  a  flatue 
has  been  taken  away ;  by  which  means  thofe 
vaft  woods,  which  of  late  years  have  been  cut 
down  in  England,  to  fupply  the  immediate  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  illuftrious  Arthurites  in  St.  James's- 
Street*  may  be  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  to  future 
generations. 

AMONG 
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AMONG  our  prefent  taxes,  fome  of  them  fall 
upon  branches  of  fplendor  not  totally  luxurious. 
Wheel -carriages   may    be    neceflary  j    want    of 
health  or  lamenefs  of  limbs  may  require  them : 
but  what  neceflities  can  we  pretend  for  ftatues 
in    our    gardens,    Penates   in   our  libraries,   and 
Lares    on    every    chimney-piece  ?    I    have    re- 
marked many   wild  whims   of  this  kind,    that 
have  appeared  fubmiffions,    if  not  attachments, 
to  idolatry.     A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
has  deftroyed  his  chapel,  merely  becaufe  he  could 
not  put  up  ftatues  in  it,  and  has  filled  his  garden 
with  every  god  that  can   be  found    in  Spence's 
Polymetis.     Another  of  my  friends,  after  having 
placed  a  Belvidere  dpollo  very  confpicuoufly  and 
naked  upon  the  top  of  a  mount,  has  creeled  an 
Obelifk  to  the  Sun:    and  this  expence  he  has 
not  put  himfelf  to  for  the  beauty  of  the  Obelifk, 
for  it  is  not  beautiful,  nor  again  for  the  fplendor 
of  the  planet,   which  is  of  pewter  double  gilt, 
but  only  becaufe,  being  in  pofleffion  of  copies  or 
originals  of  every  deity  that  Greece  or  Italy  could 
boaft,  he  was  refolved  to  have  the  God  of  Perfa 
to  complete  his  collection.     A  poll  tax  therefore 
upon  gods  and  goddefies,  be  their  representation 
what  it  will,  Suns,  Dogs,  Moons,  or  Monkies, 
is  abfolutely  necefiary,  and  would  infallibly  bring 
in  a  large  revenue  to  the  ftate. 

HAPPENING 
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HAPPENING  to  be  the  other  day  at  Slaughter's 
cofFee-houfe  in  St.  Martin  s- Lane ,  I  faw  two  very 
fine  ftatues  of  Fame  and  Fortune^  brought  out  of 
Mr.  Roubilliacs  gate,  and  expofed  to  view,  before 
they  were  nailed  up  and  carted.  The  boy  of  the 
houfe  told  us  they  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  top 

of  Sir  Thomas 's  chapel  in  Hampjhire.     "  Is 

"  it  for  fuch  as  thefe  (obferved  a  fneering  papift, 
"  who  ftood  near  me,)  that  crucifixes  have  been 
"  removed,  and  that  reverend  faints  and  martyrs 
"  have  been  deftroyed,  and  pounded  into  duft  ? 
"  Is  it  for  thefe,  that  St.  Peter  has  been  broken 
"  to  pieces,  and  St.  Paul  melted  down  into 
"  water-pipes  ?  Muft  Our  Lady  make  room  for 
"  Proferpine  ?  And  the  holy  giant  St.  Chrijlopber 
"  fall  a  viaim  to  the  Farmfian  Hercules  ?  Will 
"  you  not  agree  with  me,  Sir,  continued  he, 
"  that  as  men  are  induced,  and  almoft  con- 
"  {trained,  to  judge  of  others  by  their  own  man- 
"  ners  and  inclinations,  we  who  are  fuppofed  to 
"  wormip  the  images  of  chriftians,  muft  na- 
*'  turally  conclude,  that  the  proteftants  of  the 
<4  Church  of  England  wormip  the  images  of 
"  heathens."  I  confefs  I  was  at  a  lofs  how  to 
anfwer  the  acutenefs  of  his  queftions  ;  and  muft 
own  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  St.  Anthony 
preaching  to  the  fifties,  or  St.  Dunjlan  taking 
the  Devil  by  the  nofe,  as  proper  ornaments  for  a 
chapel,  as  any  Pagan  Deities  whatever. 
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HITHERTO  I  have  kept  you  entirely  among 
the  molten  images  without  doors,  but  were  we 
to  enter  the  feveral  manfions  whofe  avenues 
and  demefoes  are  adorned  in  the  manner  I  de- 
fcribe,  we  fhouid  find  every  chamber  a  pagod, 
filled  with  all  the  monftrous  images  that  the 
idolatry  of  India  can  produce.  I  will  not 
prefume  to  infer  that  the  ladies  addrefs  Kitoos 
(prayers  which  the  Japanefe  make  ufe  of  in 
time  of  public  diftrefs)  to  their  Ingens,  but  I  am 
apt  to  furmife,  that  in  times  of  danger  and  in- 
vafion,  fome  of  your  fair  readers  would  be  more 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  French  to  their 
china  than  to  their  chapels,  and  would  fooner 
give  up  a  favourite  lap-dog,  than  a  grotefque 
chimney-piece  figure  of  a  Chlnefe  faint  with 
numberlefs  heads  and  arms.  1  have  not  yet 
digefted  my  thoughts,  in  what  manner  the  fair 
fex  ought  to  be  taxed.  It  is  a  tender  point, 
and  requires  confideration.  At  prefent,  I  am 
of  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  fpared,  and  the 
whole  burthen  entirely  laid  upon  thofe  Bramins 
and  Imam,  whofe  idolatrous  temples  lie  pub- 
licly open  to  our  ftreets. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

MOSES    ORTHODOX. 

NUMB. 
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NUMB.  CXIV.    Thurjday,  April  i,   1756. 

Vefanum  tetigifle  timent  fugiuntque  poetam. 

HOR, 

Fly  !  neighbours ,  fy  !  be  raws ;  bis  verfesjhow  it ; 
Fly  !  or  you  re  caught,  you  re  bit  by  a  mad  poet. 

I  RE  MEMBER,  when  I  was  very  young,  a 
relation  carried  me  to  vifit  a  gentleman  who 
had  wrote  fome  pieces  that  had  been  very  well 
received,  and  made  me  very  happy  by  promifing 
to  introduce  me  to  an  Author.  As  foon  as 
I  came,  I  furveyed  his  whole  perfon  from  top 
to  toe  with  the  ftri&eft  attention,  fat  open- 
mouthed  to  catch  every  fyllable  that  he  uttered, 
and  noticed  his  voice,  manner,  and  every  word 
and  gefture,  with  the  minuteft  obfervation. 
I  could  not  help  whifpering  to  myfelf  the  whole 
Evening,  "  I  am  in  company  with  an  Author," 
and  waited  with  the  moft  anxious  impatience  to 
hear  him  deliver  fomething,  that  might  diftin- 
guifti  him  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  The 
gentleman  behaved  with  great  chearfulnefs  and 
politenefs :  but  he  did  not  at  all  anfwer  the 
idea,  which  I  had  conceived  of  an  Author }  and 
I  went  away  exceedingly  difappoincecr,  becaufe 

I  could 
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I  could  not  find  any  (hiking  difference  between 
him  and  the  reft  of  my  acquaintance. 

THERE  is  no  character  in  human  life,  which 
is  the  fubjeft  of  more  frequent  fpeculation  among 
the  vulgar,  than  an  Author.  Some  look  on  him 
with  contempt,  and  others  with  admiration  ; 
but  they  all  agree  in  believing  him  to  be  fome- 
thing  different  from  all  other  people;  and  it  is 
remarkable  with  what  greedinefs  they  attend  to 
any  little  anecdotes,  which  they  can  pick  up 
concerning  his  life  and  converfation.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  an  ideal  being,  of  which 
people  conceive  very  different  notions.  .By  fome 
he  is  fuppofed  never  to  ftir  out  of  a  garret,  to 
wear  a  rufty  black  coat,  dirty  fliirt,  and  darned 
ftockings,  and  to  want  all  the  neceflaries,  as 
well  as  conveniencies,  of  life  j  while  others  regard 
him  as  a  creature  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mortals, 
and  endued  with  fomething  more  than  reafon. 
One  part,  therefore,  is  furprifed  to  fee  him  walk 
abroad,  and  appear  as  well  drefled  as  other 
people  j  and  another  is  difappointed,  when  they 
find  him  talk  and  a£r,  and  fill  the  offices  of  life, 
no  better  than  any  other  common  man. 

NOR  is  it  lefs  curious  to  confider  the  different 

ideas  they  conceive  of  the  manner,  in  which  the 

VOL.  IV.  E  tmfmefV 
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bufmefs  of  writing  is  executed.  The  novice  in 
literature,  "  fmit  with  the  love  of  facred  fong," 
but  not  yet  dipt  in  ink,  fuppofes  it  all  rapture 
and  enthufiafm,  and  in  imagination  fees  the 
Author  running  wildly  about  his  room,  talking 
poetry  to  the  chairs  and  tables  :  while  the 
mechanic  confiders  him  as  working  at  his  trade, 
and  thinks  he  can  fit  down  to  write,  whenever 
he  pleafes,  as  readily  as  the  fmith  can  labour  at 
his  forge,  or  a  carpenter  plane  a  board.  Indeed, 
he  regards  the  Author  with  fome  veneration  as 
a  fcholar  :  but  writing  appears  to  him  a  mighty 
eafy  bufmefs,  and  he  fmilcs,  whenever  he  hears 
any  body  mention  the  labour  of  it ;  nor  has  he 
the  leaft  conception  of  the  mind's  being  fatigued 
with  thinking,  and  the  fancy  harrafTed  with  per- 
fuing  a  long  train  of  ideas. 

As  people  are  frequently  led  to  judge  of  a 
man  from  his  ordinary  converfation,  fo  it  is 
common  for  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
Author's  clifpofition  from  the  peculiar  turn  and 
colour  of  his  writings  :  they  expecT:  a  gloom  to 
be  fpread  over  the  face  of  a  mathematician ; 
a  controverfial  writer  muft  be  given  to  wrangling 
and  difpute  ;  and  they  imagine,  that  a  fatirift 
muft  be  made  up  of  fpleen,  envy,  and  ill -nature. 
But  this  criterion  is  by  no  means  certain  and 

determinate 
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determinate  :  I  know  an  author  of  a  tragedy, 
who  is  the  menieft  man  living ;  and  one  who 
has  written  a  very  witty  comedy,  though  he  will 
fit  an  hour  in  company  without  fpeaking  a  word. 
Lord  Bucklurjl  is  celebrated  for  being  "  the  beft 
"  good  man  with  the  worft-  natured  mufe  ;" 
and  AMlfon  was  remarkably  fhy  and  referved 
in  converfation.  I  remember,  I  once  fell  into 
company  with  a  painter,  a  poet,  a  divine,  and 
a  phyfician,  who  were  no  lefs  famous  for  their 
wit  and  humour,  than  for  their  excellence  in 
their  feveral  profeflions.-  After  fome  minutes 
general  converfation,  the  phyfician  and  the  poet 
fell  into  a  diipute  concerning  predeftination  ; 
the  divine  fmoked  his  pipe  quietly,  without 
putting  in  a  word  \  while  the  painter  and  myfelf 
formed  a  privy  council  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.  Thus,  were  it  pofible  to  conjure  up 
the  fpirits  of  the  moft  eminent  wits  in  former 
ages,  and  put  them  together,  they  would  perhaps 
appear  to  be  very  dull  company.  Virgil  and 
Addlfon  would  probably  fit  flaring  at  each  other 
without  opening  their  mouths  ;  Horace  and  Steele 
would  perhaps  join  in  commendation  of  the 
liquor ;  and  Swift  would  in  all  likelihood  divert 
himfelf  with  fucking  his  cheeks,  drawing  figures 
in  the  wine  fpilt  upon  the  table,  or  twirling  the 
cork-fcrew  round  his  finger. 

E  2  THE 
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THE  ftrange  prejudices,  which  fome  perfons 
conceive  againft  Authors,  deter  many  a  youth 
from  drawing  his  pen  in  the  fervice  of  literature  : 
or,  if  he  ventures  to  commit  a  favourite  work 
to  the  prefs,  he  fteals  to  the  printer's  with  as 
much  caution  and  privacy,  as  he  would  perhaps, 
on  another  occafion,  to  a  furgeon.  He  is  afraid, 
that  he  fhall  injure  his  character  by  being  known 
to  have  written  any  thing,  and  that  the  genteel 
part  of  his  acquaintance  will  defpife  him  as 
a  low  wretch,  as  foon  as  they  difcover  him  to 
be  an  Author  :  as  if  merely  the  appearing  in 
print  was  a  difgrace  to  a  gentleman,  and  the 
imprimatur  to  his  works  was  no  more  than  a 
ftamp  of  fhame  and  ignominy.  Thefe  are  the 
terrors,  which  at  firft  difturb  the  peace  of  almoft 
every  Author,  and  have  often  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  exclamation  of  that  writer,  who  cried  out, 
**  O  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book  !" 

THESE  fearful  apprehenfions  are  perhaps  no 
unlucky  drawback  on  the  vanity  natural  to  all 
Authors,  which  undoubtedly  they  often  conceal 
or  fupprefs,  out  of  deference  to  the  world  :  but, 
if  this  falfe  modefty  is  too  much  cherimed,  it 
muft  of  courfe  damp  all  genius,  and  difcourage 
every  literary  undertaking.  Why  {hould  it  be 
difgraceful  to  exert  the  nobleft  faculties  given 
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us  by  nature  :  and  why  fliould  any  man  blufli 
at  acquitting  himfelf  well  in  a  work,  which 
there  is  fcarce  one  in  five  hundred  has  a  capacity 
to  perform  ?  Even  fuppofing  an  Author  to  Tup- 
port  himfelf  by  the  profit  arifing  from  his  works, 
there  is  nothing  more  difhoneft,  fcandalous,  or 
mean  in  it,  than  an  officer  in  the  army  (the 
politeftof  all  profeflions)  living  on  his  commiflion. 
Senfe  and  genius  are  as  proper  commodities  to 
traffick  in,  as  courage ;  and  an  Author  is  no 
more  to  be  condemned  as  an  hackney  fcribbler, 
though  he  writes  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per 
fheet,  than  a  Colonel  fhould  be  defpifed  as  a 
mercenary  and  a  bravo,  for  expofing  himfelf  to 
be  flaftied,  ftuck,  and  {hot  at  for  fo  much 
per  day.  The  truth  is,  that  Authors  themfelves 
often  create  the  evils  they  complain  of,  and 
bring  a  difgrace  on  the  fervice  of  literature, 
by  being  afhamed  to  wear  the  badge  of  it. 
Voltaire,  in  his  letters  on  the  Englifh,  relates  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  of  falfe  pride 
in  our  own  Congreve.  Voltaire,  when  he  was 
in  England,  waited  on  Congreve,  and  told  him, 
that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  paying 
his  refpe&s  to  a  writer  fo  much  celebrated  for 
his  wit  and  humour.  Congreve  received  him 
politely  enough,  but  replied,  that  he  (hould 
be  glad  to  fee  him  as  a  common  gentleman, 
E  3  but 
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but  would  not  be  confidered  or  converfed  with  as 
an  Author.  The  French  writer  was  a  good  deal 
furprifed  at  fuch  a  ridiculous  piece  of  delicacy, 
and  could  not  help  telling  him,  that,  if  he  had 
been  no  more  than  a  common  gentleman,  he 
fliould  never  have  had  any  defire  of  feeing  him. 

I  HAVE  often  pleafed  myfelf  with  reflecting 
on  the  different  opinions,  which  my  readers  muft 
have  formed  of  me,  fince  my  firft  appearance 
as  an  Author.  As  poverty  is  one  of  the  general 
characterises  of  our  brotherhood,  thofe,  who 
indulge  themfelves  in  a  contempt  of  writers, 
have,  I  doubt  not  often  painted  me  to  their 
imagination  in  a  very  grotefque  tafte.  Their 
ideal  caricatures  have  perhaps  often  reprefented 
me  lodged  at  leaft  three  ftories  from  the  ground, 
compofing  diflertations  on  the  modern  tafte  in 
architecture  ;  at  another  time  I  may  have  been 
delineated  fitting  in  a  tattered  night-gown  and 
the  breeches  of  an  heathen  philofopher,  writing 
fatires  on  the  prefent  modes  in  drefs :  and  fome- 
times  perhaps  they  have  figured  me  half-ftarved 
for  want  of  an  hearty  meal,  penning  invedives 
againft  luxury  and  debauchery. 

But  while  thefe  have  reduced  me  to  this 
low  condition,  and  "  ftecped  me  in  poverty  to 

"  the 
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"  the  very  lips,"  I  flatter  myfclf,  that  fome  few 
have  beftowed  on  me  an  extraordinary  fhare  of 
virtue  and  underftanding.  After  fo  many  grave 
leflbns  againft  the  vices  and  luxury  of  the  prefent 
age,  they  will  naturally  fuppofe,  that  I  never 
rifked  a  farthing  at  the  gaming-table,  never  kept 
a  miftrefs,  would  decline  an  invitation  to  a 
turtle-feaft,  and,  rather  than  be  provoked  to 
fight  a  duel,  would  take  a  kick  on  the  breech, 
or  tweak  by  the  nofe,  with  all  the  calmnefs 
and  refignation  imaginable.  As  to  my  wit  and 
humour,  I  (hould  blufh  to  fet  down  the  many 
compliments  I  have  bad  from  feveral  unknown 
.correfpondents  on  that  head  :  and  I  once  received 
a  note  from  a  very  honeft  gentleman,  who 
defired  to  fpend  an  evening  with  me,  promifing 
himfelf  great  diverfion  in  cracking  a  bottle  with 
the  facetious  Mr.  TOWN. 

THESE  various  opinions  of  me  as  an  Author 
I  (hall  never  labour  to  reconcile :  but  {hall  be 
equally  contented  with  inftrudting  or  amufing 
the  gentle  reader,  whether  he  confiders  my 
papers  as  favours  fhowered  down  upon  him 
from  a  boolcTeller's  garret,  or  ifluing  from  my 
own  apartment.  However  this  may  be,  I  fhall 
never  think  it  a  difgrace  to  have  written,  or 
be  afliamed  to  be  confidered  as  an  Author  j  and 
E  4  if 
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if  ever  Mr.  Voltaire  mould'  think  proper  to  vifit 
England  again,  I  fhall  be  very  glad  of  a  literary 
chat  with  him,  and  will  give  him  a  moft 
gracious  reception. 
T 

NUMB.  CXV.     Thursday,  April  8,    1756. 

—  Crelebs  quid  agam  ?  —  HOR. 

With  an  Old  Bachelor  how  things  mifcarry  ! 
What  flail  I  do  ?  go  hang  myfelf?  or  marry  ? 

To    Mr.     r  0  WN. 

S  I  R,  -Aprils,  1756. 

NO  man  is  a  fmcerer  friend  to  innocent 
pleafantryr  or  more  defirous  of  promoting 
it,  than  myfelf.  Raillery  of  every  kind,  provided 
it  be  confined  within  due  bounds,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  excellent  ingredient  in  converfation  j 
and  I  am  never  difpleafed,  if  I  can  contribute 
to  the  harmlefs  mirth  of  the  company,  by  being 
myfelf  the  fubje6t  of  it :  but,  in  good  truth, 
I  have  neither  a  fortune,  a  conftitution,  nor 
a  temper,  that  will  enable  me  to  chuckle  and 
fhake  my  fides,  while  I  fuffer  more  from  the 
feftivity  of  my  friends,  than  the  fpleen  or  malice 
of  my  enemies  could  poffibly  inflict  upon  me ; 

nor 
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nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon,  why  I  fhould  fo  far 
move  the  mirthful  indignation  of  the  ladies,  as 
to  be  teazed  arid  worried  to  death  in  mere  fport, 
for  no  earthly  reafon,  but  that  I  am  what  the 
world  calls  an  Old  Bachelor. 

THE  female  part  of  my  acquaintance  en- 
tertain an  odd  opinion,  that  a  Bachelor  is  not 
in  fa&  a  rational  creature  j  at  leaft,  that  he  has 
not  the  fenfe  of  feeling  in  common  with  the 
reft  of  mankind  j  that  a  Bachelor  may  be  beaten 
like  a  ftock-fifh;  that  you  may  thruft  pins  into 
his  legs,  and  wring  him  by  the  nofe  j  in  (hort, 
that  you  cannot  take  too  many  liberties  with 
a  Bachelor.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  on 
what  foundation  thefe  romping  philofophers  have 
grounded  their  hypothecs,  though,  at  the  fame 
time  I  am  a  melancholy  proof  of  it's  exigence, 
as  well  as  of  it's  abfurdity. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  whom  I  frequently  vifit, . 
has  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  the  youngeft  of 
which  has  perfccuted  me  thefe  ten  years.     Thefe. 
ingenious  young  ladies  have  not  only  found  out 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  my  being  themfelves, 
but  have  likewife  communicated  their  difcovery 
to  all  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  :   fo  that, . 
if  they  happen  at  any  time  to  be  apprized  of 
E  5  my 
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my  coming,  (which  I  take  all  poffible  care  to 
prevent)  they  immediately  difpatch  half  a  dozen 
cards  to  their  faithful  allies,  to  beg  the  favour 
of  their  company  to  drink  coffee,  and  help  teaze 
Mr.  Ironfide.  Upon  thefe  occafions,  my  entry 
into  the  room  is  fometimes  oWlru&ed  by  a  cord, 
fattened  acrofc  the  bottom  of  the  door-cafe ; 
which,  as  I  am  a  little  near-fighted,  I  feldom 
difcover,  'till  it  has  brought  me  upon  my  knees 
before  them.  While  I  am  employed  in  brufliing 
the  duft  from  my  black  rollers,  or  chafing  my 
broken  fhins,  my  wig  is  fuddenly  conveyed  away, 
and  either  ftuffed  behind  the  looking  glafs,  or 
tofTed  from  one  to  the  other  fo  dexteroufly  and 
with  fuch  velocity,  that,  after  many  a  fruitlefs 
attempt  to  recover  it,  I  am  obliged  to  fit 
down  bare-headed,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  the 
fpe&ators.  The  laft  time  I  found  myfelf  in 
thefe  diftrefsful  circumftances,  the  eldeft  girlj 
a  fprightly  mifchievous  jade,  ftepped  brifkly  up 
to  me,  and  promifed  to  reftore  my  wig,  if 
I  would  play  her  a  tune  on  a  fmall  flute  fhe 
held  in  her  hand.  I  inftanly  applied  it  to  my 
lips,  and  blowing  luftily  into  it,  to  my  incon- 
ceivable furprife,  was  immediately  choaked  and 
blinded  with  a  cloud  of  foot,  that  iflued  from 
every  hole  in  the  inftrument.  The  younger 
part  of  the  company  declared  I  had  not  executed 

the 
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the  conditions,  and  refufed  to  furrender  my 
wig ;  but  the  father  who  has  a  rough  kind  of 
facctioufnefs  about  him,  infiftcd  on  its  being 
delivered  up,  and  protefted  that  he  never  knew 
the  Black  Joke  better  performed  in  his  life. 

I  A  M  naturally  a  quiet  inoffenfive  animal, 
and  not  eafily  ruffled ;  yet  I  fliall  never  fubmit 
to  thefe  indignities  with  patience,  'till  I  am 
fatisfied  I  deferve  them.  Even  the  old  maids 
of  my  acquaintance,  who,  one  would  think, 
might  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  a  brother  in 
diftrefs,  confpire  with  their  nieces  to  harrafs 
and  torment  me :  and  it  is  not  many  nights, 
fince  Mifs  Dianna  Grizzle  utterly  fpoiled  the  only 
fuperfine  fuit  I  have  in  the  world,  by  pinning 
the  fkirts  of  it  together  with  a  red-hot  poker. 
I  own,  my  refentment  of  this  injury  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  I  determined  to  punifh  it  by  kiffing 
the  offender,  which  in  cool  blood  I  fhould  never 
have  attempted.  The  fatisfaclion,  however,, 
which  I  obtained  by  this  imprudent  revenge, 
was  much  like  what  a  man  of  honour  feels  on 
finding  himfelf  run  through  the  body  by  the 
fcoundrel  who  had  offended  him.  My  upper 
lip  was  transfixed  with  a  large  corkin  pin, 
which  in  the  fcufHe  fhe  had  conveyed  into  her 
ifiiouth  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  I  (hall  carry  the 
E  6  mentor  em 
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memorem  labris  nctam  (the  mark  of  this  Judas- 
kifs)  from  aa  old  maid  to  the  grave  with  me. 

THESE  misfortunes,  or  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  I  encounter  daily  :  but  at  thefe  feafons 
of  the  year,  which  give  a  fanction  to  this  kind 
cf  practical  wit,  and  when  every  man  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  entertain  himfelf  at  his  friend's 
expence,  I  live  in  hourly  apprehenfions  of  more 
mortifying  adventures.  No  miferable  dunghill 
cock,  devoted  a  victim  to  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  the  mob,  would  be  more  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  a  Shrove -Tuefday,  were  he  endued 
with  human  reafon  and  forecaft,  than  I  am  at 
the  approach  of  a  merry  Ckriftmas  or  the  Firft 
of  April.  No  longer  ago  than  laft  Thursday 
which  was  the  latter  of  thefe  feftivals,  I  was 
peftered  with  mortifying  prefents  from  the  ladies  ; 
obliged  to  pay  the  carriage  of  half  a  dozen 
oyfter-barrels  fluffed  with  brick-bats,  and  ten 
packets  by  the  poft  containing  nothing  but  old 
news- papers.  But  what  vexed  me  the  mofr, 
was  the  being  fent  fifty  miles  out  of  town, 
on  that  day,  by  a  counterfeit  exprefs  from  a 
dying  relation. 

I  COULD  not  help  reflecting,  with  a  figh,  on 
the  refemblance  between  the  imaginary  grievance 

of 
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of  poor  Tom  in  the  tragedy  of  Lear,  and  thofe 
which  I  really  experienced.  I,  like  him,  was 
led  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and 
quagmire;  and  though  knives  were  not  laid 
under  my  pillow,  minced  horfe-hair  was  ftrewed 
upon  my  (beets :  like  him,  I  was  made  to  ride 
on  an  hard-trotting  horfe  through  the  moft 
dangerous  ways,  and  found,  at  the  end  of  my 
journey,  that  I  had  only  been  courfing  my  own 
fliadow. 

As  much  a  fufferer  as  I  arn  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  women  in  general,  I  muft  not  forget  to 
remark,  that  the  pertnefs  and  faucinefs  of  an  old 
maid  is  particularly  offenfive  to  me.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  virginity  of  thefe  ancient 
mifles  is  at  leaft  as  ridiculous,  as  my  own 
celibacy.  If  I  am  to  be  condemned  for  having 
never  made  an  offer,  they  are  as  much  to  blame 
for  having  never  accepted  one  :  if  I  am  to  be 
derided  for  having  never  married,  who  never 
attempted  to  make  a  conqueft ;  they  are  more 
properly  the  objects  of  derifion,  who  are  ftill 
unmarried,  after  having  made  fo  many.  Num- 
berlefs  are  the  propofals  they  have  rejected, 
according  to  their  own  account :  and  they  are 
eternally  boafting  of  the  havock  they  have  for- 
merly made  among  the  knights,  baronets,  and 

'fquires, 
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'fquires,  at  Bath,  Tunbridge,  and  Epfom ;  while 
a  tattered  madrigal  perhaps,  a  fnip  of  hair,  or 
the  portrait  of  a  cherry- cheeked  gentleman  in 
a  milk-white  periwig,  are  the  only  remaining 
proofs  of  thofe  beauties,  which  are  now  withered 
like  the  fhort-lived  rofe,  and  have  only  left  the 
virgin  thorn  remaining. 

BELIEVE  me,  Mr.  TOWN,  I  am  almoft 
afraid  to  truft  you  with  the  publication  of  this 
epiftle  :  the  ladies,  whom  I  laft  mentioned,  will 
be  fo  exafperated  on  reading  it,  that  I  muft 
expect  no  quarter  at  their  hands  for  the  future  j 
fmce  they  are  generally  as  little  inclined  to 
forgivenefs  in  their  old-age,  as  they  were  to  pity 
and  compaffion  in  their  youth.  One  expedient, 
however,  is  left  me,  which,  if  put  in  execution, 
will  effe&ually  fcreen  me  from  their  refentment. 

I  SHALL  be  happy,  therefore,  if  by  your 
means  I  may  be  permitted  to  inform  the  ladies, 
that  as  fufty  an  animal  as  they  think  me,  it  is  not 
impoffible  but  by  a  little  gentler  treatment,  than 
I  have  hitherto  met  with,  I  may  be  humanized 
into  an  hufband.  As  an  inducement  to  them  to 
relieve  me  from  my  prefent  uneafy  circumftances, 
you  may  aflure  them,  that  I  am  rendered  fo 
exceeding  tractable  by  the  very  fevere  difcipline 

I  have 
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I  have  undergone,  that  they  may  mould  and 
fafhion  me  to  their  minds  with  eafe  j  and 
confequently,  that  by  marrying  me  a  woman 
will  fave  herfelf  all  that  trouble,  which  a  wife 
of  any  fpirit  is  obliged  to  take  with  an  unruly 
hufband,  who  is  abfurd  enough  to  expect  from 
her  a  ftrict  performance  of  the  marriage  vow, 
even  in  the  very  minute  article  of  obedience : 
that,  fo  far  from  contradicting  a  lady,  I  fhall 
be  mighty  well  fatisfied  if  flie  contents  herfelf 
with  contradicting  me  :  that,  if  I  happen  at  any 
time  inadvertently  to  thwart  her  inclinations, 
I  {hall  think  myfelf  rightly  ferved,  if  fhe  boxes 
my  ear?,  fpits  in  my  face,  or  treads  upon  my 
corns :  that  if  I  approach  her  lips,  when  fhe  is 
Hot  in  a  kifling  humour,  I  fhall  expect  fhe  will 
bite  me  by  the  nofe  ;  or,  if  I  take  her  by  the 
hand  in  an  improper  feafon,  that  fhe  will  in- 
ftantly  begin  to  pinch,  fcratch,  and  claw,  and 
apply  her  fingers  to  thofe  purpofes,  which  they 
were  certainly  intended  by  nature  to  fulfil.  Add 
to  thefe  accomplifhments,  fo  requifite  to  make 
the  married  ftate  happy,  that  I  am  not  much 
turned  of  fifty,  can  tie  on  my  cravat,  faften  a 
button,  or  mend  an  hole  in  my  flocking  without 
any  affiftance. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

CHRISTOPHER  IRONSIDE. 
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NUMB.  CXVI.    Thurfday,  April  15,    1756. 

Defpicere  unde  queas  alios,  paffimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palantes  quasrere  vitae. 

LUCRET. 

Here  each  Profe/Jion,  and  it's  tribe  we  view, 
Seme  toiling  in  the  old,  and  fame  inventing  new. 

flT^HOSE  parents,  who  are  unable  to  give 
J.  their  fons  an  eftate,  regard  the  educating 
them  to  one  of  the  three  great  Profeffions  of 
Law,  Phyfic,  and  Divinity,  as  putting  them  in 
the  high  road  to  acquire  one.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  our  young 
men  are  brought  up  with  a  view  to  Lambeth,  the 
Seals,  or  Wanvick-Lane.  But  alas  !  their  hopes 
and  expectations  of  rifing  by  their  Profeffions 
are  often  fruftrated ;  and  the  furprifing  numbers, 
engaged  in  running  the  fame  race,  necefiarily 
joftle  one  another.  For  though  the  courts  of 
juftice  are  tolerably  fupplied  with  matters  of 
litigation ;  though  there  are  many  invalids  and 
valetudinarians  ;  and  though  great  part  of  England. 
is  laid  out  in  church- preferments ;  yet  there  is 
not  in  all  the  kingdom  fufficient  matter  for  legal 
contention,  to  employ  a  tenth  part  of  thofe, 

who 
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who  have  been  trained  to  engrofs  deeds  in  their 
chambers,  or  to  harangue  at  the  bar  :  the  number 
of  patients  bears  no  proportion  to  the  fwarms  of 
the  Faculty,  nor  would  it,  though  a  confutation 
were  to  fit  on  every  fick  man,  like  carrion-flies 
upon  a  carcafe :  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
reverend  Divines  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  thofe 
bifhopricks,  deaneries,  prebends,  reclories,  vicar- 
ages, &c.  which,  when  they  are  ordained,  they 
conceive  it  to  be  part  of  their  holy  office  to  fill. 
From  thefe  frequent  failures  in  each  of  the 
Profeffions,  the  younger  fons  of  great  men  often 
wifti,  that  they  had  been  permitted  to  difgrace 
the  family  by  fome  mercantile,  or  more  plebeian 
occupation ;  while  the  fon  of  the  mechanic  cui  fes 
the  pride  of  his  father,  who,  inftead  of  fecuring 
him  a  livelihood  in  his  own  bufinefs,  has  con- 
demned him  to  ftarve  in  pudding- fleeves,  that 
he  may  do  honour  to  his  relations  by  being  a 
gentleman. 

THE  Three  Profeffions  being  thus  crouded 
with  more  candidates  for  bufinefs  and  preferment, 
than  can  poffibly  be  employed  or  promoted,  has 
occafioned  feveral  irregularities  in  the  conduit 
of  the  followers  of  each  of  them.  The  utter 
impoffibility  of  fupporting  themfclves  in  'the  ufual 
method  of  praclifing  Law,  Phyfic,  or  Divinity, 

without 
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without  clients,  patients,  or  parifhioners,  has 
induced  the  labourers  in  each  of  thofe  vocations 
to  feek  out  new  veins  and  branches.  The 
young  Solicitor,  who  finds  he  has  nothing  to 
do,  now  he  is  out  of  his  clerkfhip,  offers  his 
affiftance,  in  the  tranfa&ion  of  all  law  affairs, 
by  the  public  papers,  and,  like  the  advertifing 
taylors,  promifes  to  work  cheaper  than  any  of 
his  brethren  ;  while  the  young  Barrifter,  after 
having  exhibited  his  tye-wig  in  Weftminjler- 
Hall,  during  feveral  terms,  to  no  purpofe,  is 
obliged  to  forego  the  hope  of  rivalling  Murray 
and  Coke,  and  content  himfelf  with  being  the 
oracle  of  the  courts  of  Carolina  or  "Jamaica. 
The  Graduate  in  Medicine,  finding  himfelf  un- 
folicited  for  prefcription  or  advice,  and  likely  to 
ftarve  by  pra&ifing  phyfic  fecundum  artem,  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  College,  and  prcfciTes  to  curs 
all  difeafes  by  nojlrums  unmentioned  in  the 
difpenfatory.  He  commences  a  thriving  quack, 
and  foon  makes  his  way  through  the  important 
medical  degrees  of  walking  on  foot,  riding  on 
horfeback,  difpenfmg  his  drugs  from  an  one- 
horfe  chaife,  and  laftly  lolling  in  a  chariot.  The 
Divine,  without  living,  cure,  or  leclurefhip,  may 
perhaps  incur  tranfportation  for  illegal  marriages, 
fet  up  a  theatrical-oratorical-^///^^^  chapel 
under  the  {belter  of  the  tolerauon-a&  and  the 

butchers 
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butchers  of  Clare- Market^  or  kindle  the  inward 
light  in  the  bofoms  of  the  Saints  of  Moor-fields^ 
and  the  Magddens  of  Broad  St.  Giles's, 

BUT  notwithftanding  thefe  {hoots,  ingrafted, 
as  it  .were,  into  the  main  body  of  the  Profeffions, 
it  is  ftill  impoffible  for  the  vaft  multitude  of 
Divines,  Lawyers,  and  Phyficians  to  maintain 
themfelves,  at  any  rate,  within  the  pale  of  their 
refpe&ive  employments.  7"hey  have  .often  been 
compelled,  at  leaf!:,,  to  call  in  adveatitious  ones, 
and  .  have  fometimes  totally  abandoned,  their 
original  undertakings,  .They. have  frequently 
made  mutual  tranfuions  into  the  occupations  of 
each  other,  or  have  perhaps  embraced  other 
employments;  which,  though  diftin£t  from  all 
three,  and  not  ufually  dignified  with  the  tide 
of  Profeffions,  may  fairly  be  confidered  in  that 
light  ;  fmce  they  are  the  fole  means  of  fupport 
to  many  thoufands,  who  toiled  in  vain  for  a 
fubfiftence  in  the  three  Capital  Ones.  On  thefe 
Profeffions,  and  their  various  followers,  I  fhall 
here  make  fome  obfervations. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  Profeffions  is  an  Author. 
The  mart  of  literature  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  reforts  of  unbeneficed  Divines,  and  Law- 
yers and  Physicians  without  practice.  There  zre, 

at 
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at  prefent  in  the  world  of  Authors,  Do&ors 
of  Phyfic,  who,  (to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  one  of 
them)  have  no  great  fatigue  from  the  bufinefs 
of  their  profeflion :  many  Clergymen,  whofe 
fermons  are  the  moft  inconfiderable  part  of  their 
compofuions :  and  feveral  Gentlemen  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  who,  inftead  of  driving  the  quill 
over  fkins  of  parchment,  lead  it  through  all 
the  mazes  of  modern  novels,  critiques,  and 
pamphlets.  Many  likewife  have  embraced  this 
Profeffion,  who  were  never  bred  to  any  other : 
and  I  might  alfo  mention  the  many  bankrupt 
tradefmen  and  broken  artificers,  who  daily  enter 
into  this  new  way  of  bufinefs,  if,  by  perfuing  it 
in  the  fame  mechanical  manner  as  their  former 
occupations,  they  might  not  rather  be  regarded 
as  following  a  trade,  than  a  Profeffion. 

THE  fecond  of  thefe  Profeffions  is  a  Player. 
The  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  aflume  the  per- 
fons  of  the  Drama,  are  compofed  of  as  great  a 
variety  of  characters  as  thofe  they  reprefent. 
The  hiftory  of  the  ftage  might  afford  many 
inftances  of  thofe,  who  in  the  trade  of  death 
might  have  jlain  men,  have  yet  condefcended 
to  deal  counterfeit  {laughter  from  their  right 
hands,  and  adminifter  harmlefs  phials  and  bowls 
of  poifon.  We  might  read  alfo  of  perfons, 

whofe 
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whofe  fifts  were  intended  to  beat  the  <c  drum 
"  ecclefiaftic,"  who  have,  with  unexpected  fpi- 
rit  become  theatrical  voluntiers.  In  regard 
to  the  Law,  many,  who  were  originally  de- 
figned  .to  manifeft  their  talents  for  elocution  in 
W eft minjler -ball i  have  difplayed  them  in  Drtiry 
Lane ;  and  it  may  be  added,  on  theatrical  au- 
thority, that 


Not  e'en  Attorneys  have  this  rage  ivh 

But  chang d  their  pens  for  truncheons,  ink  for  blood, 

And,  Jlrange  rtverfe  ! — dfdfor  their  country's  good, 


I  WILL  not  fo  far  affront  thofe  gentlemen, 
who  were  ever  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
three  honourable  Profeffions  of  Law,  Phylic, 
and  Divinity,  as  to  fuppofe  that  any  of  them 
have  ever  taken  up  the  more  fafhionable  employ- 
ment of  a  Pimp  :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  this  is  a  very 
common  and  lucrative  Profeffion,  and  that  very 
many  provide  themfelves  with  the  necefTaries  of 
life,  by  adminiftering  to  the  pleafures  of  others. 
A  convenient  coufin,  fifter,  or  wife,  has  fome- 
times  proved  the  chief  means  of  making  a  fortune ; 
and  the  tongue  of  flander  has  often  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  the  price  of  procuration  has  been 
paid  with  a  place  or  a  bifhoprick. 

THE 
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THE  mod  advantageous  and  genteel  of  ali 
Profeifions  is  Gaming.  Whoever  will  make  this 
fcience  his  ftudy,  will  find  it  the  readieft  way 
to  riches,  and  moft  certain  paiTport  to  the  beft 
company  :  for  the  polite  world  will  always  admit 
any  one  to  their  fociety,  who  will  condefcend 
to  win  their  money.  The  followers  of  this 
Profeffion  are  very  numerous  :  which  is,  indeed, 
no  wonder,  when  we  reflect  on  the  numbers 
it  fupports  in  eafe  and  affluence,  at  no  greater 
pains  than  packing  the  cards  or  cogging  the 
dice,  and  no  more  rilk  than  being  fometimes- 
tweaked  by  the  nofe,  or  kicked  out  of  company : 
befides  which,  this  Profeffion  daily  receives  new 
luftre  from  the  many  Perfons  of  quality,  that 
follow  it,  and  croud  into  it  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs,  as  into  the  army.  Among  Gamefters  may 
alfo  be  found  Lawyers,  who  get  more  by  being 
mafters  of  all  the  Cafes  in  Hoyley  than  by  their 
knowledge  of  thofe,  recorded  in  the  report- 
books  ;  Phyficians,  the  chief  object  of  whofe 
attention  is  the  circulation  of  the  E.  Q.  table ; 
and  Divines,  who,  we  may  fuppofe,  were  hinted 
at  by  a  famous  wit  in  a  certain  aflembly,  when, 
among  the  other  benefits  refulting  from  a  double 
tax  upon  dice,  he  thought  fit  to  enumerate,  that 
it  might  poflibly  prevent  the  Clergy  from  playing 
at  back-gammon. 

BUT 
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BUT  the  more  danger  the  more  honour:  and 
therefore  no  Profeffion  is  more  honourable  than 
that  of  an  Highwayman.  Who  the  followers 
of  this  Profeffion  are,  and  with  what  fuccefs 
they  pradtife  it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  relate  j 
as  the  memoirs  of  feveral  of  them  have  been 
already  penned  by  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate^ 
and  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  lives  of  all 
the  prefent  practitioners  will  be  written  hereafter 
by  that  faithful  hiftorian.  I  (hall,  therefore, 
only  fay,  that  the  prefent  fpirit  of  diflblutenefs 
and  free-thinking  muft  unavoidably  bring  this 
honourable  Profeffion  more  and  more  into  vogue, 
and  that  every  Seffions  may  foon  be  expected  to 
afford  an  inftance  of  a  GV»Mw<ztf-H5ghwayman. 

W 


NUMI 
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NUMB.  CXVII.    Thurfday,  dpril  22,  1756. 

Ergo  haud  difficile  eft  perituram  arceffere  fummam 
Lancibus  oppofitis,  vel  matris  imagine  fra&a. 

Juv. 

Here  to  the  fpendthrift  ready  cajh  is  lent, 
On  plate,  or  rings,  or  watches,  cent,  per  cent. 
Here,  from  it's  frame  tb'  enamel?  d  portrait  drawn, 
The  circling  brilliants  are  received  in  pawn. 

I  HAVE  often  amufed  myfelf  with  confidering 
the  mean  and  ridiculous  fhifts,  to  which  the 
extravagant  are  fometimes  reduced.  When  the 
certain  fupplies  of  a  regular  income  are  exhaufted, 
they  are  obliged  to  caft  about  for  ready  cafh, 
and  fet  the  invention  to  work,  in  order  to  devife 
means  of  repairing  their  finances.  Such  attempts 
to  enlarge  their  revenue  have  frequently  driven 
thofe,  whofe  great  fouls  would  not  be  curbed  by 
the  ftraitnefs  of  their  circumftances,  into  very 
uncommon  undertakings :  they  have  fent  lords 
to  Arthur's,  and  ladies  to  aflemblies,  or  fome- 
times worfe  places.  We  may  fafely  conclude, 
|hat  whoever  breaks  through  all  ceconomy,  will 
foon  difcard  honefty :  though  perhaps  it  might 
be  deemed  Scania/urn  Magnet urn  to  aver,  that 

prodigal 
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prodigal  men  .  of  quality  have  often  fold  their, 
country  to  redeem  their  eftates,  and  that  ex- 
travagant ladies  have  been  known  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  their  pin-money  by  pilfering 
and  larceny. 

ONE  of  the  firft  and  chief  rcfources  of  ex- 
travagance, both  in  high  and  low  life,  is  the 
Pawnbroker's.  I  never  pafs  by  one  of  thefe 
fhops,  without  confidering  them  as  the  repofi- 
tories  of  half  the  jewels,  plate,  &c.  in  town.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  honeft  and  induftrious 
are  fometimes  forced  to  fupply  their  neceffities  by 
this  method  :  but  if  we  were  to  inquire,  to  whom 
the  feveral  articles  in  thefe  mifcellaneous  ware- 
houfes  belong,  we  fhould  find  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  be  the  property  of  the  idle  and  infamous 
among  the  vulgar,  or  the  prodigal  and  luxurious 
among  the  great:  and  if,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  who  placed  the  Temple  of  Honour  be- 
hind thev  Temple  of  Virtue,  propriety  (hould  be 
attempted  in  the  fituation  of  Pawnbrokers  fhops, 
they  would  be  placed  contiguous  to  a  gin-fhop, 
as  in  the  ingenious  print  of  Hogarthy  or  behind 
a  tavern,  gaming-houfe,  or  bagnio. 

GOING  home  late  laft  Saturday  night,  I  was 

witnefs  to  a  curious  dialogue  at  the  door  of  one 

VOL.  IV.  F  of 
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of  thefe  houfes.  An  honeft  journeyman  car- 
penter, whofe  wife,  it  feems,  had  pawned  his 
beft  cl oaths,  having  juft  received  his  week's 
pay,  was  come  to  redeem  them ;  but,  it  being 
paft  twelve  o'clock,  the  man  of  the  houfe,  who 
kept  up  the  converfation  by  means  of  a  little 
grate  in  the  door,  refufed  to  deliver  them; 
though  the  poor  carpenter  begged  hard  for  his 
holiday  cloaths,  as  the  morrow  was  Rafter 
Sunday.  This  accident  led  me  to  reflect  on 
the  various  perfons  in  town,  who  carry  on  this 
kind  of  commerce  with  the  pawnbrokers,  and 
gave  occafion  to  the  following  Dream. 

I  WAS  fcarce  afleep,  before  I  found  myTelf  at 
the  entrance  of  a  blind  alley,  terminated  by  a 
little  hatch;  where  I  faw  a  vaft  concourfe  of 
people,  of  different  ages,  fex,  and  condi- 
tion, going  in  and  coming  out.  Some  of 
thefe  I  obferved,  as  they  went  up,  very  richly 
dreft ;  and  others  were  adorned  with  jewels  and 
coftly  trinkets  :  but  I  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  at  their  return  they  were  all  divefted  of 
their  finery;  and  feveral  had  even  their  gowns 
and  coats  ftript  off  their  backs.  A  lady,  who 
ftrutted  up  in  a  rich  brocaded  fuit,  fneaked  back 
again  in  an  ordinary  fluff  night-gown  :  a  fecond 
retreated  with  the  lofs  of  a  diamond  folitaire  and 

pearl 
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pearl  necklace ;  and  a  third,  who  had  bundled 
up  her  whole  ftock  of  linnen,  fcarce  efcaped  with 
what  me  had  upon  her  back.  I  obferved  feveral 
gentlemen,  who  brought  their  fideboards  of 
plate,  to  be  melted  down,  as  it  were,  into  cur- 
rent fpecie:  many  had  their  pockets  difburthened 
of  their  watches  j  and  fome,  even  among  the 
military  gentlemen,  were  obliged  to  deliver  up 
their  fwords.  Others  of  the  company  marched 
up,  heavy  laden  with  pictures,  houfhold  goods, 
and  domeftic  utenfils :  one  carried  a  fpit  j  ano- 
ther brandiftied  a  gridiron  ;  a  third  flourifhed  a 
frying-pan ;  while  a  fourth  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance the  old  fign  of  the  Dog's  Head  in 
the  Porridge-pot.  I  faw  feveral  trot  up  merrily 
with  their  chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture: 
but  I  could  not  help  pitying  one  poor  creature 
among  the  reft,  who  after  having  ftript  his 
whole  houfe,  even  to  his  feather-bed,  ftalked 
along  like  a  Lock -Patient,  wrapt  up  in  the 
blankets,  while  his  wife  accompanied  him  doing 
penance  in  the  fheets. 

As  I  was  naturally  curious  to  fee  the  infide 
of  the  receptacle,  where  all  thefe  various  fpoils 
were  depofited,  I  ftept  up  to  the  hatch  j  and 
meeting  a  grave  ojd  gentleman  at  the  threfhold, 
I  defired  him  to  inform  me  what  place  it  was, 
F2  and 
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and  what  bufinefs  was  tranfa&ed  there.  He 
very  courteoufly  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  me  through  a  dark  pafiage,  brought  me 
into  a  fpacious  hall,  which  he  told  me  was  the 
Temple  of  Ufury,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  the 
chief  prieft  of  it.  One  part  of  this  building  was 
hung  round  with  all  kinds  of  apparel,  like  the 
fale  -  fhops  in  Monmouth  -  Street  j  another  was 
ftrewed  with  a  variety  of  goods,  and  refembled 
the  brokers  fhops  in  Harp  Alley ;  and  another 
part  was  furnifhed  with  fuch  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  jewels  and  rich  plate,  that  I  fhould  rather 
have  fancied  myfelf  in  the  Church  of  the  Lady 
of  Loretto.  All  thefe,  my  guide  informed  me, 
were  the  offerings  of  that  croud,  which  I  had 
feen  reforting  to  this  Temple.  The  Churches 
in  Roman-Catholic  countries  have  commonly  a 
crofs  fixed  upon  them ;  the  Cbinefe  erect  dragons 
and  hang  bells  about  their  Pagods ;  and  the 
Turkifa  Mofques  are  diftinguifhed  by  Crefcents  j 
but  I  could  not  help  taking  particular  notice, 
that  this  Temple  of  Ufury  had  it's  veftibule 
adorned  with  three  wooden  balls  painted  blue  j 
the  myftery  of  which,  I  was  told,  was  as  dark 
and  unfathomablt  as  the  Pythagorean  number,  or 
the  fecret  doctrines  of  Trifmegift. 
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WHEN  I  had  in  fome  meafure  fatisfied  my 
curiofity,  in  taking  a  general  furvey  of  the 
Temple,  my  inftru&or  led  me  to  an  interior 
corner  of  it,  where  the  moft  fplendid  offerings 
were  fpread  upon  a  large  altar.  This  bauble, 
faid  he,  (hewing  me  an  elegant  fprig  of  dia- 
monds, is  an  aigret,  fent  in  laft  week  by  a  lady 
of  quality,  who  has  ever  fince  kept  home,  with 
her  head.mufHed  up  in  a  double  clout,  for  a 
pretended  fit  of  the  tooth- ache.  She  has,  at 
different  times,  made  an  offering  of  all  her 
jewels  :  and,  befides  thefe,  her  whole  wardrobe 
was  very  lately  lodged  here,  which  threw  her 
into  an  hyfteric  fever,  and  confined  her  to  her 
bed-gown  for  upwards  of  a  month.  Thofe 
ear-rings  and  other  jewels,  are  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  young  bride  j  who  was  fo  conftant  a  votary 
to  this  place,  that,  when  nothing  elfe  remained 
for  an  offering,  (he  even  brought  in  her  wedding- 
ring.  You  may  be  furprifed,  perhaps,  to  behold 
fuch  a  variety  of  necklaces,  girdle-buckles,  foli- 
taires,  and  other  female  ornaments,  as  are  here 
collected :  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  their  devo- 
tions in  the  Temple  of  Ufury  have  been  chiefly 
encouraged  and  kept  alive,  by  their  aflifting  at 
the  midnight  orgies  of  Avarice. 

F  -i  NOR 
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NOR  are  the  gentlemen,  continued  he,  lefs 
encouragers  of  our  rites.  That  gold  watch 
laid  fnug,  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  the  fob  of 
a  young  man  of  quality  ;  but  it  was  one  night 
jerked  out  by  a  fingle  throw  of  the  dice  at  a 
gaming-table,  and  made  it's  way  into  the  pocket 
of  a  ftranger,  who  placed  it  here  to  keep  com- 
pany with  feveral  others,  brought  hither  on  a 
fimilar  occafion.  Thofe  brilliant  buckles  once 
glittered  on  the  fhoes  of  a  very  pretty  fellow, 
who  ftt  out  laft  winter  orrhis  travels  into  foreign 
parts,  but  never  got  further  than  Boulogne :  and 
that  fword,  with  the  rich  fillagrce  hilt  and  ele- 
gantly-fancied fword-knot  with  gold  taffels,  once 
dangled  at  the  fide  of  a  fpirited  Buck;  who  left 
it  here  two  years  ago,  when  he  went  off  in  a 
great  hurry,  to  take  pofleffion  of  a  large  eftate 
in  his  native  country,  Ireland^  whence  he  is  not 
yet  returned.  You  may  fee  many  others  of  thefe 
inftruments  of  death,  which  ruft  peacefully  in 
their  fcabbards,  as  being  of  no  ufe  whatever  to 
their  owners :  that  which  commonly  hangs 
upon  the  vacant  peg  there,  belongs,  you  muft 
know,  to  a  noble  captain :  it  is  called  upon 
duty  once  a  month,  and  is  at  this  inftant  mount- 
ing guard  at  St.  James's. 

NOT 
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NOT  far  from  thefe  rich  ornaments  hung 
feveral  embroidered  coats,  laced  waiftcoats, 
Point  d'Ejpagne  hats,  &c.  This  fuit,  faid  my 
venerable  inftructor,  pointing  to  one  richly  em- 
broidered, was  made  up  for  a  noble  lord  on  the 
laft  Birth-day,  and  conveyed  hither  the  very 
next  morning  after  it  had  appeared  at  court. 
That  jemmy  waiftcoat  with  the  gold  worked 
button-holes,  on  the  next  peg,  was  the  property 
of  a  fmart  templar,  who,  having  fpent  a  night 
out  of  his  chambers,  fent  his  waiftcoat  hither  in 
the  morning,  as  a  penitential  offering,  by  his 
landlady.  As  to  that  heap  of  camblet  gowns, 
checked  aprons,  and  coloured  handkerchiefs, 
which  you  fee  ftrung  together  a  little  further 
off,  they  are  oblations  made  here  by  a  feet  of 
maudlin  votaries,  who  relbrt  to  this  Temple,  to 
pay  their  devotions  to  a  Goddefs,  whom  they 
have  chriftened  Madam  Giny  but  whom  they 
fometimes  honour  with  the  more  proper  appella- 
tion of  Strip  me  Naked. 

WHILE  my  conductor  was  thus  relating  the 
hiftory  of  the  various  offerings,  arid  the  perfons 
who  had  made  them,  he  was  fuddenly  called 
afide  to  a  dark  clofet ;  feveral  of  which  were 
creeled  near  the  entrance,  and  appeared  not 
unlike  the  confeffionals  of  the  Romijh  priefts, 
F  4  Thefe 
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Thefe  little  boxes,  I  found,  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  votaries,  who  came  to  pay  their 
devotions,  and  make  their  offerings :  but  the 
neceflary  rites  and  ceremonies  were  commonly 
folemnized  with  as  much  caution  and  pri- 
vacy, as  the  myfteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  among 
the  Romans.  At  prefent,  however,  there  was 
a  greater  noife  and  hubbub  than  ufual.  A  per- 
fon  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  kingdom,  who  had 
made  fome  very  considerable  oblations  of  gold 
and  filver  plate,  was  now  about  to  celebrate 
a  feaft  in  honour  of  Bacchus^  in  which,  as 
thefe  rich  utenfils  would  be  requifite,  he  prayed 
to  have  the  ufe  of  them.  The  chief  prieft,  after 
having  received  the  cuftomary  fee,  granted  a  dif- 
penfation  for  this  purpofe,  and  loaded  the  mef- 
fengers  with  a  number  of  wrought  ewers,  vafes, 
and  chargers;  at  the  fame  time  commiffioning 
two  or  three  of  the  inferior  officials  of  the  Temple 
to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  feaft,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  plate  was  duly  returned,  and  fafely 
lodged  again  in  the  Temple. 

THESE  matters  were  fcarce  adjufted,  before 
an  unexpected  incident  filled  the  whole  Temple 
with  confufion  and  disturbance.  A  rude  tribe 
of  officers  broke  in  upon  us,  put  a  flop  to  the 
rites,  and  feized  the  chief  prieft  himfelf,  charging 

him 
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him  with  having  profaned  the  place  by  a  crime 
almoft  as  infamous  as  facrilege.  He  was  ac- 
cufed  of  having  encouraged  robbers  to  ftrip  the 
citizens  of  their  moft  valuable  effects,  and  for 
a  fmall  reward  to  depofit  the'm  as  offerings. 
The  clamour  on  this  occafion  was  very  great; 
and  at  laft  one  of  the  officers,  methought,  feized 
me,  as  a  party  concerned  ;  when  endeavouring 
to  clear  myfelf,  and  ftruggling  to  get  out  of  his 
clutches,  I  awoke. 
W 

NUMB.  CXVIII.     Thurfday,  April  29,   1756. 

Haec  Stultitia  parit  civitates,  hac  conftant  im- 
peria,  magiftratus,,  religio,  confilia,  judicia, 
nee  aliud  omnino  eft  vita  humana,  quam 
Stultitiae  lufus  quidam.  ERASM. 

Nonfenfe  o'er  empires^   and  o'er  Jlates  preftdes. 
Our  judgment^  counfeh^   laws,   religion^  guides ; 
All  arts    and  fciences  defpotic  rules; 
And  Life  itfelfs  a  Drama ,  flayd  by  Fools. 

THERE    is   no  race  of  people,  that  has 
been  more  confpicuous,    in  almoft  every 
relation  of  life,   than   the  illuftrious   family  of 
NONSENSE.     In  every  age  of  the  world  they 
F  5  have 
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have  (hone  forth  with  uncommon  luftre,  and 
have  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  all  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  They  have  at  different  feafons 
delivered  fpeeches  from  the  throne,  harangued 
at  the  bar,  debated  in  parliament,  and  gone 
amazing  lengths  in  philofophical  inquiries  and 
metaphyfical  difquifitions.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  hiftory  of  the  world,  moral  and  political, 
is  but  a  Cydopadia  of  NONSENSE.  For  which 
reafon,  confidering  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  family,  and  the  infinite  fervice  it  has  been 
of  to  me  and  many  of  my  cotemporaries,  I  have 
refolved  to  oblige  the  public  with  a  kind  of  ab- 
ftradl  of  the  Hiftory  of  NONSENSE. 

NONSENSE  was  the  daughter  of  IGNORANCE, 
begot  on  FALSEHOOD,  many  ages  ago,  in  a  dark 
cavern  in  BOEOTIA.  As  fhe  grew  up,  (he  inhe- 
rited all  the  qualities  of  her  parents  :  fhe  difco- 
vered  too  warm  a  genius  to  require  being  fent  to 
fchool ;  but  while  other  dull  brats  were  poring 
over  an  horn -book,  {he  amufed  herfelf  with  fpread- 
ing  fantaftical  lies,  taught  her  by  her  mamma,  and 
which  have  in  later  ages  been  familiarly  known  to 
us  under  the  names  of  Sbamy  Banter^  and  Humbug. 
When  fhe  grew  up,  fhe  received  the  addrefies,  and 
foon  became  the  wife  of  IMPUDENCE.  Who 
he  was,  or  of  what  profefiion3  is  uncertain : 

fome 
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fome  fay  he  was  the  fon  of  IGNORANCE  by 
another  venter^  and  was  fuffered  to  become  the 
hufband  of  NONSENSE  in  thofe  dark  ages  of  the 
world,  as  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  married  their 
own  fifters.  Some  record,  that  he  was  in  the 
army ;  others,  that  he  was  an  interpreter  of  the 
laws ;  and  others,  a  divine.  However  this  was, 
NONSENSE  and  IMPUDENCE  were  foon  infe- 
parably  united  to  each  other,  and  became  the 
founders  of  a  more  noble  and  numerous  family,, 
than  any  yet  preferved  on  any  tree  of  defcent 
v/hatfoever;  of  which  ingenious  device  they  were 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors. 

IT  is  my  chief  intent  at  prefent  to  record  the 
greaf  exploits  of  that  branch  of  the  family,  who 
have  made  themfelves  remarkable  in  England', 
though  they  began  to  fignalize  themfelves  very 
early,  and  are  fti-11  very  flourifhing  in  moft  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  of  them  were  Egyptian 
Priefts  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  told  the 
people,  that  it  was  religion  to  worfhip  dogs,, 
monkeys,  and  green  leeks :  and  their  de- 
fcendants  prevailed  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  build  temples  in  honour  of  fuppofed  deities, 
who  were,  in  their  own  eftimation  of  them, 
whores  and  whore  -  mongers,  pick -pockets  and 
drunkards.  Others  rofe  up  fome  ages  after  in 
F  6  Turkey 
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Turkey^  and  perfuaded  the  people  to  embrace  the 
doc-trine  of  bloodflied  and  of  the  fword,  in  the 
name  of  the  mojl  merciful  God:  and  others  have 
manifefted  their  lineal  defcent  from  NONSENSE 
and  IMPUDENCE,  by  affirming  that  there  is  no 
God  at  all.  There  were  alfo  among  them 
many  fhrewd  philofophers ;  fome  of  whom, 
though  they  were  racked  with  a  fit  of  the  ftone, 
or  laid  up  with  a  gouty  toe,  declared  that  they 
felt  not  the  leaft  degree  of  pain ;  and  others 
would  not  truft  their  own  eyes,  but  when  they 
faw  an  horfe  or  a  dog,  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  not  a  chair  or  a  table,  and  even  made  a 
doubt  of  their  own  exiftence. 

WE  have  no  certain  account  of  the  progrefs 
of  NONSENSE  here  in  England^  till  after  the 
Reformation .  All  we  hear  of  her  and  her  pro- 
geny before  that  period  of  time  is,  that  they  led 
a  lazy  life  among  the  monks  in  cloyfters  and 
covents,  dreaming  over  old  legends  of  faints, 
drawing  up  breviaries  and  mafs-books,  and 
ftringing  together  fome  barbarous  Latin  verfes 
in  rhyme.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  fo 
little  encouragement  was  given  to  her  family, 
that  if  feemed  to  have  been  almoft  extin<£t :  but 
in  the  fucceeding  reign,  it  flourifhed  again,  and 
filled  the  moft  conftderable  offices  in  the  nation. 

NONSENSE 
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NONSENSE  became  a  great  favourite   at  court 
where  fhe  was  highly  carefled  on  account  of  her 
wit,  which  confuted  in  puns  and  quibbles  ;  and 
the  bonny  monarch  himfelf  was  thought  to  take 
a  more  than  ordinary  delight  in  her  converfatron. 
At  this  time,  many  of  her  progeny  took  orders, 
and  got  themfelves  preferred  to  the  beft  livings, 
by   turning   the   Evangelifts   into  punfters,  and 
making    St.    Paul    quibble    from    the    pulpit. 
Among  the  reft,  there  was  a  bifliop,  a  favourite 
fon  of  NONSENSE,   of  whom  it  is  particularly 
recorded,  that  he  ufed  to  tickle  his  courtly  audi- 
ence,  by  telling  them   that  matrimony  was  be- 
come a  matter  of  money ,  with  many  other  right 
reverend  jefts   recorded  in  Joe  Miller.      Several 
brothers  of  this  family  were  like  wife  bred  to  the 
bar,    and   very  gravely    harrangued  againft  old 
women  fucked  by  devils  in  the  fhape  of  ram-cats, 
&c.    As  an  inftance  of  the  profound  wifdom  and 
fagacity  of  the  legiflature  in  thofe  days  I  need  only 
mention  that  juft  and  truly  pious  act  of  parliament 
made  againft  the  crying  fin  of  witchcraft,    i  Jac.  I. 
chap.  1 2.     Such  as  /hall  life  invocation  or  conjura- 
tion of  any    evil  fpirit,   or  fiall  confult,   covenant 
with,    entertain,    employ,  fee  or  reivard  any  evil 
fpirit  to  any  intent,  or  take  up  any  dead  perfon,  or 
part  thereof,  to  be  ufed  in  witchcraft,  or  have  ufed 
any  of  the  faid  arts,   whereby  any  perfon  jhall  be 
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killed,  confumed,  or  lamed  in  his  or  her  body,  they, 
together  with  their  accejjories  before  the  faff,  Jhall 
Jujfer  as  felonsy  without  benefit  of  clergy v 

IN  the  troublefome  times  of  King  Charles  the 
firft,  NONSENSE  and  her  family  fided  with  the 
Parliament.  Thefe  fet  up  new  fe&s  in  religion : 
fome  of  them  crept  their  hair  ihort,  and  called 
themfelves  the  enlightentd  j  fome  fell  inta 
trances,  and  pretended  to  fee  holy  vifions  j 
while  others  got  into  tubs,  and  held  forth, 
with  many  whinings,  and  groans,  and  fnu filing 
through  the  nofe.  In  the  merry  days  of  King 
Charles  the  fecond,  NONSENSE  aflumed  a  more 
gay  and  libertine  air  j  and  her  progeny,  from 
fanatics,  became  downright  infidels.  Several 
courtiers  of  the  family  wrote  lewd  plays,  as  well 
as  lufcious  love-fongs,  and  other  loofe  verfes, 
which  were  collected  together  and  greedily 
bought  up  in  mifcellanies.  In  the  fucceeding 
reign,  fome  of  the  kindred,  who  had  received 
their  education  at  St.  Omers,  thought  themfelves 
on  the  point  of  eftablifhing  NONSENSE  in 
church  and  ftate,  and  were  preparing  to  make 
bonfires  on  the  occafion  in  Smithfield,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

SINCE 
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SINCE  the  Revolution,  the  field  of  Politics 
has  afforded  large  fcope  for  NONSENSE  snd  her 
family  to  make  themfelves  remarkable.  Hence 
arofe  the  various  feels  in  party,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  Whig  and  Tcry^  Miniflerial  and 
Jacobite,  Sunderlandians,  Oxfordians,  .  Godolphi- 
nians,  Bolingbrokians,  JPalpolians,  Pelhamians, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  names,  which  have  kindled  as 
hot  a  war  in  pamphlets  aud  journals,  as  the 
Guelpbs  and  Gibilims  in  Italy,  or  the  Big  and 
Little  Endians  in  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput. 

I  HAVE  here  endeavoured  to  give  a  fliort 
abridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of  NONSENSE  ;  though 
a  very  fmall  part  of  the  exploits  of  the  family 
can  be  included  in  fo  compendious  a  chronicle. 
Some  of  them  were  very  deep  fcholars,  and 
filled  the  Profefibrs  Chairs  at  the  Univerfities. 
They  compofed  many  elaborate  differtations,  to 
convince  the  world,  that  two  and  two  make 
four  j  and  difcovered,  by  dint  of  fyllogifm,  that 
white  is  not  black.  Their  inquiries  in  Natural 
Philofophy  were  no  lefs  extraordinary  :  many 
fpent  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  attempting 
to  difcover  a  wonderful  Stone,  that  fliould  turn 
every  bafer  metal  into  gold  j  and  others  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  making  artificial  wings, 
by  the  help  of  which  they  fhould  fly  up  into 

the 
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the  world  of  the  moon.  Another  branch  of 
the  family  took  'to  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  were 
the  original  founders  of  the  learned  fociety 
of  Grub -Sir set. 

NEVER  was  any  asra  in  the  annals  of 
NONSENSE  more  illuftrious  than  the  prefent ; 
nor  did  that  noble  family  ever  more  fignally 
diftinguifh  itfelf  in  every  occupation.  In  Ora- 
tory, who  are  greater  proficients  than  the  pro- 
geny of  NONSENSE  ?  Witnefs  many  long  and 
eloquent  fpeeches  delivered  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chape!,  in  Weflminjler  -  Hall,  at  Affizes  and 
Quarter  -  Seffions,  at  Clare  -  Market,  and  the 
Robin  -  Hood, — In  Philofophy,  what  marvellous 
things  have  not  been  proved  by  NONSENSE  ? 
The  foinetime  Profeflbr  of  Aftronomy  at  Grejham 
College  fhewed  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  mere 
afs,  and  wire-drawed  the  book  of  Mofes  into  a 
complete  fyftem  of  Natural  Philofophy  :  Life- 
guard-men have,  with  the  utmoft  certainty  of 
NONSENSE,  foretold  Earthquakes  -,  and  others 
have  penned  curious  Eflays  on  Air-quakes, 
Water-quakes,  and  Comets. — In  Politics,  how 
fuccefsfully  have  the  fons  of  NONSENSE  bandied 
about  the  terms  of  Court  and  Country  ?  How 
wifely  have  they  debated  upon  taxes  ?  And 
with  whatH  amazing  penetration  did  they  but 

lately 
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lately  forefee  an  Invafion  ?  —  In  Religion,  their 
domain  is  particularly  extenfive  :  for,  though 
NONSENSE  is  excluded,  at  leaft  from  the  firft 
part  of  the  fervice,  in  all  regular  churches,  yet 
fhe  often  occupies  the  whole  ceremony  at  the 
Tabernacle  and  Foundery  in  Maor/ields,  and  the 
Chapel  in  Long-Acre.  But  for  the  credit  of  fo 
polite  an  age,  be  it  known,  that  the  children 
of  NONSENSE,  who  are  many  of  them  people 
of  fafhion,  are  as  often  feen  at  the  Play-houfe 
as  at  Church  :  and  it  is  fomething  ftrange,  that 
the  family  of  NONSENSE  is  now  divided  againft 
itfelf,  and  in  high  conteft  about  the  management 
cf  their  favourite  amufement  —  the  OPERA. 
T 

NUMB.  CXIX.    Thurfday,  May  6,  1756. 

Plenus  rimarum  fum,  hue  et  illuc  perfluo. 

TER. 


Leak)  at  bottom  j   if  thofe  c 

In  vain  j  —  the  Secret  will  run  o'er  at  top. 

THERE    is  no  mark  of  our   confidence 
taken  more  kindly  by  a  friend,  than  the 
intruding  him  with  a  Secret  j  nor  any  which  he 
is    fo   likely  to  abufe.      Confidants  in   general 
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are  like  crazy  fire-locks,  which  are  no  fooner 
charged  and  cocked,  than  the  fpring  gives  way, 
and  the  report  immediately  follows.  Happy  to 
have  been  thought  worthy  the  confidence  of  one 
friend,  they  are  impatient  to  manifeft  their  im» 
portance  to  another  :  'till  between  them  and 
their  friend,  and  their  friend's  friend,  the  whole 
matter  is  prefently  known  to  all  our  friends  round 
the  Wrekin.  The  fecret  catches  as  it  were  by 
contact:,  and  like  electrical  matter  breaks  forth 
from  every  link  in  the  chain,  almoft  at  the  fame 
inftant.  Thus  the  whole  Exchange  may  be 
thrown  into  a  buz  to-morrow,  by  what  was 
whifpered  in  the  middle  of  Marlborough  Downs 
this  morning ;  and  in  a  week's  time  the  flreets 
may  ring  with  the  intrigue  of  a  woman  of 
fafhion,  bellowed  out  from  the  foul  mouths  of 
the  hawkers,  though  at  prefent  it  is  known  to 
no  creature  living,  -  but  her  gallant  and  her 
waiting-rnaid. 

As  the  talent  of  Secrefy  is  of  fo  great  im- 
portance to  fociety,  and  the  necefiary  commerce 
between  individuals  cannot  be  fecurely  carried 
on  without  it,  that  this  deplorable  weaknefs 
fhould  be  fo  general  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
You  may  as  well  pour  water  into  a  funnel,  or 
a  fieve,  and  expert  it  to  be  retained  there,  as 

commit 
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commit  any  of  your  concerns  to  fo  flippery  a 
companion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  thofe  men 
who  have  thus  loft  the  faculty  of  retention,  the 
defire  of  being  communicative  is  always  moft  pre- 
valent, where  it  is  leaft  to  be  juftified.  If  they 
are  entrufted  with  a  matter  of  no  great  moment, 
affairs  of  more  confequence  Will  perhaps  in  a  few 
hours  fhufile  it  intirely  out  of  their  thoughts  : 
but  if  any  thing  be  delivered  to  them  with  an 
air  of  earneftnefs,  a  low  voice,  and  the  gefture 
of  a  man  in  terror  for  the  confequence  of  it's 
being  known  j  if  the  door  is  bolted,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  a  furprife  j  however 
they  may  promife  fecrefy,  and  however  they 
may  intend  it,  the  weight  upon  their  minds  will 
be  fo  extremely  oppreflive,  that  it  will  certainly 
put  their  tongues  in  motion. 

THIS  breach  of  truft,  fo  univerfal  amongft 
us,  is  perhaps  in  great  meafure  owing  to  our 
education.  The  firft  leflbn  our  little  mafters 
and  mifles  are  taught,  is  to  become  blabs  and 
tell-tales  :  they  are  bribed  to  divulge  the  petty 
intrigues  of  the  family  below  flairs  to  papa  and 
mamma  in  the  parlour,  and  a  doll  or  an  hobby- 
horfe  is  generally  the  encouragement  of  a  pro- 
penfity,  which  could  fcarcely  be  atoned  for  by 
a  whipping.  As  foon  as  children  can  lifp  out 

the 
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the  little  intelligence  they  have  picked  up  in 
the  hall  or  the  kitchen,  they  are  admired  for 
their  wit :  if  the  butler  has  been  caught  kiffing 
jhe  houfekeeper  in  his  pantry,  or  the  footman 
detecled  in  romping  with  the  chambermaid, 
away  flies  little  Tcmmy^or  Eetfey  with  the  news  ; 
the  parents  are  loft  in  admiration  of  the  pretty 
rogue's  underftanding,  and  reward  fuch  uncom- 
mon ingenuity  with  a  kifs  or  a  fugar-plumb. 

NOR  does  an  inclination  to  Secrecy  meet 
with  lefs  encouragement  at  fchool.  The  go- 
vernantes  at  the  boarding  fchool  teach  mifs  to 
be  a  good  girl,  and  tell  them  every  thing  fhe 
knows  :  thus,  if  any  young  lady  is  unfortunately 
difcovered  eating  a  green  apple  in  a  corner,  if 
{he  is  heard  to  pronounce  a  naughty  word,  or  is 
caught  picking  the  letters  out  of  another  mifs's 
fampler,  away  runs  the  chit,  who  is  fo  happy  as 
to  get  the  ftart  of  the  reft,  fcreams  out  her  in- 
formation as  (he  goes  j  and  the  prudent  matron 
chucks  her  under  the  chin,  and  tells  her  that  fhe 
is  a  good  girl,  and  every  body  will  love  her. 

THE  management  of  our  young  gentlemen  is 
equally  abfurd  :  in  moft  of  our  fchools,  if  a  lad 
is  difcovered  in  a  fcrape,  the  impeachment  of  an 
accomplice,  as  at  the  Old  Bailey,  is  made  the 

condition 
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condition  of  a  pardon.  I  remember  a  boy,  en- 
gaged in  robbing  an  orchard,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately taken  prifoner  in  an  apple-tree,  and  con- 
ducted, under  the  ftrong  guard  of  the  farmer  and 
his  dairy  maid,  to  the  matter's  houfe.  Upon 
his  abfolute  refufal  to  difcover  his  afTociates, 
the  pedagogue  undertook  to  lam  him  out  of  his 
fidelity,  but  finding  it  impoflible  to  fcourge  the 
fecret  out  of  him,  he  at  laft  gave  him  up  for 
an  obftinate  villain,  and  fent  him  to  his  father, 
who  told  him  he  was  ruined,  and  was  going 
to  difinherit  him  for  not  betraying  his  fchool- 
fellows.  I  muft  own  I  am  not  fond  of  thus 
drubbing  our  youth  into  treachery ;  and  am 
much  more  pleafed  with  the  requeft  of  UIyffes9 
when  he  went  to  Tr0y,  who  begged  of  thofe 
who  were  to  have  the  charge  of  Telemachus,  that 
they  would  above  all  things,  teach  him  to  be 
juft/  fincere,  faithful,  and  to  keep  a  Secret. 

EVERY  man's  experience  muft  have  furnifhed 
him  with  inftances  of  confidants  who  are  not 
to  be  relied  on,  and  friends  who  are  not  to  be 
trufted;  but  few  perhaps  have  thought  it  a 
character  fo  well  worth  their  attention,  as  to 
have  marked  out  the  different  degrees  into 
which  it  may  be  divided,  and  the  different 
methods  by  which  Secrets  are  communicated. 

NED 
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NED  TRUSTY  is  a  tell-tale  of  a  very  fingular 
kind.  Having  fome  fenfe  of  his  duty,  he  he- 
fitates  a  little  at  the  breach  of  it.  If  he  engages 
never  to  utter  a  fyllable,  he  mod  pun&ually  per- 
forms his  promife ;  but  then  he  has  the  knack  of 
infmuating  by  a  nod  and  a  flirug  well-timed,  or 
a  feafonable  leer,  as  much  as  others  can  convey 
in  exprefs  terms.  It  is  difficult,  in  fhort,  to  de- 
termine, whether  he  is  more  to  be  admired  for  his 
refolution  in  not  mentioning,  or  his  ingenuity  in 
difclofing  a  Secret.  He  is  alfo  excellent  at  a 
"  doubtful  phrafe,"  as  Hamlet  calls  it,  or  an 
"  ambiguous  giving  out ;"  and  his  converfation 
confifts  chiefly  of  fuch  broken  innuendoes,  as 

Well,  I  knoiv—or,  I  could"— an  if  I  'would— ^ 

Or,  if  I  lift  tofpeak—or,  there  be,  an  if  there  mighty  &c. 

Here  he  generally  flops ;  and  leaves  it  to  his 
hearers  to  draw  proper  inferences  from  thefe 
piece  -  meal  premifes.  With  due  encourage- 
ment, however,  he  may  be  prevailed  on  to  flip 
the  padlock  from  his  lips,  and  immediately 
overwhelms  you  with  a  torrent  of  fecret  hiftory, 
whick  rufhes  forth  with  more  violence  for  having 
been  fo  long  confined. 

POOR  MEANWELL,  though  he  never  fails  to 
tranfgrefs,  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned. 

To 
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To  truft  him  with  a  Secret,  is  to  fpoil  his  ap- 
petite, to  break  his  reft,  and  to  deprive  him  for 
a  time  of  every  earthly  enjoyment.  Like  a  man 
who  travels  with  his  whole  fortune  in  his 
pocket,  he  is  terrified  if  you  approach  him,  and 
immediately  fufpe£ts,  that  you  come  with  a  felo- 
nious intent  to  rob  him  of  his  charge.  If  he 
ventures  abroad,  it  is  to  walk  in  fome  unfre- 
quented place,  where  he  is  leaft  in  danger  of  an 
attack.  At  home,  he  {huts  himfelf  up  from  his 
family,  paces  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  and 
has  no  relief  but  from  muttering  over  to  himfelf, 
what  he  longs  to  publifh  to  the  world ;  and 
would  gladly  fubmit  to  the  office  of  town-cryer, 
for  the  liberty  of  proclaiming  it  in  the  market- 
place. At  length,  however,  weary  of  his  bur- 
then, and  refolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,  he  con- 
figns  it  to  the  cuftody  of  the  firft  friend  he  meets, 
and  returns  to  his  wife  with  a  chearful  afpe<5r, 
and  wonderfully  altered  for  the  better. 

CARELESS  is  perhaps  equally  undefigning, 
though  uot  equally  excufable.  Intruft  him  with 
an  affair  of  the  utmoft  importance,  on  the  con- 
cealment of  which  your  fortune  and  happinefs 
depend  :  he  hears  you  with  a  kind  of  half- 
attention,  whiftles  a  favourite  air,  and  ac- 
companies it  with  the  drumming  of  his  fingers 

upon 
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upon  the  table.  As  loon  as  your  narration  is 
ended,  or  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  afks 
your  opinion  of  his  fword-knot,  damns  his  taylor 
for  having  drefled  him  in  a  fnufF-eoloured  coat, 
inftead  of  a  pompadour^  and  leaves  you  in  hafte 
to  attend  an  auction  ;  where,  as  if  he  meant  to 
difpofe  of  his  intelligence  to  the  beft  bidder, 
he  divulges  it,  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  the 
auctioneer's :  and  when  you  tax  him  with  having 
played  you  falfe,  he  is  heartily  forry  for  it,  but 
never  knew  that  it  was  to  be  a  Secret. 

To  thefe  I  might  add  the  character  of  the 
open  and  unreferved,  who  thinks  it  a  breach  of 
friendihip  to  conceal  any  thing  from  his  inti- 
mates; and  the  impertinent,  who  having  by 
dint  of  obfervation  made  himfelf  mafter  of  your 
Secret,  imagines  he  may  lawfully  publifh  the 
knowledge  it  coft  him  fo  much  labour  to 
obtain,  and  confiders  that  privilege,  as  the  re- 
ward due  to  his  induftry.  But  I  ftiall  leave 
thefe,  with  many  other  characters,  which  my 
reader's  own  experience  may  fuggeft  to  him, 
and  conclude  with  prefcribing,  as  a  fhort  re- 
medy for  this  evil, — That  no  man  may  betray 
the  council  of  his  friend,  let  every  man  keep 
his  own. 

NUMB. 
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NUMB.  CXX.    Thurfiby,  May  13,  1756. 


Judicium  fubtile  videndis  artibus.  ••  HOR, 

A  fubtle  fancy ,  and  a  judgment  ckaftey 
From  the  nice  mixture  of  a  genuine  Tafte. 

TASTE  is  at  preterit  the  darling  idol  of 
the  polite  world,  and  the  world  of  letters  ; 
and,  indeed,  feems  to  be  confidered  as  the  quint- 
efTence  of  almoft  all  the  arts  and  fciences.  The 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  drefs  with  Tafte  ;  the 
architects,  whether  Gothic  or  Cbinefe,  build  with 
Tafte ;  the  painters  paint  with  Tafte  ;  the  poets 
\vrite  with  Tafte  ;  critics  read  with  Tafte  ;  and, 
in  fhort,  fidlers,  pfayers,  fingers,  dancers,  and 
mechanics  themfelves,  are  all  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  Tafte.  Yet  in  this  amazing  fuper- 
abundancy  of  Tafte,  few  can  fay  what  it  really 
is,  or  what  the  word  itfelf  fignifies.  Should  I 
attempt  to  define  it  in  the  ftile  of  a  Connoifleur, 
I  muft  run  over  the  names  of  all  the  famous 
poets,  painters,  and  fculptors,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  and  after  having  pompoufly  harangued 
on  the  excellencies  of  dpelles,  Phidias,  Praxiteles, 
Angelot  Rubens^  Poujjin,  and  Dominicbina,  with  a 
VOL.  IV.  G  word 
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word  or  two  on  all  tajleful  compofitions,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Homer ',  Virgil,  Taffo?  Dante,  and  Ar'iofw^ 
I  fhould  leave  the  reader  in  wonder  of  my  pro- 
found erudition,  and  as  little  informed  as  before. 
tSut  as  deep  learning,  though  more  flaming  and 
pompous,  is  perhaps  not  always  fo  ufeful  as 
common  fenfe,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  get  at  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  Tafte,  by  confidering 
\vhat  it  ufually  imports  in  familiar  writings  and 
ordinary  converfation. 

I T  is  fuppofed  by  Lode,  and  other  clofc 
reafoners,  that  words  are  intended  as  figns  of 
our  ideas:  but  daily  experience  will  convince 
us,  that  words  are  often  ufed  to  exprefs  no  ideas 
at  all.  Thus  many  perfons,  who  talk  perpe- 
tually of  Tafte,  throw  it  out  as  a  mere  ex- 
pletive, without  any  meaning  annexed  to  it. 
Bardo/pb,  when  demanded  the  meaning  of  the 
word  accommodated,  wifely  explains  it  by  faying 
that  "  accommodated^  fir,  is — a — a— a — accommo- 
*c  dated,  fir,  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay — a — atcom- 
"  modated:"  and  if,  in  like  manner,  you  alk 
one  of  thefe  people  What  is  Tajle  ?  they  will 
tell  you  that  "  Tafte  is  a  kind  of  a  fort  of  a—- 
it a— a—j  in  fhort,  Tafte  is  Tafte."  Thefe 
talkers  muft  be  confidered  as  abfolute  blanks  in 
•converfatiorij  fince  it  is  impoflible  to  learn  the 

explanation 
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explanation  of  a  term  from  them,  as  they  affix 
no  determinate  meaning  to  any  exprefiion. 

AMONG  men  of  fenfe,  whofe  words  carry 
fneaning  in  their  found,  Tafte  is  commonly  ufed 
in  one  of  thefe  two  fignifications.  Firft,  when 
they  give  any  perfon  the  appellation  of  a  Man 
of  Tafte,  they  would  intimate  that  he  has  a  turn 
for  the  polite  arts,  as  well  as  the  lefler  elegancies 
of  life  j  and  that  from  his  natural  bent  to  thofe 
ftudies,  and  his  acquired  knowledge  in  them,  he 
is  capable  of  diftinguifhing  what  is  good  or  bad 
in  any  thing  of  that  kind  fubmitted  to  his  judge- 
ment. The  meaning  at  other  times  implied  by 
a  Man  of  Tafte  is,  that  he  is  not  only  fo  far  an 
adept  in  thofe  matters  as  to  be  able, to  judge  of 
them  accurately,  but  is  alfo  poflefTed  of  the  fa- 
culty of  executing  them  gracefully.  Thefe  two 
fignifications  will  perhaps  be  more  eafily  con- 
ceived, and  clearly  illuftrated,  when  applied  to 
our  Senfual  Tafte.  The  Man  of  Tafte,  ac- 
cording to  the  firft,  may  be  confidered  as  a  Bon 
Vivant)  who  is  fond  of  the  dimes  before  him, 
and  diftinguifties  nicely  what  is  favoury  and  de- 
licious, or  flat  and  infipid,  in  the  ingredients  of 
each  :  according  to  the  fecond,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Cook,  who  from  knowing  what 
things  will  mix  well  together,  and  diftinguifhing 
G  *  by 
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by  a  nice  Tafte  when  he  has  arrived  at  that 
happy  mixture,  is  able  to  compofe  fuch  ex- 
quifite  difhes. 

BOTH  thefe  fignifications  of  the  word  will 
be  found  agreeable  to  the  following  definition 
of  it,  which  I  have  fomewhere  feen,  and  is  the 
only  juft  defcription  of  the  term,  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  met  with  :  "  Tafte  confifts  in 
<c  a  nice  harmony  between  the  Fancy  and  the 
"  Judgment."  The  moft  chaftifed  Judgment, 
without  Genius,  can  never  conftitute  a  Man  of 
Tafte  j  and  the  moft  luxuriant  Imagination,  un- 
regulated by  Judgment,  will  only  carry  us  into 
wild  and  extravagant  deviations  from  it.  To 
mix  oil,  vinegar,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  &c.  inco- 
herently together,  would  make  an  Olio  not  to 
be  reliftied  by  any  palate  ;  and  the  man  who 
has  no  gout  for  delicacies  himfelf,  will  never 
compofe  a  good  dilh,  though  he  ftiould  ever  fo 
ftri&ly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  La  Chapelle, 
Hannah  Glajfi,  and  Martha  Bradley.  I  confine 
myfelf  at  prefent  chiefly  to  that  fignification  of 
the  word,  which  implies  the  capacity  of  exerting 
our  own  faculties  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
Tafle,  becaufe  that  always  includes  the  other. 

HA  vi  NX? 
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HAVING  thus  fettled  what  Tafte  is,  it  may 
not  be  unentertaining  to  examine  modern  Tafte 
by  thefe  rules  :  and  perhaps  it  will  appear,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  it's  moft  pleafing  flights  and 
ravifhing  elegancies  are  extravagant  and  abfurd  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  thoie  who  affedl  a 
correct  Tafte  in  all  their  undertakings,  proceed 
mechanically,  without  genius.  The  firft  fpecies 
of  Tafte,  which  gives  a  loofe  to  the  imagination, 
indulges  itfelf  in  caprice,  and  is  perpetually 
ftriking  new  ftrokes,  is  the  chief  regulator  of 
the  fafhion.  In  drefs,  it  has  put  hunting- poles 
into  the  hands  of  our  gentlemen,  and  creeled 
coaches  and  windmills  on  the  heads  of  our 
ladies.  In  equipage,  it  has  built  chariots  of 
papier  mache^  and,  by  putting  fpotted  Danijb 
horfes  into  the  hnrnefs,  has  made  our  beaux 
look  like  Bacchus  in  his  car  drawn  by  leopards. 
The  ornaments,  both  on  the  outfide  and  infide 
of  our  ho'ufes,  are  all  Gothic  or  Chirufe  ;  and 
whoever  makes  a  pagod  of  his  parlour,  throws 
a  plank  or  two  with  an  kregular  crofs-barred 
paling  over  a  dirty  ditch,  or  places  battlements 
on  a  root-houfe  or  a  (table,  fits  up  his  houfe  and 
garden  entirely  in  Tafte. 

THE  fecohd  fort  of  Men  of  Tafte  are  to  be 

found  chiefly  among  the  Literati;    and  are  thofe, 
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who,  defpifing  the  modern  whims  to  which 
fafliion  has  given  the  name  of  Tafte,  pretend 
to  follow,  with  the  moft  fcrupulaus  exaGnefs* 
the  chafte  models  of  the  ancients.  Thefe  are 
the  Poets,  who  favour  us  with  corredr,  epithe- 
tical,  and  ta/leful  compofitions  ;  whofe  works 
are  without  blemifh,  and  conformable  to  the. 
precife  rules  of  ^umtillan^  Horace,  and  Arijlotle: 
and  as  they  are  intended  merely  for  the  perufal 
ef  perfons  of  the  moft  refined  Tafte,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  above  the  level  of  common 
und«rftandings.  Thefe  too  are  the  Critics,  who, 
in  their  comments  upon  authors,  embarrafs  us 
with  repeated  allufions  to  the  ftudy  of  Virtu : 
and  thefe  too  are  the  Connoijjeurs  in  Architecture, 
who  build  ruins  after  fftruvius,  and  neceflaries 
according  to  Palladia.  One  gentleman  of  this" 
caft  has  built  his  villa  upon  a  bleak  hill,  with, 
four  fpacious  porticos,  open  on  each  fide  to 
eourt  the  four  winds  ;  becaufe,  in  the  fultry 
regions  of  Italy ,  this  model  has  been  thought 
mgft  convenient  :  and  another  has,  in  great 
meafure,  fhut  out  the  light  from  his  apartments,, 
and  cut  off  all  profpeft  from  his  windows,  by 
ere&ing  an  high  wall  before  his  houfe,  which  in 
Italy  has  been  judged  neceflary,  to  fcreen  them 
from  the  fun. 

ARCHITECTURE, 
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ARCHITECTURE  feems  indeed  to  be  the  main 
article,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Tafte  are  now 
difplayed.  Among  thofe  who  are  fond  of  ex- 
erting their  fancies  in  capricious  innovations,  I 
might  inftance  the  many  pretty  whims,  of  which 
an  infinite  variety  may  be  feen  within  ten  miles 
of  London.  But  as  a  proof  of  the  noble  and 
judicious  Tafte  among  us,  I  fhall  beg  leave 
to  dcfcribe,  in  the  ftile  of  a  Connoijfiur,  a  moft 
amazing  curiofity,  creeled  in  a  very  -polite 
quarter  of  this  town. 

IN  the  midft  of  a  noble  and  fpacious  area 
ftands  a  grand  Obelifk.  The  Bafe  forms  a 
perfect  fquare  with  right  angles ;  the  Body  of 
it  is  cylindrical ;  but  the  Capital  is  an  Heptagon, 
and  has  feveral  curious  lines  and  figures  de- 
icribed  on  each  of  it's  feven  planes  or  fuperfices, 
which  ferve  to  terminate  as  many  moft  magnU 
ficent  and  ftriking  Viftas.  This  fuperb  Column, 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  famous  Pillar  of 
Trajan,  feems  (from  the  feveral  Gnomons  and 
other  Hieroglyphics  ftuck  about  it)  to  have  been 
originally  dedicated  to  the  fun  ;  but  is  now 
known  among  the  vulgar  by  the  more  common 
name  of  The  Seven  Dials. 

O 
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NUMB.  CXXJ.     IJjurfday,  May  20,  1756. 

Placet  impares 

Formas  atque  animos  fub  juga  ahenea 
Ssevo  mittere  cum  joco.  HOR. 

Officious  Couplers  wantonly  engage 
Virtue  with  vice^  Iri/k  youth  with  frozen  age  * 
Behold  them  groan  beneath  the  iron  yoke, 
Hail  the  dear  mifchief^  and  enjoy  the  joke. 

THOUGH  I  fhall  not  as  yet  vouchfafe  to 
let  the  reader  fo  far  into  my  fecrets,  as 
to  inform  him  whether  I  am  married  or  fmgle, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  acquaint  him,  that, 
fuppofmg  I  ftill  remain  a  bachelor,  it  has  not 
been  the  fault  of  my  friends  or  relations.  On 
the  contrary,  as  foon  as  I  was  what  they  call 
fettled  in  the  world,  they  were  fo  affiduous  in 
looking  out  a  wife  for  me,  that  nothing  \vas 
required  on  my  part,  but  immediately  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  lady  they  had  pitched  upon  :  and 
could  I  have  complied  with  their  feveral  choices, 
I  fhould  have  been  married  at  the  fame  time 
to  a  tall  and  a  fliort,  a  plump  and  a  flender, 
a  young  and  an  old  woman  5  one  with  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  another  with  none  at  all  : 

each 
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each  of  whom,  was  feparately  recommended  by 
them,  as  the  propereft  perfon  in  the  world 
for  me. 

I  K  N  o  w  not  how  it  happens,  but  It  is 
notorious,  that  moft  people  take  a  pleafure  in 
making  matches;  either  thinking  matrimony  a 
ftate  of  blifs,  into  which  they  would  charitably 
call  all  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  or  per- 
haps ftruggling  in  the  toils,  they  are  defirous  of 
drawing  others  into  the  net,  that  enfnared  them. 
Many  matches  have  been  brought  about  between 
two  perfons,  abfolute  ftrangers  to  each  other, 
through  this  kind  mediation  of  friends,  who  are 
always  ready  to  take  upon  them  the  office 
of  an  honourable  go-between*  Some  have  come 
together,  merely  from  having  been  talked  of  by 
their  acquaintance,  as  likely  to  make  a  match  ; 
and  I  have  known  a  couple,  who  have  met  by 
accident  at  an  horfe-race,  or  danced  together 
at  an  aflembly,  that  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight 
have  been  driven  into  matrimoay  in  their  own 
defence,  by  having  been  firft  paired  in  pri.- 
vate  converfations,  and  afterwards  in  the  com- 
mon news -papers. 

As  we  cannot  infure  happinefs  to  our  friends, 

at  the  fame  time  that  we  help  them  to  hufbands 

G  5  or 
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or  wives,  one  would  imagine,  that  few  would 
care  to  run  the  hazard  of  beftowing  mifery, 
where  they  meant  a  kindnefs.  I  know  a  good- 
natured  lady,  who  has  officioufly  brought  upon 
herfelf  the  ill  will  and  the  curies  of  many  of  her 
deareft  and  moft  intimate  friends  on  this  very 
account.  She  has  a  fifter,  for  whom  fhe  provided 
a  moft  excellent  hufband,  who  has  fhewn  his 
affection  for  her,  by  ipending  her  whole  fortune 
upon  his  miftreiTes  :  another  near  relation  having, 
by  her  means,  fnapped  up  a  rich  widow,  the  bride- 
groom was  arrefted  for  her  debts  within  a  week 
after  marriage  :  and  it  coft  her  a  whole  twelve- 
month to  bring  two  doating  lovers  of  her  acquaint  - 
r.nce  together,  who  parted  beds,  before  the  honey- 
moon was  expired. 

BUT  if  our  friends  will  thus  condefcend  to> 
be  Match- makers  from  a  fpirit  of  benevolence, 
and  for  our  own  advantage  only  ;  there  are 
others,  who  have  taken  up  the  profeflion  from 
lefs  difmterefted  motives  j  who  bring  beauty 
and  fortune  to  market,  and  traffick  in  all  the 
accomplifhments,  that  can  make  the  marriage 
ftate  happy.  Thefe  traders  difpofe  of  all  ferts  of 
rich  heirs  and  heirefles,  baronets,  lords,  ladies 
cf  faftuon,  and  daughters  of  country  'fquires, 
as  much  coolnefs,  as  drovers  fell  bullocks, 

They 
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They  keep  complete  regifters  of  the  condition 
and  qualifications  of  all  the  marriageable  perfons 
within  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  as  common  to 
apply  to  them  for  an  hufband  or  wife,  as  to 
the  regifter-offices  for  a  man  or  maid  fervant. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  fathers  and 
guardians  to  the  greateft  part  of  our  youth  of 
both  fexes,  fince  in  marriage  they  may  be  moft 
properly  faid  to  give  them  away. 

IT  is  fomething  comical  to  confider  the 
various  perfons,  to  whom  men  of  this  profeflion 
are  ufeful.  We  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  a 
young  fellow,  who  has  no  eftate,  but  what, 
like  Ttnfel's  in  the  Drummer •,  is  merely  perfonal9 
would  be  glad  to  come  down  handfomely,  after 
confummation  with  a  woman  of  fortune  ;  and 
a  fmart  girl,  who  has  more  charms  than  wealth, 
would  give  round  poundage  on  being  taken 
for  better  for  worfe  by  a  rich  heir.  Many 
a  tradefman  alfo  wants  a  wife  to  manage  his 
family,  while  he  looks  after  the  fhop  j  and 
thinks  it  better  to  recommend  himfelf  by  this 
convenient  friend,  than  by  means  of  the  Daily 
Aciverufer.  There  are  alfo  feveral  young  people, 
who  are  indifferent  as  to  any  perfon  in  particular, 
and  have  no  paffion  for  the  (rate  itfelf,  yet  want 
to  be  married,  becaufe  it  will  deliver  them  from 
G6  the 
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the  reftraint  of  parents.  But  the  moft  unnatural, 
though  very  common  applications  of  this  fort, 
are  from  the  rich  and  the  noble  ;  who,  having 
immenfe  eftates  to  beftow  on  their  children,  will 
make  ufe  of  the  meaneft  inftruments,  to  couple 
them  to  others  of  the  fame  overgrown  fortune. 

I  HAVE  known  many  droll  accidents  happen 
from  the  miftakes  of  thefe  mercenary  Match- 
makers, and  remember  one  in  particular,  which 
I  mail  here  fet  down  for  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers.  A  careful  old  gentleman  came  up 
from  the  North  on  purpofe  to  marry  his  fon, 
and  was  recommended  by  one  of  thefe  Couplers 
to  a  twenty  thoufand  pounder.  He  accordingly 
put  on  his  beft  wig,  beft  beaver,  and  gold- 
buttoned  coat,  and  went  to  pay  his  reflects 
to  the  lady's  mamma.  He  told  her,  that  he  had 
not  the  pleafure  of  being  known  to  her;  but 
as  his  fon's  quiet  depended  on  it,  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  waiting  on  her  :  in  fhort,  he  im- 
mediately broke  the  matter  to  her,  and  informed 
her,  that  his  boy  had  feen  her  daughter  at 
church,  and  was  violently  in  love  with  herj 
concluding,  that  he  would  do  very  handfomely 
for  the  lad,  and  would  make  it  worth  her  while 
to  have  him.  The  old  lady  thanked  him  for 
the  honour  he  intended  her  family;  but  flic 

fuppofed, 
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fuppofed,  to  be  fure,  as  he  appeared  to  be  a 
prudent  and  fenfible  gentleman,  he  would  expe& 
a  fortune  anfwerable.  "  Say  nothing  of  that, 
"  madam,  fay  nothing  of  that,"  interrupted  the 
Don :  "  I  have  heard  —  but  if  it  was  lefs,  it 
<£  fhould  not  break  any  fquares  between  us." — 
"  Pray,  fir,  how  much  does  the  World  fay  ?" 
replied  the  lady.  —  "  Why,  madam,  I  fuppofe 
*'  fhe  has  not  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  pounds." 
• — "  Not  fo  much,  fir  "  faid  the  old  lady,  very 
gravely.  — "  Well,  madam,  I  fuppofe  then  it 
*'  may  be  nineteen,  or  —  or — only  eighteen 
"  thoufand  pounds." — "  Not  fo  much,  Jir" — 
"  Well,  well,  perhaps  not :  but — if  it  was  only 
"  feventeen  thoufand."—"  No,  fir."— «  Or 
"  fixteen."— "  No."  —  "  Or  (we  muft  make 
*'  allowances)  perhaps  but  fifteen  thoufand." — 
"  Not  fo  much,  Jir." — Here  enfued  a  profound 
filence  for  near  a  minute  ;  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, rubbing  his  forehead,  "  Well,  madam, 
"  we  muft  come  to  fome  conclufion.  Pray, 
44  is  it  lefs  than  fourteen  thoufand  ?  How  much 
"  more  is  it  than  twelve  thoufand?"  —  u  Lefs, 
«  fir,"— «  Lefs,  madam?"—*'  Lefs."— But  is 
"  it  more  than  ten  thoufand  ?  —  "  Not  fo  much, 
"  /r,  —  «  Not  fo  much,  madam?" — "  Not 
«c  fo  much."  — "  Why,  if  it  is  lodged  in  the 
"  funds,  confider,  madam,  intereft  is  low,  very 

"  low  : 
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"  low  :  but  as  the  boy  loves  her,  trifles  fhal!  not 
"  part  us.  Has  fhe  got  eight  thoufand  pounds  ?" 
— "  Not  fo  much,  fir." — «'  Why  then,  madam, 
"  perhaps  the  young  lady's  fortune  may  not 
"  be  above  fix  —  or  five  thoufand  pounds." — 
"  NOTHING  LIKE  IT,  SIR." — At  thefe  words 
the  old  gentleman  ftarted  from  his  chair,  and 
running  out  of  the  room — "  Your  fervant,  your 
«'  fervant :  my  fon  is  a  fool  j  and  the  fellow,. 
«  who  recommended  me  to  you,  is  a  blockhead, 
**  and  knows  nothing  of  bufmefs." 

NUMB.  CXXII.    Thtarfday^  May  27,    1756. 

Monftrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum 

A  vitiis. Juv, 

Without  one  fneaklng  'virtue  in  thy  traint 

O  precious  Villain  !  fcoundrel !  rogue  in  grain  / 

I  MENTIONED  in  a  former  paper,  that  a 
friend  of  mine  was  writing  A  New  Treatife 
on  Ethics^  or,  A  Syjlem  of  Immoral  Philofopby, 
compiled  from  the  principles  and  praclice  of  the 
prefent  age  ;  in  which  the  extraordinary  modefty 
of  the  Moderns  would  be  enlarged  on,  which 
has  induced  them  to  comprehend  all  the  vices, 
inftead  of  virtues,  in  their  idea  of  a  Fine 

Gentleman. 
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Gentleman.  The  work  is  now  finimed;  and 
the  author  has  fent  me  the  following  letter 
concerning  the  Dedication,  with  leave  to  fubmit 
it  to  the  public. 

DEAR  TOWN, 

TH  E  flatnefs  and  fulfome  mfipidity  of 
Dedications  has  often  been  the  fubjec;t 
of  our  converfation  j  and  we  have  always 
agreed,  that  Authors  have  mifcarried  in  thefe 
pieces  of  flattery,  by  injudicioufly  affronting, 
when  they  meant  to  compliment,  their  patrons. 
The  humble  Dedicator  loads  his  Great  Man 
with  virtues  totally  foreign  to  his  nature  and 
difpofition,  which  fit  as  aukwardly  upon  him, 
as  lace  or  embroidery  on  a  chimney-fweeper ; 
and  fo  overwhelms  him  with  the  huge  mafs  of 
learning  with  which  he  gracioufly  dubs  him  a 
fcholar,  that  he  makes  as  ridiculous  a  figure,  as 
the  Afs  in  the  Dunciad.  After  having  thus 
bepraifed  his  patron,  'till  the  new  Macenas  is 
heartily  afhamed  of  himfelf,  he  wonders,  that 
no  notice  is  taken  of  fo  pompous  an  eulogium, 
and  that  a  Dedication  fliould  be  as  mere  a  drug 
as  a  fermon. 

LORY,   in  the  Relapfe,  advifes  Fajhion  to  get 
into  the   good    graces  of  Lord  Foppington,   by 

falling 
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falling  in  love  with  his  coat,  being  in  raptures 
with  his  peruke,  feeming  ravifhed  with  the 
genteel  dangle  of  his  fword-knot;  and,  in  fhort, 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  noble  elder  brother;, 
by  affe&ing  to  be  captivated  with  his  favourites. 
In  like  manner,  the  Author,  who  would  make 
his  Dedication  really  valuable,  fhould  not  talk 
to  his  patron  of  his  honour,  and  virtue,  and 
integrity,  and  a  pack  of  unfafhionable  qualities, 
which  only  ferve  to  difgrace  a  Fine  Gentleman ; 
but  boldly  paint  him  what  he  really  is,  and  at 
the  fame  time  convince  him  of  his  merit  in 
being  a  fool,  and  his  glory  in  being  a  fcoundrel. 
This  mode  of  Dedication,  though  proper  at  all 
times,  will  appear  with  a  particular  good  grace 
before  A  Syjlem  of  Immoral  Philofophy  :  wherefore, 
as  my  book  is  now  finifhed,  I  have  here  fent  you 
a  rough  draught  of  the  Epiftle  Dedicatory,  and 
fhall  be  gkd  to  hear  your  opinion  of  it. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Grace  !  or,  My  Lord!  or,  Sir!. 

You  are  in  every  point  fo  complete  a  Fine 
Gentleman,  that  the  following  Treatife  is  but  a 
faint  tranfcript  of  your  accomplishments.  There 
is  not  one  qualification,  requifite  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  fpirit,  which  you  do  not  poflefs. 
Give  me  leave  therefore,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
to  point  forth  your  ineftimable  qualities  to  the 

world, 
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world,  and  hold  up  to  the  public  view  fo  gloriout 
an  example. 

You  diftinguiflied  yourfelf  fo  early  in  life,  and 
exalted  yourfelf  fo  far  above  the  common  pitch  of 
vulgar  Bucks,  that  you  was  diftinguifhed,  before 
the  age  of  twenty,  with  the  noble  appellation 
of  STAG  :  and  when  I  confider  the  many  gallant 
exploits  you  have  performed,  the  number  of 
rafcally  poltrons  you  have  fent  out  of  the  world, 
the  number  of  pretty  little  foundlings  you  have 
brought  into  it,  how  many  girls  you  have 
debauched,  how  many  women  of  quality  you 
have  intrigued  with,  and  how  many  hogfheads 
of  French  wine  have  run  through  your  body, 
I  cannot  help  contemplating  you  as  a  STAG  of 
the  firft  head. 

WHAT  great  reafon  have  you  to  value  your- 
felf on  your  noble  atchievements  at  Arthur's! 
The  fums  you  formerly  loft,  and  thofe  you 
have  lately  won,  are  amazing  inftances  of  your 
fpirit  and  .addrefs ;  firft,  in  venturing  fo  deeply, 
before  you  was  let  into  the  fecret ;  and  then, 
in  managing  it  with  fo  much  adroitnefs  and 
dexterity,  fince  you  have  been  acquainted  with  it. 
Nobody  cogs  the  dice,  or  packs  the  cards,  half 
fo  fkilfully  :  you  hedge  a  bet  with  uncommon 

nicety, 
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nicety,  and  are  a  moft  incomparably  fhrewd 
judge  of  the  odds. 

Nor  have  your  exploits  on  the  Turf  rendered 
you  lefs  famous.  Let  the  annals  of  Pond  and 
Heber  deliver  down  to  pofterity  the  glorious 
account  of  .what  plates  you  have  won,  what 
matches  you  made,  and  how  often  the  Knowing 
Ones  have  been  taken  in  j  when,  for  private 
reafons  you  have  found  it  neceflary,  that  your 
horfe  fhould  run  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  poft, 
or  be  diftanced  after  winning  the  firft  heat. 
I  need  not  mention  your  own  fkill  in  Horfe- 
manfhip,  and  in  how  many  matches  you  have 
condefcended  to  ride  yourfclf;  for  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  muft  be  acknowledged,  you  cannot  be 
outdone,  even  by  your  groom  or  jockey. 

ALL  the  world  will  witnefs  the  many  inftances 
of  your  Courage,  which  has  been  often  tried  and 
exerted  in  Hyde-Park,  and  behind  Montague- 
Houfe :  nay,  you  have  fometimes  been  known 
to  draw  your  fwcrd  moft  heroically  at  the 
opera,  the  play,  and  even  at  private  routes  and 
aflemblies.  How  often  have  you  put  to  flight 
a  whole  army  of  watchmen,  conftables,  and 
beadles,  with  the  juftices  at  their  head  !  You 
have  cleared  a  whole  baudy-houfe  before  you* 

and 
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and  taken  many  a  tavern  by  ftorm  :  you  have 
pinned  a  waiter  to  the  ground ;  and  have, 
befides,  proved  yourfelf  an  excellent  markfman, 
by  fhooting  a  poft-boy  flying.  With  fo  much 
valour  and  firmnefs,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  you  would  behave  with  the  fame  intrepidity, 
if  occafion  called,  upon  Hounjlow- Heath,  or  in 
Maidenhead-Thicket:  and,  if  it  were  necefiary, 
you  would  as  boldly  refign  yourfelf  up  to  the 
hands  of  Jack  Ketch,  and  fwing  as  genteelly, 
as  hlaclean  or  Gentleman  Harry.  The  fame 
noble  fpirit  would  likewife  enable  you  to  aim 
the  piftol  at  your  own  head,  and  go  out  of  the 
world  like  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman. 

BUT  your  Courage  has  not  rendered  you 
infufceptible  of  the  fofter  paflions,  to  which  your 
heart  has  been  ever  inclined.  To  fay  nothing 
of  your  gallantries  with  women  of  fafhion,  your 
intrigues  with  milliners  and  mantua-makers,  or 
your  feducing  raw  country  girls  and  innocent 
tradefmens  daughters,  you  have  formerly  been 
fo  conftant  in  your  devoirs  to  Mrs.  Douglafsy 
and  the  whole  fifterhood,  that  you  facrificed  your 
health  and  conftitution  in  their  fervice.  But 
above  all,  witnefs  that  fweet  delicate  creature, 
whom  you  have  now  in  keeping,  and  for  whom 
you  entertain  fuch  a  ftrong  and  faithfuj  paffion, 

thatj 
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that,  for  her  fake,  you  have  tenderly  and  affec- 
tionately deferted  your  wife  and  family, 

THOUGH,  from  your  elegant  tafte  for 
plcafures,  you  appear  made  for  the  gay  world ; 
yet  thefe  polite  amufements  have  not  called  off 
your  attention  from  the  more  ferious  ftudies  of 
Politics  and  Religion.  In  Politics  you  have  made 
fuch  a  wonderful  proficiency,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  that  you  have  difcovered  the  good  of 
your  country  to  be  a  mere  joke,  and  confirmed 
your  own  intereft,  as  well  as  eftabliflied  your 
confequence,  in  the  proper  place,  by  fecuring 
half  a  dozen  boroughs.  As  to  Religion,  you 
foon  unravelled  every  myftery  of  that ;  and  not 
only  know  the  Bible  to  be  as  romantic  as  the 
Alcoran,  but  have  alfo  written  feveral  volumes, 
to  make  your  difcoveries  plain  to  meaner  capa- 
cities. The  ridiculous  prejudices  of  a  foolifh 
world  unhappily  prevent  your  publiming  them 
at  prefent :  but  you  have  wifely  provided,  that 
they  {hall  one  day  fee  the  light;  when,  I  doubt 
not,  they  will  be  deemed  invaluable,  and  be  as 
univerfally  admired,  as  the  pofthumous  works 

of  Lord  Bolingbrcke. 

I   am, 

May  it  pleafe  your  Grace  !  or,  My  Lord  !  or,  Sir  ! 

in  humble  admiration  of  your  excellencies, 
O  &c.  &c.  &c, 
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•Quo  patre  fit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhoneftus? 

HOR. 

Say,  who  can  claim  the  foundling  for  their  Son? 
My  Lord  and  Molly  ?  or,  Her  Grace  and  John. 

TH  E  notices  in  the  public  papers,  that  the 
Foundling  Hofpital  will  be  open  for  the 
reception  of  infants  in  general  under  a  certain 
age,   have,    I  find,  given   univerfal  fatisfa&ion. 
The  confequences  of  a  big  belly  do  not  appear  fo 
dreadful  as  heretofore ;  and  it  was  but  yefterday, 
that  a  young  fellow  of  intrigue  told  me,  he  was 
happy   that   his    children    would   no  longer  be 
thrown  out  of  the  Hofpital,  as  he  himfelf  had 
been  out  of  Arthur's,  by  black  balls.     For  my 
part,   though  I  have  no  lady   in  keeping,    no 
child  by  my  houfe-keeper,  nor  any  other  affair 
of  gallantry   on  my  hands,    which   makes  me 
wifh  to  fvvell  the  number  of  infants  maintained 
by    that  charity,    I   muft  own    myfelf   to    be 
exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the  extenfion  of  fo  bene- 
volent a  defign.    I  look  upon  it  as  the  certain 
preservation  of  many  hundreds  in  embryo:  nor 
ihall  we  now  hear  of  fo  many  helplefs  babes 

birth- 
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birth-ftrangled  in  a  neceflary,  or  fmothered  by 
the  "  ditch-delivered  drab."  As  a  baftard  is 
•accounted  in  law,  quafi  null'ius  f/ius,  the  child 
•of  nobody,  and  related  to  nobody,  and  yet  is 
blefled  with  as  fair  proportions,  and  capable  of 
an  equal  degree  of  perfection  with  "  honeft 
<c  madam's  ifiue,"  it  is  furely  an  aft  of  great 
humanity  thus  to  refcue  them  from  untimely 
deaths  and  other  miferies,  which  they  do  not 
merit,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  their 
parents* 

THOUGH  it  is  obvious,  that  this  Hofpita! 
-will  be  made  the  receptacle  of  many  legitimate 
children ;  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  rich,  as 
well  as  the  poor,  will  often  fend  their  bafe-born 
bantlings  to  this  general  nurfery.  The  wealthy 
•man  of  quality,  or  fubftantial  cit,  may  have 
their  private  family- reafons  for  not  owning  the 
fruits  of  their  fecret  amours,  and  be  glad  to  put 
the  little  living  witnefs  of  their  intrigues  out 
of  the  way.  For  this  reafon,  an  hiftory  of  the 
Foundlings  received  there  would  be  very  curious 
and  entertaining,  as  it  would  contain  many 
anecdotes,  not  to  be  learned  from  any  Parim- 
Regifter.  The  reflections  that  pafled  in  my 
mind  on  this  fubject,  gave  occafion  the  other 
evening  to  the  following  Dream. 

METHOUGHT 
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M  E  T  H  o  u  c  H  T,  as  I  was  ftanding  at  the 
private  door  of  the  Hofpital,  where  a  croud  of 
females  (each  of  them  with  a  child  in  her  arms) 
were  prefling  to  get  in,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whom  from  his  white  ftaff  I  took  to  be  a 
governor  of  the  charity,  very  courteoufly  invited 
me  to  come  in.  I  accepted  his  offer ;  and  having 
feated  myfelf  near  him,  "  Mr.  TOWN,  fays  he, 
"I  am  confcious,  that  you  look  upon  moft  of 
"  thefe  little  infants  as  the  offsprings  of  fo 
xe  many  unmarried  fathers  and  maiden  mothers, 
*<  which  have  been  clandeftinely  fmuggled  into 
"  the  world.  "Know  then,  that  I  am  one  of 
•"  thofe  guardian  Genii,  appointed  to  fuper- 
*'  intend  the  fortunes  of  Baftards :  therefore, 
**  as  this  Hofpital  is  more  immediately  under 
"  my  tuition,  I  have  put  on  this  difguife ;  and, 
<e  if  you  pleafe,  will  let  you  into  the  fecret 
*{  hiftory  of  thofe  babes  who  are  my  wards, 
*s  and  their  parents." 

I  ASSURED  him,  his  intelligence  would  be 
highly  agreeable  ;  and  feveral  now  coming  up 
to  offer  their  children,  he  refumed  his  difcourfe. 
*'  Obferve,  faid  he,  that  jolly  little  rogue,  with 
"  plump  cheeks,  a  florid  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
<l  and  fandy  locks.  We  have  here  already 
*6  feveral  of  his  brethern  by  the  mother's  fide  j 

«  fomc 
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K  fome  fair,  fome  brown,  and  fome  black :  and 
*s  yet  they  are  all  fuppofed  to  have  come  by 
"  the  fame  father.  The  mother  has  for  many 
""years  been  houfekeeper  to  a  gentleman,  who 
"  cannot  fee,  that  her  children  bear  the  marks 
e<  of  his  own  fervants,  and  that  this  very  brat  is 
«'  the  exa£t  refemblance  of  his  coachman. 

«  THAT  puling  whining  infant  there,  with 
*«  a  pale  face,  emaciated  body,  and  diftorted 
"  limbs,  is  the  forced  product  of  viper-broth 
*'  and  cantharides.  It  "is  the  offspring  of  a 
"  worn-out  buck  of  quality,  who,  at  the  fame 
"  time  he  debauched  the  mother,  ruined  her 
11  conftitution  by  a  filthy  difeafe ;  in  confequence 
"  of  which,  (he,  with  much  difficulty,  brought 
«'  forth  this  juft  image  of  himfelf  in  miniature. 

"  THE  next  that  offers,  is  the  iflue  of  a 
"  careful  cit  j  who,  as  he  keeps  an  horfe  for 
*«  his  own  riding  on  Sundays,  which  he  lets  out 
"  all  the  reft  of  the  week,  keep  alfo  a  miilrefs 
<c  for  his  recreation  on  the  feventh  day,  who 
"  lets  herfelf  out  on  the  other  fix.  That  other 
"  babe  owes  his  birth  likewife  to  the  city; 
"  tut  is  the  joint  product,  as  we  may  fay,  of 
<c  two  fathers ;  who  being  great  ceconomifts  in 
**  their  pleafures,  as  well  as  in  their  bufmefs, 

«  have 
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"  have  fet  up  a  whore  and  an  one-horfe  chaife 
**  in  partnerftiip  together. 

"  THAT  pert  young  baggage  there,  who  fo 
*c  boldly  prefles  forward  with  her  brat,  is  not 
"  the  mother  of  it,  but  is  maid  to  a  fingle 
"  lady  of  the  ftrifteft  honour  and  unblemished 
*c  reputation.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  her 
"  miftrefs  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her 
"  health  :  and  ten  months  after,  (he  travelled  into 
"  North  Wales  to  fee  a  relation ;  from  whence 
"  {he  is  juft  returned.  We  may  fuppofe,  that 
"  flic  took  a  fancy  to  that  pretty  babe,  while 
"  in  the  country,  and  brought  it  up  to  town 
"  with  her,  in  order  to  place  it  here :  as  flie 
"  did  a  few  years  ago  to  -another  charming 
"  boy;  which,  being  too  old  to  be  got  into 
tc  this  Hofpital,  is  now  at  a  fchool  in  Torkjhire^ 
"  where  young  gentlemen  are  boarded,  cloathed, 
"  and  educated,  and  found  in  all  necefiaries,  for 
•"  ten  pounds  a  year. 

"  THAT  chubby  little  boy,  which  you  fee 
"  in  the  arms  of  yonder  (trapping  wench  in  a 
•"  camblet  gown  and  red  cloak,  is  her  own  fon. 
"  She  is  by  profeffion  a  bed-maker  in  one  of 
•««  the  univerfities,  and  of  the  lame  college,  in 

VOL.  IV.  H  «  which 
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"  which  the  father  ( a  grave  tutor )  holds  a 
<c  fellowihip,  under  the  ufual  condition  of  not 
"  marrying.  Many  fober  gentlemen  of  the 
<;  cloth,  who  are  in  the  fame  fcrape,  are  glad 
"  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  charity :  and  if  all 
<e  of  the  fame  reverend  order,  like  the  priefts 
"  abroad,  were  laid  under  the  fame  reftric- 
"  tions,  you  might  expect  to  fee  a  particular 
"  Hofpital,  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Sons 
"  of  the  Clergy. 

"  THAT  next  child  belongs  to  a  fea-captain's 
"  lady,  whofe  huflband  is  expected  to  return 
"  every  moment  from  a  long  voyage ;  the  fears 
"  of  which  have  happily  haftened  the  birth  of 
**  this  infant  a  full  month  before  it's  time. 
*'  That  other  is  the  pofthumous  child  of  a 
**  wealthy  old  gentleman,  who  married  a  young 
"  girl  for  love,  and  died  in  the  honey-moon. 
««  This  his  fon  and  heir  was  not  born  'till  near 
"  a  twelvemonth  after  his  deceafe,  becaufe  it's 
"  birth  was  retarded  by  the  exceffive  grief  of 
"  his  widow ;  who  on  that  account  rather  chofe 
*'  to  lie-in  privately,  and  to  lodge  their  only 
«  child  here,  than  to  have  it's  legitimacy,  and 
**  her  own  honour,  called  in  queftion  by  her 
<*  hufband's  relations." 

MY 
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MY  companion  pointed  out  to  me  feveral 
others,  whole  original  was  no  lefs  extraordinary ; 
among  which,  I  remember,  he  told  me,  one  was 
the  unhallowed  brood  of  a  Methodift  Teacher, 
and  another  the  premature  fpawn  of  a  Maid  of 
Honour.  A  poor  author  eafed  himfelf  of  a  very 
heavy  load  of  two  twin- daughters,  which  in  an 
evil  hour  he  begot  on  an  hawker  of  pamphlets, 
after  he  had  been  writing  a  lufcious  novel :  but 
I  could  not  help  fmiling  at  the  marks  fent  in 
with  thefe  new  Mufes,  fignifying  that  one 
had  been  chriftened  Terpficborey  and  the  other 
Pefyfymnia*  Several  bantlings  were  imported 
from  Iftlngtori)  Hoi-ton,  and  other  villages  with- 
in the  found  of  Bow  Bell :  many  were  tranf- 
planted  hither  out  of  the  country;  and  a 
whole  litter  of  brats  were  fent  in  from  two  or 
threee  parifhes  in  particular,  for  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  moft  indebted  to  the 
parfon  or  the  Tquire. 

A  MODEST-LOOKING  woman  now  brought  a 
very  fine  babe  to  be  admitted ;  but  the  governors 
rejected  it,  as  it  appeared  to  be  above  two 
months  old.  The  mother,  on  the  contrary, 
perfifted  in  affirming,  that  it  was  but  juft  born  5 
and,  addreffing  herfelf  to  me,  defired  me  to  look 
H  2  at 
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at  it.  I  accordingly  took  it  in  my  arms ;  and 
while  I  was  toffing  it  up  and  down,  and  praifmg 
it's  beauty,  the  fly  huffy  contrived  to  flip  away, 
leaving  the  precious  charge  to  my  care.  The 
efforts  which  I  made  to  bawl  after  her,  and  the 
fqualling  of  the  brat,  which  rung  piteoufly  in 
my  ears,  luckily  awaked  me  :  and  I  was  very 
happy  to  find,  that  I  had  only  been  dandling 
my  pillow,  inftead  of  a  bantling. 

W 
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NUMB.  CXXIV.    liurfday,  June  10,  1756. 


Accipe,  per  longos  tibi  qui  deferviat  annos : 

Accipe,  qui  pura  norit  amare  fide. 
Eft  nulli  ceflura  fides ;  fine  crimine  mores; 

Nudaque  fimplicitaSj  purpureufque  pudor. 
Non  mihi  mille  placent ;  non  fum  defultor  amoris; 

Tu  mihi  (fi  qua  fides)  cura  perennis  eris. 

OVID. 

Scorn  me  not,  Chloe  ;  me,  wbofe  faith  well  tryd 

Long  years  approve,   and  bone/l  pajjions  guide : 

My  fpotlefs  foul  no  foul  affeftions  move, 

But  cbafle  Jimplicity,  and  mode/I  love : 

Nor  I,  like  Jhallow  fops,  from  fair  to  fair         •> 

Roving  at  random,  faithlefs  pafjlon  fwcar, 

But  tbou  alone  Jbalt  be  my  conjlant  care.  ^ 

ALMOST  every  man  is  or  has  been,  or 
at  leaft  thinks  that  he  is  or  has  been,  a 
Lover.     One  has  fought  for  his  miftrefs,  another 
drank  for  her,  another  wrote  for  her,  and  another 
has  done  all  three  :  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  fpite  of 
their  duels,    poetry,    and  bumpers,    not  one  of 
them  ever  entertained  a  fincere  pafllon.     I  have 
lately  taken  a  furvey  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
H  3  Enamoratos 
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EnamoratoS)  and  after  having  obferved  the  va- 
rious fhapes  they  wear,  think  I  may  fafely  pro- 
nounce, that,  though  all  profefs  to  have  been  in 
Love,  there  are  very  few  who  are  really  capa- 
ble of  it. 

IT  is  a  maxim  ef  Rcchefoucautfs,  that  "  many 
"  men  would  never  have  been  in  Love,  if  they 
"  had  never  heard  of  Love."  The  juftice  of 
this  remark  is  equal  to  it's  (hrewdnefs.  The 
ridiculous  prate  of  a  family  has  frequently  great 
influence  on  young  minds,  who  learn  to  love,  as 
they  do  every  thing  elfe,  by  imitation.  Young 
creatures,  almoft  mere  Children,  have  been  con- 
fumed  with  this  fecond-hand  flame  lighted  up  at 
another's  paffion  j  and,  in  confequence  of  the 
Loves  of  the  footman  and  chambermaid,  I  have 
known  little  mafter  fancy  himfelf  a  dying  fwain 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  little  mifs  pining 
away  wkh  Love  in  a  bib  and  hanging-fleeves. 

THAT  vaft  heap  of  volumes,  filled  with 
Love,  and  fufficient  in  number  to  make  a 
library,  are  great  enflamers,  and  feldom  fail  to 
produce  that  kind  of  paflion  defcribed  by  Roche- 
foucault.  The  chief  of  thefe  literary  feducers 
are  the  old  romances,  and  their  degenerate 
fpawn,  the  modern  novels.  The  young  ftudent 

reads 
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reads  of  the  emotions  of  Love,  'till  he  imagines 
that  he  feels  them  throbbing  and  fluttering  in  his 
little  breaft  j  as  valetudinarians  ftudy  the  hiftory 
of  a  difeafe,  'till  they  fancy  themfelves  affected 
with  every  fymptom  of  it.  For  this  reafon,  I 
am  always  forry  to  fee  any  of  this  trafh  in  the 
hands  of  young  people  :  I  look  upon  CaJJandra 
and  Cleopatra,  as  well  as  Betty  Barnes,  Polly 
Willis,  &c.  as  no  better  than  bawds  ;  and  confi- 
der  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  and  Sir  Amadls 
de  Gaul,  with  George  Edwards,  Lwelll,  &c.  as 
arrant  pimps.  But  though  romances  and  novels 
are  both  equally  ftimulatives,  yet  their  operations 
are  very  different.  The  romance  -  ftudent  be- 
comes a  fond  Corydan  of  Sicily,  or  a  very  Damon 
of  Arcadia,  and  is  in  good  truth  fuch  a  dying 
fwain,  that  he  believes  he  (hall  hang  himfelf  on 
the  next  willow,  or  drown  himfelf  in  the  next 
pond,  if  he  fhould  lofe  the  object  of  his  wifhes  : 
but  the  young  novelift  turns  out  more  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  after  having  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  his  miftrefs,  forms  an  hundred  fchemes 
to  fecure  the  pofleffion  of  her,  and  to  bam  her 
relations. 

THERE  are,   among  the  tribe  of  Lovers,   a 

fort  of  luke-warm  gentlemen,    who  can  hardly 

be  faid,    in  the  language  of  Love,  to  entertain 

H  4  a  fame 
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a  flame  for  their  miftrefs.  Thefe  are  your  men 
of  fuperlative  delicacy  and  refinement,  who  loath 
the  grofs  ideas  annexed  to  the  amours  of  the 
vulgar,  and  aim  at  fomething  more  fpiritualized 
and  fublime.  Thefe  philofophers  in  Love  doat 
on  the  mind  alone  of  their  miftrefs,  and  would 
foin  fee  her  naked  foul  diveftqd  of  it's  material 
incumbrances.  Gentlemen  of  this  complexion 
might  perhaps  not  improperly  be  ranged  in  the 
romantic  clafs,  but  they  have  afiumed  to  them- 
felves  the  name  of  Platonic  Lovers. 

PLATON.ISM,.  however,,  is  in  thefe  days  very 
fcarce ;  and  there  is  another  clafs,  infinitely 
more  numerous,  compofed  of  a  fort  of  Lovers, 
whom  we  may  juftly  diftinguifli  by  the  title  of 
Epicureans.  The  principles  of  this  feel:  are 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Platonics* 
They  think  no  more  of  the  foul  of  their  miftrefs, 
than,  a  muflelman,  but  are  in  raptures  with  her 
perfon.  A  Lover  of  this  fort  is  in  perpetual 
extafies  :  his  paffion  is  fo  violent,  that  he  even 
fcorches  you  with  his  flame ;  and  he  runs  over 
the  perfections  of  his  miftrefs  in  the  fame  ftile 
that  a  jockey  praifes  his  horfe  :  "  Such  limbs ! 

**•  fuch  eyes  !  fuch  a  neck  and  breaft  !  fuch 

"  oh,  (he's  a  rare  piece  !"  Their  ideas  go  no 
farther  than  mere  external  accomplishment?..; 

and3 
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and  as  their  wounds  may  be  faid  to  be  only  fkin- 
deep,  we  cannot  allow  their  breads  to  be  fmitten. 
with  Love,  though  perhaps  they  may  rankle 
with  a  much  grofier  pafiion.  Yet  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
gentlemen  of  this  caft  to  be  involved  in  what  is 
called  a  Love-match :  but  then  it  is  owing  to 
the  fame  caufe  with  the  marriage  of  Sir  John 
Brute,  who  fays,  "  I  married,  my  wife,  becaufe. 
"  I  wanted  to  lie  with  her,  and  flie  would: 
"  not  let  me." 

OTHER  gentlemen,  of  a  gay  difpofition  and 
warm  constitution,  who  go  in  the  catalogue  for 
Lovers,  are  adorers  of  almoft  every  woman  they 
fee.  The  flame  of  Love  is  as  eafily  kindled  in 
them,  as  the  fparks  are  ilruck  cait  of  a  flint ;  and 
it  alfo  expires  as  foon.  A  Lover  of  this  fort 
dances,  one  day,  with  a  lady  at  a  ball,  and  lofes 
his  heart  to  her  in  a  minuet ;  the  next,  another 
carries  it  oiF  in  the  Mall ;  and  the  next  day,, 
perhaps,  he  goes  out  of  town,  and.  lodges  it  in. 
the  pofieffion  of  all  the  country  beauties  fuccef- 
fively,  till  at  laft  he  brings  it  back  to  town  with 
him,  and  prefents  it  to  the  firft  woman  he 
meets.  This  clafs  is  very  numerous  j  but 
ought  by  no  means  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
tribe  of  true  Lovers,  fmce  a  gentleman,  who  is 
H  5  thus 
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thus  in  Love  with  every  body,  may  fairly  be 
faid  not  to  be  in  Love  at  all. 

LOVE  Is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  whimfical; 
and  if  whim  is  the  eflence  of  Love,  none  can 
be  accounted  truer  Lovers,  than  thofe  who  ad- 
mire their  miftrefs  for  fome  particular  charm, 
which  enchains  them,  though  it  would  fingly 
never  captivate  any  body  elfe.  Some  gentlemen 
have  been  won  to  conjugal  embraces  by  a  pair 
of  fine  arms ;  others  have  been  held  faft  by  an 
even  white  fet  of  teeth ;  and  I  know  a  very 
good  fcholar,  who  was  enfnared  by  a  fet  of 
golden  trefles,  becaufe  it  was  the  tafte  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  true  claffical  hair.  Thofe 
ladies,  whofe  Lovers  are  fuch  piecemeal  admirers, 
are  in  perpetual  danger  of  lofing  them.  A  ram, 
cr  a  pimple,  may  abate  their  affection.  All  thofe, 
the  object  of  whofe  adoration  is  merely  a  pretty 
face  or  a  fine  perfon,  are  in  the  power  of  the 
like  accidents ;  and  the  fmall-pox  has  occafioned 
many  a  poor  lady  the  lofs  of  her  beauty  and  her 
Lover  at  the  fame  time. 

BUT,  after  all  thefe  fpurious  Enamcratos^  there 
are  fome  few,  whofe  pafiion  is  fincere  and  well- 
founded.  True,  genuine  Love  is  always  built 
upon  efteem  ;  not  that  I  would  mean,  that  a 

man 
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man  can  reafon  and  argue  himfelf  into  Love; 
but  that  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  an  amiable 
woman  will  lead  him.  into  a  contemplation  of 
her  excellent  qualities,  which  will  infenfibly  win 
his  heart,  before  he  is  himfelf  aware  of  it,  and 
beget  all  thofe  hopes,  fears,  and  other  extrava- 
gancies, which  are  the  natural  attendants  on 
a  true  paffion.  Love  has  been  defcribed  ten 
thoufand  times  :  but  that  I  may  be  fure  that  the 
little  picture  I  would  draw  of  it  is  taken  from 
nature,  I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  the  ftory 
of  honeft  WILL  EASY -and  his  amiable  wife. 

WILL  EASY  and  Mifs  — became  very  early 

acquainted,  and,  from  being  familiarly  intimate 
with  the  whole  family,  WILL  might  be  almoft 
faid  to  live  there.  He  dined  and  fupped  with 
them  perpetually  in  town,  and  fpent  great  part 
of  the  fummer  with  them  at  their  feat  in  the 
country.  WILL  and  the  lady  were  both  unt- 
verfally  allowed  to  have  fenfe,  and  their  frequent 
converfations  together  gave  them  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  goodnefs  of  each  other's  difpofi- 
tion.  They  delighted  in  the  company,  and  ad- 
mired the  perfections,  of  each  other,  and  gave  a 
thoufand  little  indications  of  a  growing  paffion, 
not  unobferved  by  others,  even  while  it  was  yet 
unknown  and  unfufpe&ed  by  themfelves.  How- 
ever, after  fome  time,  WILL,  by  mutual  agree- 
H  6  ment, 
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rnent,  demanded  the  lady  of  her  father  in  mar- 
riage.    But,    alas!    "  the  courfe  of  true  Love 
*'  never  yet  run  fmooth  :"  the  ill-judged  am- 
bition of  a   parent  induced  the  father,    out  of. 
mere  love  to  his  daughter,  to  refufe  her  hand, 
to  the  only  man  in  the  world  with  whom  fhe 
could  live  happily,  becaufe  he  imagined  that  he 
might,    in   the   Simthfiild  phrafe,    do   better  for 
her.     But  Love,  grounded,  on  juft  principles,  is 
not  eafily  fhaken ;  and,  as  it  appeared  that  their 
mutual  paflion  had  taken  too  deep  root  ever  to, 
be  extirpated,  the  father  at.  1  aft,  reluctantly,  half 
eonfented  to  their  union.     They  enjoy  a  genteel 
competency  ;    and  WILL,  by  his  integrity  and 
abilities,  is  an,  honour  to  a  learned  profdlion, 
and  a  blefling  to  his  wife  ;.  whofe  greater!  praife; 
is,  that  her  virtues  deferve  fuch  an  hufband.     She, 
is  pleafed  with  having  "  left  drofs  to  dutchefles ;" 
he  confiders  her  happinefs  as  his  main  intereft  ;, 
and  their  example  every  day   gives  frefli  con- 
viction to,  the  father,    thai    where  two  perfons, 
of  ftrong  fenfe  and  good  hearts  conceive  a  reci-- 
procal  affection  for  each  other,  their  paflion  is, 
genuine  and  lafting,  and  their  union  is  perhaps, 
the  trueft  ftate  of  happinefs  under  the  fun. 
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NUMB.  CXXV.    Tburfday,  "June  17,    1756. 

Genius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 

Ex. re  fabellas. HOR_ 

With  Mr.  TOWN,  when  profe  and  precepts  fail, 
His  friends  fupplies  a  poem  or  a  tak. 

NOTHI  N  G  has  given  me  a  more  fenfible- 
pleafure,  in  the  courfe  of  this  undertaking,, 
than  the  having  been  occafionally  honoured  with 
the  correfpondence  of  feveral  ingenious  gentle- 
men of  both  our  Universities.  My  paper  of  to-day 
gives  me  unufual  fatisfa&ion  on  this  account ; 
and  1  cannot  help  looking  on  it,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure,  as  a  fort  of  a  little  Cambridge 
Mifcellany.  The  reader  will  fee  it  is  compofed' 
of  two  poems,  which  I  have  lately  received* 
from  a  correfpondent  in  that  learned  Univerfity^ 
Thefe  little  pieces,  unlefs  my  regard  for  the 
writer  makes  me  partial  to  them,  contain  many- 
beauties,  and  are  written  with  that  elegant  pe- 
culiarity of  ftile  and  manner,  which  plainly 
fpeak  them  to  come  from  the  fame  hand,  that 
has  already  obliged  the  ptbl'c  with  fome  other- 
pieces  of  poetry,  publifhed  in  this  paper. 


Tfe 
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To      Mr.      2*  0  WN. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cant.  Jun.  6. 
SI  R, 

YOUR  Effay  on  the  abufe'of  words  was 
very  well  received  here  ;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  that  part  of  it,  which  contained  the 
modern  definition  of  the  word  RUINED.  You 
muft  know,  Sir,  that  in  the  language  of  our  old 
Dons,  every  young  man  is  ruined,  who  is  not 
an  arrant  Tycho  Brake,  or  Erra  Pater.  Yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  though  the  fervants  of  the 
Mufes  meet  with  more  than  ordinary  difcourage- 
ment  at  this  place,  Cambridge  has  produced  many 
celebrated  poets  ;  witnefs  Spenfer,  Milton,  Cozulcyj 
'Dry  den,  &c.  not  to  mention  fome  admired  writers 
of  the  prefent  times.  I  myfelf,  Sir,  am  grievoufiy 
fufpecled  of  being  better  acquainted  with  Homc-r 
and  Virgil  than  Euclid  or  Saunderfon ;  and  am 
univerfally  agreed  to  be  ruined,  for  having  con- 
cerned myfelf  with  Hexameter  and  Pentameter 
more  than  Diameter.  The  equity  of  this  de- 
cifion  I  (hall  not  difpute ;  but  content  myfelf 
at  prefent  with  fubmitting  to  the  public,  by 
means  of  your  paper,  a  few  lines  on  the  import 
of  another  favourite  word,  occasioned  by  the 
tflay  above-mentioned. 

BUT 
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BUT  fearing  that  fo  fhort  a  piece  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  eke  out    a    whole    paper,    I  have 
fubjoined  to  it  another  little  poem,  not  originally 
defigned  for  the  public  view,    but  written  as  a 
familiar  epiftle  to  a  friend.     The  whole  is  no- 
thing more   than    the  natural    refult    of  many 
letters   and  converfations,  that  had  paft  between 
us,  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  poetry  in  thefe  king- 
doms ;  in  which  I  flattered  myfelf,  that  I  was 
juftifiable    in   my  remarks  on  the  barrennefs  of 
invention  in  moft  modern  compofitions,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  the  caufe  of  it.     We  are  now, 
indeed,  all  become  fuch  exacl  Critics,  that  there 
are    fcarce   any    tolerable   Poets:  what  I  mean 
by  exacl  Critics  is,  that  we  are  grown,  (I  fpeak 
in  general,)   by  the  help  of  Addlfon  and  Popey 
better  judges  of  compofition,  than    heretofore. 
We    get    an   early    knowledge    of  what  cbqfte 
writing  is,  and  even  fchool-boys  are  checked  in 
the  luxuriancy  of  their  genius,  and  not  fuffered 
to  run  riot  in  their  imaginations.     I  muft  own  I 
cannot  help   looking   on  it  as  a  bad  omen  to 
poetry,  that  there  is  now-a-days  fcarce  any  fuch 
thing  to  be  met  with  as  fuftian  and  bombaft  : 
for  our  authors,  dreading  the  vice  of  incorrccl:- 
nefs  above  all  others,   grow  ridiculoufly  precife 
and  affecled.     In  (hort,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  feema  we  have  now,  in  my  opinion,   too 

correft 
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correEl  a  tafte.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  for  fuch 
prudent  fober  wooers,  as  our  modern  bards, 
to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Mufes.  They,, 
as  well  as  mortal  ladies,  love  to  be  attacked 
brifkly.  Should  we  take  a  review  even  of 
Chaucer's  poetry,  the  moft  inattentive  reader, 
in  the  very  thickeft  of  old  Geoffreys  woods, 
would  find  the  light  fometimes  pierce  through,, 
and  break  in  upon  him  like  lightening;  and  a 
man  muft  have  no  foul  in  him,  who  does  not 
admire  the  fancy,  the  ftrength,  and  elegance 
of  Spenfer,  even  through  that  difagreeable  habit, 
which  the  fafliion  of  the  times  obliged  him  tQ 
wear.  To  conclude,  there  is  this  material  dif- 
ference between  the  former  and  prefent  age  of 
Poetry ;  that  the  writers  in  the  firft  thought 
poetically  ;  in  the  laft,  they  only  exprefs  them- 
fclves  fo.  Modern  poets  feem  to  me  more 
to  ftudy  the  manner  how  they  {hall  write,  than 
what  is  to  be  written.  The  minute  accuracy  of, 
their  productions ;  the  bells  of  their  rhimes,  fo 
well  matched,  making  moft  melodious  tinkle  ; 
and  all  the  tnechanifm  of  poetry,  fo  exactly 
finifhed  ;  (together  with  a  total  deficiency  of. 
fpirit,  which  fhould  be  the  leaven  of  the  whole,) 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  gene- 
rally found  in  the  ftudies  of  the  learned,  "  in  an 
*•'  odd  angle  of  the  room,"  a  mahogany  cafe, 

elegantly. 
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elegantly  carved  and  fafhioned  on  the  outfide^ 
the  fpecious  covering  of  a — chamber-pot. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

R.  L. 

The  SATYR  and  The  PEDLAR. 
A      FABLE. 

WO  R  D  5  are,  fo  Wollafton  defines, 
Of  our  ideas  merely  figns, 
Which  have  a  pow'r  at  will  to  vary, 
As  being  vague  and  arbitrary. 
Now  danm'd,  for  ir.ftance — All  agree- 
Datnn'd's  the  fuperlative  Degree  ; 
Means  that  alone,  and  nothing  more, 
However  taken  heretofore. 
Damnd  is  a  word  can't  ftand  alone, 
Which  has  no  meaning  of  it's  own; 
But  fignifies  or  had  er   good, 
Jufl-  as  it's  neighbour's  underftood. 
Examples  we  may  find  enough  ; 
/)#;»«  V  high,  db/rrftVlow,  damn' d  fine,  a&wzwV ftufF. 
So  fares  it  too  with  it's  relation, 
I  mean  it's  fubftantive,  damnation. 
The  wit   with   metaphors  makes  bold, 
And   tells   you  he's  damnation  cold  : 
Perhaps,  that  metaphor   forgot, 
The  felf-famq  wit's  damnation  hot. 

AND 
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AND  here  a  fable  I  remember — - 
Once  in  the  middle  of  December, 
When  every  mead  in  mow  is  loft, 
And  ev'ry  river  bound  with  froft; 
When  families  get  all  together, 
And  feelingly  talk  o'er  the  weather  ; 
When — pox  of  the  defcriptive  rhime— 
In  fhort,  it  was  the  winter  time. 
It  was  a  Pedlar's  happy  lot 
To  fall  into  a  Satyr's  cot : 
Shiv'ring  with  cold,  and  almoft  froze, 
With  pearly  drop  upon  his  nofe, 
His  fingers'  ends  all  pinch'd  to  death, 
He  blew  upon  them  with  his  breath. 
Friend,  quoth  the  Satyr,  what  intends 
That  blowing  on  thy  fingers'  ends  ? 
"  It  is  to  warm  them  thus  I  blow, 
"  For  they  are  froze  as  cold  as  fnow  j 
"  And  fo  inclement  has  it  been, 
«e  I'm  like  a  cake  of  ice  within." 
Come,  quoth  the  Satyr,  comfort,  man ! 
I'll  chear  thy  infide,  if  I  can  ; 
You're  welcome,  in  my  homely  cottage, 
To  a  warm  fire  and  mefs  of  pottage. 

THIS  faid,  the  Satyr  nothing  loth, 
A  bowl  prepar'd  of  fav'ry  broth  -3 

Which 
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Which  with  delight  the  Pedlar  view'd, 

As  fmoaking  on  the  board  it  flood. 

But,  though  the  very  fleam  arofe 

With  grateful  odour  to  his  nofe, 

One  fingle  fip   he  ventur'd  not, 

The  gruel  was  fo  wond'rous  hot. 

What  can  be  done  ? — with  gentle  puff 

He  blows  it,  'till  it's  cool  enough, 

WHY  how  now,  Pedlar,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Still  at  thy  blowing  ?  quoth  the  Satyr. 
I  blow  to  cool  it,  cries  the  clown, 
That  I  may  get  the  liquor  down ; 
For,  though  I  grant  you've  made  it  well, 
You've  boil'd  it,  Sir,  as  hot  as  hell. 

THEN  raifing  high  his  cloven  ftump, 
The  Satyr  fmote  him  on  the  rump. 
"  Begone,  thou  double  knave,  or  fool ; 
"  With  the  fame  breath  to  warm  and  cool  I 
"  Friendfhip  with  fuch  I  never  hold, 
"  Who're  fo  damn'd  hot,  and  fo  damn'd  cold. 

EPISTLE    to    a    FRIEND. 

AGAIN  I  urge  my  old  objection, 
That  Modern  Rules  obftrucl  perfeaion, 
And  the  feverity    of  Ta/ie, 
Has  laid  the  walk  of  Genius  wafte. 

Fancy's 
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Fancy's  a  flight  we  deal  no  more  in, 
Our  authors  creep  inftead  of  foaring  ; 
And  all  the  brave  imagination 
Is  dwindled  into  declamation. 

BUT  ftill  you  cry,  in  fober  fadnefs, 
"  There  is  difcretion  e'en  in  madnefs." 
A  pithy  fentence,  but  wants  credit, 
Becaufe,  I  find,  a  Poet  faid  it  : 
Their  verdict  makes  but  fmall  impreffion, 
Who  are  known  liars  by  profeflion. 
Rife  what  exalted   flights  it  will, 
True  Genius  will  be   Genius  ftill, 
And  fay,  that  horfe  would  you  prefer, 
Which  wants  a  bridle,  or  a  fpur  ? 
The  mettled  fteed  may  lofe  his  tricks  ; 
The  jade  grows  callous  to  your  kicks*. 

HAD  Skakefpeare  crept  by  Modern  Rules, 
We'd  loft  his  witches,  fairies,  fools, 
Inftead   of  all  that  wild  creation, 
He'd   form'd   a  regular  plantation, 
Or  garden  trim  and  all  inclos'd, 
In  niceft  fymmetry  difpos'd, 
The  hedges  cut  in  proper  order, 
Nor  e'en  a  branch  beyond   it's  border. 
Now  like  a  Foreft  he  appears, 
The  growth  of  twice  three  hundred  years ; 

Where 
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Where  many  a  tree  afpiring  ftirouds 
It's  aery  fummit  in  the  clouds, 
Where  round  it's  root  ftill  loves  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  wild  eglantine. 

"  BUT  Sbakefpeari*  all-creative  fancy 
"  Made  others  love  extravagancy, 
"  While  cloud-c'apt  Nonfenfe  was  their  aim, 
"  Like  Hurlothrumbo' s  mad  Lord  Flame" 
True. — Who  can  flop  dull  imitators, 
Thofe  younger  brothers  of  tranflators, 
Thofe  infects,  which  from  Genius  rife, 
And  buz  about,  in  fwarms,  like  Flies  ? 
Fafhion,  that  fets  the  modes  of  drefs, 
Sheds  too  her  influence  o'er  the  prefs  : 
As  formerly  the  fons  of  rhime 
Sought  Sbakefpeares  fancy  and  fublime, 
By  cool  corredtnefs  now  they  hope 
To  emulate  the  praife  of  Pope. 
But  Pope  and  Sbakefpeare  both  difclaim 
Thefe  low  retainers  to  their  fame. 

WHAT  talk  can  dulnefs  e'er   affect 
So  eafy,  as   to  write  correct  ? 
Poets,  'tis  faid,  are  fure  to  fplit 
By  too  much  or  too  little  wit ; 
So,  to  avoid  th'  extremes  of  either, 
They  mifs  their  mark,  and  follow  neither : 

They 
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They  fo  exa&ly  poife  the  fcale, 
That  neither  meafure  will   prevail ; 
And  Mediocrity  the  Mufe 
Did  never  in  her   fons  excufe. 
'Tis  true,  their  tawdry  works  are  grac'd, 
With  all  the  charms  of  modern  Tajle^ 
And  ev'ry  fenfelefs  line  is  dreft 
In  quaint  expreflion's  tinfel  vefr. 
Say,  did  you  never  chance  to  meet 
A  Monfieur  Barber  in  the  ftreet, 
Whofe  ruffle,  as  it  lank  depends, 
And  dangles  o'er  his  fingers  ends, 
His  olive-tann'd  complexion  graces, 
With  little  dabs  of  Drefden  laces  j 
While,  for  the  Body,  Monfieur  Puff 
Wou'd  think  e'en  Dowlas  fine  enough  ? 
So  fares  it  with  our  men  of  rhimes, 
Sweet  tinklers  of  poetic  chimes  ; 
For  lace,  and  fringe,  and  tawdry  cloaths, 
Sure  never  yet  were  greater  beaux ; 
But  fairly  ftrip  them  to  the  ihirt, 
They're  all  made  up  of  rags  and  dirt. 

SHALL  then  fuch  wretches  Bards  commence, 
Without  or  fpirit,  tafte,  or  fenfe  ? 
And,  when  they  bring  no  other  treafure, 
Shall  I  admire  them  for  their  meafure  ? 

Or, 
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Or  do  I  fcorn  the  critic's  rules, 

Becaufe  I  will  not  learn  of  fools  ? 

Although  Longinus'  foul-mouth'cl  profe 

With  all  the  force  of  Genius  glows; 

Though  Dionyfius  learned  tafte 

Is   ever  manly,  juft,  and  chafte, 

Who,  like  a  fkilful,  wife  phyfician, 

Difle6ts  each  part  of  compofition, 

And  fliews  how  beauty  ftrikes  the  foul, 

From  a  juft  compact  of  the  whole  ; 

Though  judgment  in  £>uintilzan's  page 

Holds  forth  her  lamp  for  ev'ry  age  ; 

Yet  Hypercritics  I  difdain, 

A  race  of  blockheads,  dull  and  vain, 

And  laugh  at  all  thofe  empty  fools, 

Who  cramp  a  Genius  with  dull  rules, 

And  what  their  narrow  fcience  mocks 

Damn  with  the  name  of  Het'rodox. 

Thefe  butchers  of  a  poet's  fame, 

While  they  ufurp  the  Critic's  name, 

Cry,  "  this  is  Tajle — that's  my  opinion  ;" 

And  poets  dread  their  mock  dominion. 

So  have  you  feen,  with  dire  affright, 

The  Petty  Monarch  of  the  night, 

Seated   aloft  in  elbow-chair, 

Command  the  pris'ners  to  appear  ; 

Harangue  an  hour  on  watchman's  praife, 

And  on  the  dire  effeft  of  frays  j 

Then 
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Then  cry,  "  you"ll  fuffer  for  your  daring, 
'*'  And  damn  you,  you  (hall  pay  for  fwearing  :" 
Then,  turning,  tell  th'  aftonifli'd  ring, 
I  fit  to  reprefent  the  KING. 

NUMB.  CXXVI.    Thurfday,  June  24,  1756. 

Proinde  tona  eloquio,  folitum  tibi. —          VIRG. 

•Ranty  rear,  and  bellow  with  theatric  air, 
jJndfmk  the^rc-v' rend  preacher  In  the  play 'r. 

I  REMEMBER  a  reftor  of  a  parifh  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  who  was  generally 
accounted  a  very  fine  preacher,  that  ufed  to 
aim  at  delivering  himfelf  in  the  moft  bold  and 
animated  ftile  of  oratory.  The  tone  of  his 
voice  was  nicely  accommodated  to  the  different 
branches  of  his  difcourfe,  and  every  thing 
was  pronounced  with  uncommon  energy  and 
•emphafis :  he  alfo  indulged  himfelf  in  equal 
freedom  of  action,  and  abounded  in  various 
extraordinary  gefticulations :  his  fermons  them- 
ielves  were  fown  thick  with  tropes,  metaphors, 
and  fimilies,  and  every-where  enriched  with 
Gpoftrophe  and  profcpopveia. 

As  Iknew  that  this  reverend  gentleman  had 
been   abroad    with   a  young  nobleman  in   the 

capacity 
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capacity  of  a  travelling  tutor,  I  did  not  wonder 
at  the  violent  exertion  of  his  voice,  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  action ;  this  affected  air  being 
a  piece  of  clerical  foppery,  which  an  itinerant 
clergyman  is  apt  to  adopt,  while  his  pupil  is 
gleaning  all  the  other  follies  of  Pans :  at  which 
place  it  is  very  common  to  fee  a  capuchins  fo 
heated  with  his  fubjec~r,  that  he  often  feems  in 
danger  of  throwing  himfelf  out  of  the  pulpit. 
But  I  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  glowing 
ftile  of  his  difcourfes ;  'till,  happening  to  turn 
over  the  works  of  a  celebrated  French  preacher, 
I  found,  that  the  oratorical  performances  of  my 
friend  were  no  other  than  faithful  tranflations 
of  them. 

THIS  fort  of  pulpit  plagiarifm  may  perhaps 
be  more  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  fome  of  our 
fafhionable  declaimers,  than  the  more  hackneyed 
method  of  tranfcribing  a  page  from  Barrow, 
Tillotfony  or  Jtterbury.  "But,  although  fuch 
practices  may  be  lefs  liable  to  detection,  it  is 
certainly  more  orthodox  to  rifle  the  works  of 
our  own  Divines,  than  to  ranfack  the  treafures 
of  Romijb  priefts ;  and  their  inflamed  orations 
are  undoubtedly  lefs  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
our  people,  than  the  fober  reafonings  of  our 
own  preachers,  Voltaire,  in  his  EiTay  on  Epic 
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Poetry,  has  touched  this  Point  with  his  ufual 
vivacity,  and  given  a  very  juft  defcription  of 
the  different  fpecies  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  that 
obtain  in  France  and  England.  The  whole 
pafiage  is  as  follows.  "  Difcourfes,  aiming 
"  at  the  pathetic,  pronounced  with  vehemence, 
«  and  accompanied  with  violent  geftures,  would 
"  excite  laughter  in  an  Englijh  congregation. 
"  For  as  they  are  fond  of  bloated  language  and 
"  the  moft  impafiioned  eloquence  on  the  Stage, 
«e  fo  in  the  Pulpit  they  affect  the  moft  un- 
*c  ornamented  fimplicity.  A  Sermon  in  France 
"  is  a  long  Declamation,  fcrupuloufly  divided 
*c  into  three  parts,  and  delivered  with  entbufiafm. 
cc  In  England^  a  Sermon  is  a  folid,  but  fome- 
"  times  dry,  Dijfirtation,  which  a  man  reads  to 
**  the  people,  without  gefture,  and  without  any 
"  particular  exaltation  of  the  voice.  In  Italy^ 
"  (he  adds)  a  Sermon  is  a  Spiritual  Comedy  :" 
or  rather  Farce,  he  might  have  faid ;  fince  the 
Preachers  in  that  country  harangue  their  audience, 
running  to  and  fro  on  a  fort  of  raifed  ftage,  like 
a  mountebank.  It  muft  be  owned,  however, 
that  fome  of  our  clergy  are  greatly  wanting 
in  that  life  and  fpirit,  which  would  render 
their  inftru&ions  more  affecTing,  as  well  as 
more  pleafing.  Their  fermons  are  frequently 
drawled  out  in  one  dull  tone,  without  any 

variation 
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variation  of  voice  or  gefture  :  fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  fonie  of  the  congregation  fhould 
be  caught  napping,  when  the  preacher  himfelf 
hardly  feems  to  be  awake.  But  though  this 
drowfy  delivery  is  nftt  to  be  commended,  yet 
a  ferious  earneftnefs  is  moft  likely  to  engage 
the  attention,  and  convince  the  reafon.  This 
manner,  as  it  is  moft  decent  in  itfelf,  is  beft 
fuited  to  an  Englijb  audience  :  though  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  a  different  flrain  of  oratory  (hould 
prevail  in  France  j  fmce  a  Frenchman  accompanies 
almoft  every  word  in  ordinary  converfation  with 
ibme  fantaftic  gefture,  and  even  inquires  con- 
cerning your  health,  and  talks  of  the  weather 
with  a  thoufand  flirugs  and  grimaces. 

BUT  though  I  do  not  like  to  fee  a  preacher 
lazily  lolling  on  the  cufhion,  or  dozing  over  his 
fermon-cafe,  and  haranguing  his  audience  with 
an  unchriftian  apathy ;  yet  even  this  unanimated 
delivery  is  perhaps  lefs  offenfive,  than  to  obferve 
a  clergyman  not  fo  affiduous  to  inftrucl:  his 
audience,  as  to  be  admired  by  them  :  not  to 
mention,  that  even  Voltaire  himfelf  feems  to 
think  our  manner  of  preaching  preferable,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  declamatory  ftile  and  affe&ed 
geftures,  ufed  by  the  clergy  of  his  own  nation. 
A  fobcr  divine  {hould  not  afcend  the  pulpit  with 
I  2  the 
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the  fame  paflions  that  a  public  orator  mounts 
the  rojlrum:  much  lefs  fhould  he  aflume  the 
voice,  gefture,  and  deportment  of  a  player,  and 
the  language  of  the  theatre.  He  fliould  preferve 
a  temperance  in  the  moft  earneft  parts  of  his 
difcourfe,  and  go  through  the  whole  of  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  beft  agrees  with  the  folemn 
place  in  which  it  is  uttered.  Pompous  nonfenfe, 
bellowed  out  with  a  thundering  accent,  comes 
with  a  worfe  grace  from  the  pulpit,  than  bom- 
baft  and  fuftian  injudicioufly  ranted  forth  by  a 
*'  periwig-pated  fellow"  on  the  ftage.  I  cannot 
better  illuftrate  the  abfurdity  and  indecency  of 
this  manner,  than  by  a  familiar,  though  flianie- 
ful,  inftance  of  it.  Whoever  has  occafionally 
joined  with  the  butchers  in  making  up  the 
audience  of  the  Clare-Market  Orator,  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  impropriety  of  his  ftile  and 
the  extravagance  of  his  adion  become  ftill  more 
{hocking  and  intolerable  by  the  day  which  they 
profane,  and  the  ecclefiaftic  appearance  of  the 
place  in  which  the  declaimer  harangues.  Thus 
while  thofe,  who  thunder  out  damnation  from 
parifh  pulpits,  may,  from  afluming  the  manners 
of  the  threatre,  be  refembled  to  ranting  players ; 
the  Clare-Market  Orator,  while  he  turns  reli- 
gion into  farce,  muft  be  confidered  as  exhibiting 
ihews  and  interludes  of  an  inferior  nature,  and 

himfelf 
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himfelf  regarded  as  a  Jack-pudding  in  a  gown 
and   caflbck. 

A  BLOATED  ftile  is  perhaps  of  all  others 
leaft  to  be  commended.  It  is  more  frequently 
made  a  flicker  for  nonfenfe,  than  a  vehicle  of 
truth  :  but,  though  improper  on  all  occafions, 
it  more  efpecially  deviates  from  the  chafte 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
Nor  am  I  lefs  difpleafed  with  thofe,  who  are 
admired  by  fome  as  pretty  preachers  j  as  I  think 
a  clergyman  may  be  a  coxcomb  in  his  ftile  and 
manner,  as  well  as  a  prig  in  his  appearance. 
Flowers  of  rhetoric,  iniudicioufly  fcattered  over 
a  fermon,  as  are  difgufting  in  his  difcourfe,  as 
the  fmug  wig  and  fcented  white  handkerchief 
in_  his  drefs.  The  pretty  preacher  aims  alfo  at 
politenefs  and  good-breeding,  takes  the  ladies  to 
tafk  in  a  genteel  vein  of  raillery,  and  handles 
their  modifti  foibles  with  the  fame  air,  that  he 
gallants  their  fans  :  but  if  he  has  a  mind  to  put 
his  abilities  to  the  ftretch,  and  indulge  himfelf 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  flow  of  rhetoric,  he 
fritters  away  the  folemnity  of  fome  fcriptural 
fubjec~t  j  and  I  have  heard  a  flourifhing  declaimer 
of  this  caft  take  off  from  the  awful  idea  of  the 
Paflion,  by  dwelling  principally  on  the  graceful- 
nefs  of  perfon,  fweetnefs  of  voice,  and  elegance 
I  3  of 
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of  deportment,  in  the  Divine  Sufferer;  and  at 
another  time,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Fall,  I  have 
known  him  enter  into  a  pi<£turefque  defcription 
of  the  woods,  groves,  and  rivulets,  panfies,  pinks, 
and  violets,  that  threw  a  perpetual  gaiety  over 
the  face  of  nature  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

AFFECTED  oratory  and  an  extravagant  delivery 
were  firft  pra&ifed  by  thofe,  who  vary  from  the 
eftablifhed  church  :  nor  is  there  any  manner  fo 
unbecoming  and  indecent,  which  has  not,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  accounted  truly  fpiritual 
and  graceful.  Snuffling  through  the  nofe,  with 
an  harmonious  twang,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  church  -  mufic  beft  calculated  to  raife 
devotion,  and  a  piteous  chorus  of  fighs  and 
groans  has  been  thought  the  moft  effeduall  call 
to  repentance.  Irregular  tremblings  of  the  voice, 
and  contortions  of  the  perfon,  have  long  been 
the  eloquence  of  Quakers  and  Prefbyterians ; 
and  are  now  the  favourite  mode  of  preaching 
pradlifed  by  thofe  felf-ordained  teachers,  who 
ftrike  out  new  lights  in  religion,  and  pour 
forlh  their  extempore  rhapfodies  in  a  torrent 
of  enthufiaftical  oratory.  An  infpired  cobler 
will  thunder  out  anathemas,  with  the  tone  and 
gefture  of  St.  Paul^  from  a  joint-ftool ;  and  an 
enlightened  bricklayer  will  work  himfelf  up  to 

fuch 
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fuch  a  pitch  of  vehemence,  as  {hall  make  his 
audience  quake  again.  I  am  forry  to  fee  our 
regular  divines  rather  copying,  than  reforming, 
this  hot  and  extravagant  manner  of  preaching; 
and  have  with  pain  been  witnefs  to  a  wild  in- 
temperate delivery  in  our  parifli-churches,  which 
I  (hould  only  have  expected  at  the  chapel  in 
Long-Acre,  or  at  the  Foundery  and  Tabernacle 
in  Moor-Fields. 

As  a  ferious  earneftnefs  in  the  delivery,  and 
a  nervous  fimplicity  in  the  ftile  of  a  difcourfe, 
are  the  moft  becoming  ornaments  of  the  pulpit, 
fo  an  affectation  of  eloquence  is  no-where  fo 
offenfive.  The  delivery  of  a  preacher,  as  well 
as  his  diction,  {hould,  like  his  drefs,  be  plain  and 
decent.  Inflamed  eloquence  and  wi-ld  geftures 
are  unfuitable  to  the  place  and  his  function  ;  and 
though  fuch  vehement  heat  may  perhaps  kindle 
the  zeal  of  a  few  erithufiaftic  old  beldams  in 
the  aile,  it  has  a  very  different  effect  on  the  more 
rational  part  of  the  congregation.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  our  fafhionable  divines,  to 
aim  at  being  Preachers  rather  than  Orators  or 
Actors,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  their  difcourfcs 
appear  like  Sermons  rather  than  Orations. 
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NUMB.  CXXVII.     Thurfday,  July  i,  1756. 

Fervens  difncili  bile  tumet  jecur.  HOR.. 

Rage  in  her  eyes,  diftraftion  in  her  mien, 
Her  breaft  indignant  fwilh  with  jealous  fpleen. 

To     Mr.      r  0  W  N. 

SIR, 

WE  are  told,  that  in  Spain  it  is  the  cuftona 
for  hufbands  never  to  let  their  wives  go 
abroad  without  a  watchful  old  woman  to  attend 
them  ;  and  in  Turkey  it  is  the  fafhion  to  lock 
up  their  miftreffes  under  the  guard  of  a  trufty 
eunuch  :  but  I  never  knew,  that  in  any  country 
the  men  were  put  under  the  fame  reftrictions. 
Alas !  Sir,  my  wife  is  to  me  a  very  Duenna : 
fhe  is  as  careful  of  me,  as  the  Keijler  dgct^  or 
Chief  Eunuch,  is  of  the  Grand  Signior's  favourite 
Sultana  :  and  whether  flie  believes,  that  I  am  in 
love  with  every  woman,  or  that  every  woman 
is  in  love  with  me,  fhe  will  never  truft  me  out 
of  her  fight ;  but  flicks  as  clofe  to  me,  as  if  fhe 
really  was,  without  a  figure,  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flefh  of  my  flefii.  I  am  never  fuffered  to 
ftir  abroad  without  her,  left  I  fhould  go  aftray  ; 

and 
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and  at  home  fhe  follows  me  up  and  down  the 
houfe,  like  a  child  in  leading-firings  :  nay,  if 
I  do  but  ftep  down  flairs  on  any  ordinary 
occafion,  fhe  is  fo  afraid  I  fhould  give  her  the 
flip,  that  fhe  always  fcreams  after  me,  "  my 
"  dear,  you  are  not  going  out;"  though,  for 
better  fecurity,  (he  generally  locks  up  my  hat 
and  cane,  together  with  her  own  gloves  and 
cardinal,  that  one  may  not  ftir  out  without 
the  other. 

I  CANNOT  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  am  handfomer 
or  better  made  than  other  men:  nor  has  fhe, 
in  my  eyes  at  leaft,  fewer  charms  than  other 
women.  Need  I  add,  that  my  complexion  is 
not  over  fanguine,  nor  my  conftitution  very 
robuft  ?  and  yet  fhe  is  fo  very  doubtful  of  my 
conflancy,  that  I  cannot  fpeak,  or  even  pay 
the  compliment  of  my  hat,  to  any  young  lady, 
though  in  public,  without  giving  new  alarms  to 
herjealoufy.  Such  an  one,  fhe  is  fure  from  her 
flaunting  airs,  is  a  kept  madam  ;  another  is  no 
better  than  fhe  fhould  be ;  and  fhe  faw  another 
tip  me  the  wink,  or  give  me  a  nod,  as  a  mark 
of  fome  private  affignation  between  us.  A  nun, 
Sir,  might  as  foon  force  her  way  into  a  convent 
of  monks,  as  any  young  woman  get  admittance 
into  our  houfe :  fhe  has  therefore  affronted  all 
I  5  her 
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her  acquaintance  of  her  own  fex,  that  are  not, 
or  might  not  have  been,  the  grandmothers  of 
many  generations ;  and  is  at  home  to  nobody^ 
but  maiden  ladies  in  the  bloom  of  threefcore, 
and  beauties  of  the  laft  century. 

SHE  will  fcarce  allow  me  to  mix  even  with 
perfons  of  my  own  fex ;  and  fhe  looks  upon 
bachelors  in  particular,  as  no  better  than  pimps 
and  common  feducers.  One  evening,  indeed, 
fhe  vouchfafed  to  truft  me  out  of  doors  at  a 
tavern  with  fome  of  my  male  friends :  but  the 
firft  bottle  had  fcarce  gone  round,  before  word 
was  brought  up,  that  my  boy  was  come  with 
the  lanthorn  to  light  me  home.  I  fent  him  back 
with  orders  to  call  in  an  hour ;  when  prefently 
after  the  maid  was  difpatched,  with  notice  that 
my  dear  was  gone  to  bed  very  ill,  and  wanted 
me  directly.  I  was  preparing  to  obey  the  fum- 
mons ;  when,  to  our  great  furprize,  the  fick 
lady  herfelf  bolted  into  the  room,  complained  of 
my  cruel  heart,  and  fell  into  a  fit  j  from  which 
fne  did  not  recover,  'till  the  coach  had  fet  us 
down  at  our  own  houfe.  She  then  called  me 
the  baftft  of  hufbands,  and  faid,  that  all  taverns 
were  no  better  than  bawdy-houfes.  and  that  men 
only  went  thither  to  meet  naughty  women :  at 
laft  fhe  declared  it  to  be  her  firm  refolution,  that 

I  fhould 
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I  mould  never  fet  my  foot  in  any  one  of  them 
again,  except  herfelf  be  allowed  to  make  one  of 
the  company. 

You  will  fuppofe,  Sir,  that  while  my  wife 
is  thus  cautious,  that  I  fhould  not  be  led  aftray 
when  abroad,  fhe  takes  particular  care,  that 
I  may  not  ftumble  on  temptation  at  home. 
For  this  reafon,  as  foon  as  I  had  brought  her 
to  my  houfe,  my  two  maid-fervants  were  im- 
mediately turned  away  at  a  moment's  warning, 
not  without  many  covert  hints,  and  fome  open 
accufations,  of  too  near  an  intimacy  between 
us :  though  I  proteft  to  you,  one  was  a  feeble 
old  wrinkled  creature,  as  haggard  and  frightful 
as  mother  Shipton ;  and  the  other,  a  ftrapping 
wench,  as  coarfe  and  brawny  as  the  Female 
Samfon.  Even  my  man  John,  who  had  lived 
in  the  family  for  thirty  years,  was  packed  off^ 
as  being  too  well  acquainted  with  his  matter's 
fly  ways.  A  chair- woman  was  forced  to  do  our 
work  for  fome  time,  before  madam  could  fuit 
herfelf  with  maids  for  her  purpofe.  One  was  too 
pert  an  huffy ;  another  went  too  fine ;  another 
was  an  impudent  forward  young  baggage.  At 
prefent  bur  houfhold  is  made  up  of  fuch  beautiful 
monfters,  as  Caliban  himfelf  might  fall  in  love 
with :  my  lady's  own  waiting-woman  has  a 
I  6  mod 
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moft  inviting  hump-back,  and  is  fo  charmingly 
paralytic,  that  fhe  {hakes  all  over,  like  a  Cbinefe 
figure  j  the  houfe-maid  fquints  moft  delightfully 
with  one  folitary  eye,  which  weeps  continually 
for  the  lofs  of  it's  fellow  ;  and  the  cook,  befides 
a  moft  captivating  red  face  and  protuberant 
waift,  has  a  moft  graceful  hobble  in  her  gait, 
occafioned  by  one  leg  being  fhorter  than  the 
other. 

I  NEED  not  tell  you,  that  I  muft  never  write 
a  letter,  but  my  wife  muft  fee  the  contents, 
before  it  is  done  up ;  and  that  I  never  dare  to 
open  one,  till  fhe  has  broke  the  feal,  or  read 
it,  'till  fhe  has  firft  run  it  over.  Every  rap  at 
the  door  from  the  poft-man  makes  her  tremble ; 
and  I  have  known  her  ready  to  burft  with 
fpleen  at  feeing  a  fuperfcription,  written  in  a  fair 
Italian  hand,  though  perhaps  it  only  comes  from 
my  aunt  in  the  country.  She  can  pick  out  an 
intrigue  even  from  the  impreffion  on  the  wax : 
and  a  Cupid*  or  two  hearts  joined  in  union, 
or  a  wafer  pricked  with  a  pin,  or  ftamped  with 
a  thimble,  fhe  interprets  as  the  certain  tokens 
of  a  billet-doux :  and  if  there  is  a  blank  fpace 
left  in  any  part  of  the  letter,  fhe  always  holds 
it  for  fome  time  before  the  fire  ;  that,  if  it  fhould 
be  filled  with  any  fecret  contents,  written  in 

juice 
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juice    of   lemons,    they    may    by    that    means 
become  vifible. 

ABOUT  a  month  ago  fhe  found  a  myfterious 
paper  in  my  coat-pocket,  which  awakened  all 
her  miftruft.  This  fufpicious  manufcript  was 
drawn  up  in  hierolgyphtcs ;  which  as  (he  could 
not  interpret,  (he  immediately  concluded  it  to 
be  a  billet-doux  from  fome  natty  creature,  whom 
I  fecretly  maintained  in  a  corner  of  the  Town  ; 
and  that  we  correfponded  together  in  cypher. 
This  terrible  paper,  Sir,  was  in  truth  no  other 
than  a  bill  from  my  blackfmith  in  the  country  j 
who,  never  having  learnt  to  write,  exprefTed  his 
meaning  by  characters  of  his  own  invention. 
Thus,  if  he  had  mended  a  fpade,  he  charged  it 
to  my  account,  by  drawing,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  figure  of  a  fpade,  and  adding  at  a  little 
diftance  fix  perpendicular  lines,  to  fignify  fex- 
pence ;  or,  if  he  had  repaired  a  plough,  he 
Iketched  out  that  alfo  in  the  fame  kind  of  rough 
draught,  and  annexed  to  it  four  curve  lines,  to 
denote  four  fallings.  This  matter  I  explained 
to  my  wife  as  fully  as  poffible,  but  very  little 
to  her  fatisfaclion.  It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to 
quiet  her  fufpicions  :  fhe  is  perpetually  reproach- 
ing me  with  my  private  trull,  nay  upbraids  me 
on  this  account  before  ftrangers  j  and  it  was  but 

laft 
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laft  week,  that  fhe  put  me  to  inconceivable 
confufion  before  a  whole  room-full  of  company, 
by  telling  them,  that  I  was  in  love  with  a 
blackfmith. 

TEALOU-SY,  Sir,  it  is  faid,  is  a  fign  of  love. 
It  may  be  fo :  but  it  is  a  fpecies  of  love,  which 
is  attended  with  all  the  malevolent  properties 
of  hate  :  nay,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many 
a  modern  wife  hates  her  hufband  moft  heartily, 
without  caufing  him  half  that  uneafmefs,  which 
my  loving  confort's  fufpicious  temper  creates  to 
me.  Her  jealous  whims  difturb  me  the  more, 
becaufe  I  am  naturally  of  an  even  mind  and 
calm  difpofition  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  bleffings 
I  promifed  myfelf  in  matrimony  was,  to  enjoy 
^t&e  fweets  of  domeftic  tranquillity.  I  loved  my 
wife  paflionately  ;  but  I  muft  own,  that  thefe 
perpetual  attacks  upon  my  peace  make  me  regard 
her  with  lefs  and  lefs  tendernefs  every  day  j  and 
though  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world,  that 
I  would  prefer  to  my  wife,  yet  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  fuch  violent  fufpicions,  without  a  caufe,  have 
often  created  real  matter  for  jealoufy. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 


NUMB, 
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"NUMB.  CXXVIII.    Thurfday9July   8,  1756*. 

Quod  optimum  fit  quaeritis  convivium, 

In  quod  Cholaures  non  venit  ?  MART. 

Happy  that  houfe,  where  Fiddles  never  come, 

^  Hautboy  r,  Harpfechordt  nor  Kettle-Drum  ! 


To     Mr.     r  0 
S  I  R, 

MY  wife  is  mad,  ftark  mad  ;  and  unlefs 
you  can  prefcribe  fome  remedy  for  that 
ftrange  phrenzy  which  pofiefles  her,  my  peace 
of  mind  mufl  be  for  ever  broken,  and  my  fortune 
inevitably  ruined.  You  muft  know,  Sir,  that 
£he  is  afflicted  with  a  diforder  exactly  oppofite 
to  the  bite  of  a  Tarantula  :  for,  as  that  is  faid 
to  admit  of  no  cure  but  mufic,  there  is  not  a 
note  in  the  Gamttt^  but  what  tends  to  heighten 
and  inflame  my  wife's  lunacy.  1  find  it  is  the 
fafhion,  in  this  age,  for  fingers  and  fidlers  to 
publifli  Appeals  to  the  public  :  wherefore,  as 
you  have  hitherto  liftened  to  the  complaints  of 
hufbands,  I  muft  beg  you  now  to  confider  mine, 
and  to  fufrer  me  alfo  to  appeal  to  the  public,  by 
means  of  your  paper. 

A  FEW 
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A  FEW  years  ago  bufmefs  called  me  over  to 
Italy ;  where  this  unfortunate  woman  received 
the  firft  touches  of  this  diforder.  She  foon  con- 
ceived a  violent  pafiion  for  Tafte  in  general, 
which  fettled  at  laft  in  an  unquenchable  rage 
after  mufical  compofitions.  Solos,  Sonatas, 
Operas,  and  Concertos,  became  her  fole  em- 
ployment and  delight,  and  fingers  and  muficians 
her  only  company.  At  length,  full  of  Italian 
airs,  flie  returned  to  England,  where  alfo  her 
whole  happinefs  has  been  centered  in  the  or- 
cheftra,  an«l  it  has  been  her  whole  pride  to  be 
thought  a  Connoifleur  in  mufic.  If  there  is  an 
opera,  oratorio,  or  conceit,  to  be  performed 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  I  do  not  believe, 
that  the  riches  of  the  Indies  could  prevail  on 
her  to  be  abfent.  Two,  and  only  two,  good 
confequences  flow  from  this  madnefs ;  and  thofe 
are,  that  (he  conftantly  attends  St.  James's 
chapel,  for  the  fake  of  the  anthem  and  the  reft 
of  the  mufic  :  and,  out  of  the  many  pounds  idly 
fquandered  on  minims  and  femi-quavers,  fome 
few  are  dedicated  to  charities,  which  are  pro- 
moted by  mufical  performances. 

BUT  what  makes  this  rage  after  catgut  more 
irkfome  and  intolerable  to  me  is,  that  I  have 
not  myfelf  the  lead  idea  of  what  they  call  Tafte, 

and 
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and  it  almoft  drives  me  mad  to  be  peftered  with 
it.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have  not  the  leaft 
fpice  of  a  Connolffeur  in  my  compofition  ;  yet 
nothing  will  fatisfy  my  wife,  unlefs  I  appear  as 
fond  of  fuch  nonfenfe  as  herfelf.  About  a 
month  ago  {he  prevailed  on  me  to  attend  her 
to  the  Opera,  where  every  dying  fall  made  her 
expire,  as  well  as  Lady  Townly.  She  was  ra- 
vifhed  with  one  air,  in  extafies  at  another,  ap- 
plauded Ricciarelli,  encored  Mingotti,  and,  iti 
fhort,  acled  like  an  abfolute  mad  -  woman  ; 
while  the  performance,  and  her  behaviour,  had 
a  quite  different  effecT:  upon  me,  who  fat  dumb 
with  confufion,  "  moft  mufical,  moft  melan- 
"  choly,"  at  her  elbow.  When  we  came  home 
again,  fhe  feemed  as  happy  as  harmony  could 
make  her ;  but  I  muft  own,  that  I  was  all  dif- 
cord,  and  moft  heartily  vexed  at  being  made  a 
fool  in  public.  "  Well,  my  dear,  fa  id  (he, 

"  how  do  you  like  the  Opera  ?" "  Zouns, 

"  madam,  I  would  as  foon  be  dragged  through 
"  an  horfepond,  as  go  to  an  opera  with  you 

"  again." "  O  fie,  but  you  muft  be  de- 

"  lighted  with  The  Mingotti." "  The  Min- 

"  getti!  The  Devil." «  Well,  I  am  forry 

"  for   it,    Sir  Aaron>    but    I  find  you  have  no 

«  Ear." "  Ear,  madam  ?    I    had   rather 

"  cut  off  my  ears,  than  fuffer  them  to  make 

"me 
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"  me  an  ideot."  To  this  {he  made  me  no 
reply,  but  began  a  favourite  opera  tune;  and, 
after  taking  a  tour  round  the  room,  like  one  of 
the  fingers,  left  me  alone. 

IF  my  wife  could  be  fatisfied,  like  other  mu- 
fical  ladies,  with  attending  public  performances, 
and  now  and  then  thrumming  on  her  harpft- 
chord  the  tunes  flie  hears  there,  I  mould  be 
content :  but  flie  has  alfo  a  concert  of  her  own 
conftantly  once  a  week.  Here  ihe  is  in  ftill 
greater  raptures  than  at  the  opera,  as  all  the 
mufic  is  chofen  and  appointed  by  herfelf.  The 
expence  of  this  whim  is  monftrous ;  for  not  one 
of  thefe  people  will  open  their  mouths,  or  rofm 
a  fingle  firing,  without  being  very  well  paid  for 
it.  Then  (he  muft  have  all  the  beft  hands  and 
voices ;  and  has  almoft  as  large  a  fct  of  per- 
formers in  pay  as  the  manager  of  the  opera.  It 
puts  me  quite  out  of  patience  to  fee  thefe  fellows, 
ftrutting  about  my  houfe,  dreft  up  like  lords  and 
gentlemen.  Not  a  fingle  fidler,  or  finger,  but 
what  appears  in  lace  or  embroidery  ;  and  I  once 
miftook  my  wife's  chief  mufician  for  a  foreign 
ambaflador. 

I  T  is  impofiible  to  recount  the  numberlefs 
follies,  to  which  this  ridiculous  paffion  for  mufic 

expofes 
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expofcs  her.  Her  devotion  to  the  art  makes  her 
almoft  adore  the  profeflbrs  of  it.  A  mufician 
is  a  greater  man  in  her  eye,  than  a  duke  j  and 
fhe  would  fooner  oblige  an  opera-finger  than  a 
countefs.  She  is  as  bufy  in  promoting  their 
benefits,  as  if  fhe  was  to  have  the  receipts  of  the 
houfe;  and  quarrels  with  all  her  acquaintance, 
who  will  not  permit  her  to  load  them  with 
tickets.  Every  fidler  in  town  makes  it  is  bufi- 
nefs  to  fcrape  an  acquaintance  with  her  ;  and 
an  Italian  is  no  fooner  imported,  than  flie  be- 
comes a  part  of  my  wife's  band  of  performers. 
In  the  late  Opera  difputes,  fhe  has  been  a  moft 
furious  partizan  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  any  pa- 
triot to  feel  more  anxiety  for  the  danger  of  Blake- 
rtey  and  Minorca,  than  fhe  has  fufrered  on  account 
of  the  Opera,  and  the  lofs  of  MingottL 

I  DO  not  believe  my  wife  has  a  fmgle  idea 
except  recitative,  airs,  counter-tenor,  thorough- 
bafs,  &c.  which  are  perpetually  fmging  in  her 
head.  When  we  fit  together,  inftead  of  joining 
in  any  agreeable  converfation,  fhe  is  always 
either  humming  a  tune,  or  "  difcourfing  mofl 
«*  eloquent  mufic."  Nature  has  denied  her  a 
voice ;  but,  as  Italy  has  given  her  Tafte  and  a 
graceful  manner,  f]ie  is  continually  fqueaking 
out  ftrains,  Itfs  melodious  than  the  ha/mony  of 

ballad-. 
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ballad-finging  in  our  ftreets,  or  pfalm-finging  in 
a  country  church.  To  make  her  ftill  more  ri- 
diculous, fhe  learns  to  play  on  that  mafculine 
inftrumenr,  the  bafs-viol  ;  the  pleafure  of  which 
nothing  can  prevail  on  her  to  forego,  as  the  bafs- 
viol,  (he  daily  tells  me,  contains  the  whole  power 
and  very  foul  of  harmony. 

WHAT  method,  Mr.  TOWN,  fhall  I  perfue 
to  cure  my  wife  of  this  mufical  phrenzy  ?  I  have 
fome  thoughts  of  holding  weekly  a  burlefque 
Rorotorio,  compofed  of  mock  airs,  with  grand 
accompanyments  of  the  Jew's  Harp,  Wooden 
Spoons,  and  Marrowbones  and  Cleavers,  on  the 
fame  day  with  my  wife's  concert ;  and  have  ac- 
tually fent  to  two  of  Mrs.  Midnight's  hands  to 
teach  me  the  art  and  myftery  of  playing  on  the 
Broomrrick  and  Hurdy-Gurdy,  at  the  fame 
time  that  my  wife  learns  on  the  bafs-viol. 
I  have  alfo  a  ftrong  rough  voice,  which  will 
enable  me  to  roar  out  Bumper  'Squire  Jones,  Roa/i 
Beef,  or  fome  other  old  Englijb  ballad,  when- 
ever fhe  begins  to  trill  forth  her  melodious  airs 
in  Italian.  If  this  has  no  effect,  I  will  learn  to 
beat  the  drum,  or  wind  the  poft-horn :  and  if 
I  fhould  ftill  find  it  impoflible  for  nolle'  and  cla- 
mour to  overcome  the  found  of  her  voices  and 
inflruments,  I  have  half  refolved  peremptorily  to 

(hut 
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{hut  my  doors  againft  fingers  and  fidlers,  and  even 
to  deraolifh  her  harpfichord  and  bafs-viol. 

BUT  this,  alas !  is  coming  to  extremities, 
which  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  venture,  and  would 
endeavour  to  avoid.  I  have  no  averfion  to 
mufic ;  but  I  would  not  be  a  fidler  :  nor  do  I 
diflike  company  ;  yet  I  would  as  foon  keep  an 
inn,  as  convert  my  houfe  into  a  theatre  for  all 
the  idle  things  of  both  fexes  to  affemble  at.  But 
my  wife's  affections  are  fo  wedded  to  the  Gamut^ 
that  I  cannot  devife  any  means  to  wean  her  from 
this  folly.  If  I  could  make  her  fond  of  drefs, 
or  teach  her  to  love  cards,  plays,  or  any  thing 
but  mufic,  I  fhould  he  happy.  This  method  of 
deftroying  my  peace  with  harmony,  is  no  better 
than  tickling  me  to  death;  and  to  fquander 
away  fuch  fums  of  money  on  a  parcel  of  bawling 
fcraping  rafcals  in  laced  coats  and  bag-wigs,  is 
abfolutely  giving  away  my  eftate  for  an  old  fong. 
You,  Mr.  TOWN,  are  a  profefTed  Connoijjeur ; 
therefore  either  give  me  a  little  Tafte,  or  teach 
my  wife  to  abandon  it :  for  at  prefent  we  are  but 
a  jangling  pair,  and  there  is  not  the  leaft  har- 
mony between  us,  though,  like  bafs  and  treblea 
we  are  obliged  to  join  in  concert. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
T  AARON  HUMKIN, 
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NUMB.  CXXIX.     Thurfday,  July  15,   1756. 


—  Poft  cineres  gloria  fera  venit.          MART. 

Fame  to  our  afhes  comes,  alas  !  too  late  °, 
And  praife  fmelh  rank  upon  the  coffin-plate. 


I 


To    Mr.     TOWN. 
S  I  R, 

A  M  a  rich  old  bachelor,  and,  like  other 
ancient  gentlemen  of  that  order,  am  very 
fond  of  being  indulged  in  all  my  odd  humours, 
and  always  having  my  own  way.  This  is  one 
reafon  I  never  married  :  for  if  my  wife  had 
been  a  flirewifh  termagant,  (he  would  have 
killed  me  ;  and  if  fhe  had  been  a  tame  domeftic 
animal,  I  fhould  have  killed  her.  But  the  way 
of  life  I  have  now  fallen  into  is,  of  all  others, 
the  beft  calculated  to  gratify  my  fantaftical 
temper.  I  have  no  near  relation,  indeed,  who 
will  fubmit  to  be  treated  as  an  humble  coufm  all 
my  life,  in  hopes  of  being  happy  at  my  death  ; 
yet  I  abound  in  fycophants  and  followers,  every 
one  of  whom  1  delude,  like  another  Vclpone^ 
with  the  expectations  of  being  made  my  heir. 

The 
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The  abje&  fpirit  of  thefe  wretches  flatters  me, 
and  amufes  me.  I  am  indolent,  and  hate  con- 
tradiction j  and  can  fafely  fay,  that  not  one  of  my 
acquaintance  has  contradicted  me  for  thefe  feven 
years.  There  is  not  one  of  them  but  would  be 
glad  if  I  would  fpit  in  his  face,  or  rejoice  at  a 
kick  of  the  breech  from  me,  if  they  thought  I 
meant  it  as  a  token  of  my  familiarity.  When 
I  am  grave,  they  appear  as  dull  as  mutes  at  a 
funeral :  when  I  fmile,  they  grin  like  monkies : 
when  I  tell  a  filly  ftory,  they  chuckle  over  every 
ridiculous  particular,  and  {hake  their  fides  in  ad- 
miration of  my  wit.  Sometimes  I  pretend  to  be 
fhort-fighted,  and  then  not  one  of  them  fees 
farther  than  his  nofe.  They  fwallow  four  wine, 
eat  mufty  victuals,  and  are  proud  to  ride  in  my 
old  boots. 

I  HAVE  been  told  of  a  certain  prelate,  who 
brought  his  chaplains  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fer- 
vility,  that  after  every  deal  at  whirr,  they  would 
afk  him,  what  he  would  chufe  to  have  for 
trumps  next  deal  ?  I  keep  my  fellows  in  equal 
good  order.  They  all  think  me  a  clofe  old 
hunks  ;  and,  imagining  that  winning  their 
money  will  put  me  in  good  humour  with  them, 
they  practice  all  the  arts  of  fharping  to  cheat 
themfelvcs.  I  have  known  them  pack  the  cards 

at 
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at  Whift,  that  I  might  hold  all  the  four  honours 
in  my  own  hand  :  they  will  load  the  dice  in  my 
favour,  at  Hazard  ;  pocket  themfelves  on  pur- 
pofe  at  Billiards  5  and,  at  Bowls,  if  any  one  is 
near  winning  the  game,  he  never  fails  in  the 
next  caft  to  miftake  his  biafs.  It  is  impoflible 
for  the  moft  defpotic  monarch  to  be  more  abfo- 
lute  over  his  fubjects,  than  I  am  over  thefe 
flaves  and  fycophants.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  their 
endeavours  to  oblige  me,  I  moft  heartily  defpife 
them ;  and  have  already  drawn  up  a  will,  in 
which  I  have  bequeathed  to  each  of  them  a 
fhilling  and  a  dog-collar. 

BUT,  though  I  have  fettled  in  my  mind 
\vhat  legacies  I  fhall  leave  to  themy  I  have  not 
thoroughly  refolved  in  what  manner  I  mail  dif- 
pofe  of  the  bulk  of  my  eftate.  Indeed  I  am 
fully  determined,  like  moft  other  wealthy 
bachelors,  either  to  leave  my  fortune  to  fome 
oftentatious  pious  ufes,  or  to  perfons,  whom  I 
have  never  feen,  and  for  whofe  characters  I 
have  not  the  leaft  regard  or  efteem.  To  fpeak 
Cncerely,  oftentation  carries  away  my  whole 
heart  :  but  then  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  find 
out  a  new  object  to  indulge  my  vanity,  whilft 
I  am  on  this  fide  the  grave ;  by  fecuring  to  me 

a  certain 
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a  certain  profpe£t  of  pofthumous  fame,  which  is 
always  fo  agreeable  to  living  pride. 

THE  hofpitals  are  fo  numerous,  that  my 
name  will  be  loft  among  thofe  more  known 
and  eftablimed  of  Guy,  Morden,  Bancroft,  and 
I  know  not  who.  Befides,  in  the  fpace  of  four 
or  five  centuries,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought, 
notwithftanding  rny  whole  length  picture  and 
ftatue,  that  I  had  affiftance  from  parliament. 
If  I  order  my  money  to  be  laid  out  in  churches, 
they  will  never  be  built :  if  in  temples,  gardens, 
lakes,  obelifks,  and  ferpentine  rivers,  the  next 
generation  of  the  fons  of  Tafte  will  demolifh  all 
my  works,  turn  my  rounds  into  fquares,  and  my 
fquares  into  rounds,  and  not  leave  even  my  buft, 
although  it  were  caft  in  plaifter  of  Paris  by 
Mr.  Racftrow,  or  worked  up  in  wax  by  Mr. 
Goupy.  Or  fuppofing,  in  imitation  of  fome  of 
my  predeceflbrs,  I  were  to  bequeath  my  fortune 
to  my  houfekeeper,  and  recommend  her  in  my 
will  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  diligence,  and  every 
good  quality,  what  will  be  the  effect  ?  In  three 
weeks  after  my  death  fhe  will  marry  an  Irljhnum^ 
and  I  (hall  not  even  enjoy  my  monument  and 
marble  periwig  in  Wejlminjler*  Abbey* 

VOL,  IV.  K  NOTHJNG 
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•  NOTHING  perplexes  me  fo  much  as  the 
difpofal  of  my  money  by  my  laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment.  While  I  am  living  it  procures  the  moft 
fervile  compliance  with  all  my  whims  from  my 
fycophants,  and  feveral  other  conveniencies  : 
but  I  would  fain  buy  fame  with  it  after  my 
death.  Do  but  inftruft  me,  how  I  may  lay  it 
out  in  the  moft  valuable  purchafes  of  this  fort  ; 
only  difcover  fome  new  object  of  charity,  and 
perhaps  I  may  bequeath  you  a  round  fum  of 
money  for  your  advice. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

THOMAS  VAINALL. 

IT  is  faid  by  an  old  poet,  that  no  man's  life 
can  be  called  happy  or  unhappy  'till  his  death ; 
in  like  manner,  I  have  often  thought,  that  no 
words  or  actions  are  a  better  comment  on  a 
perfon's  temper  and  difpofition,  than  his  laft 
will  and  teftament.  This  is  a  true  portraiture 
of  himfelf,  drawn  at  full  length  by  his  own 
hand,  in  which  the  painting  is  commonly  very 
lively,  and  the  features  very  ftrongly  marked. 
In  the  difcharge  of  this  folemn  adr,  people  fign 
and  feal  themfelves,  either  wife  and  good  cha- 
radlers,  or  villains  and  fools :  and  any  perfon 
that  makes  a  ridiculous  will,  and  bequeaths  his 

money 
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money  to  frivolous  ufes,  only  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pains  like  Dogberry  in  the  play,  "  that  he  may 
"  be  fet  down  an  afc." 

THE  love  of  fame  governs  our  actions  more 
univerfally  than  any  other  paffion.  All  the  reft 
gradually  drop  off,  but  this  runs  through  our 
whole  lives.  This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  chief 
inducements,  that  influences  wealthy  perfons 
to  bequeath  their  poiTeffions  to  oftentatious 
ufes ;  and  they  would  as  willingly  lay  out  a 
confiderable  fum  in  buying  a  great  name  (if 
pofitble)  at  their  deaths,  as  they  would  befknv 
it  on  the  purchafe  of  a  coat  of  heraldry,  during 
•their  lives.  They  are  pleafed  with  leaving 
fomc  memorial  of  their  exiftence  behind  them, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  them- 
felves  by  the  application  of  their  money  to  fome 
vain-glorious  purpofes ;  though  the  good  gen- 
tlemen never  did  one  acl:  to  make  themfelves 
remarkable,  or  laid  out  a  fingle  {hilling  in  a 
laudable  manner,  while  they  lived.  If  an  Apo- 
tbefts  were  to  be  bought,  how  many  rich 
rogues  would  be  deified  after  their  deaths  ! 
not  a  plumb  in  the  city  but  would  purchafe 
this  imaginary  godfhip,  as  readily  as  he  paid 
for  his  freedom  at  his  nrft  felting  up  3  and  I 
K  2  doubt 
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doubt  not  but  this  fantaftical  diftindtion  would 
be  more  frequent  on  an  efcutcheon,  than  a 
coronet. 

THE  difpofal  of  our  fortunes  by  our  laft  will 
fliould  be  confidered  as  the  difcharge  of  a  facred 
truft,  which  we  fhould  endeavour  to  execute  in  a 
juft  manner  ;  and  as  we  have  had  the  enjoyment 
of  rich  poffeffions,  we  ought  carefully  to  provide, 
that  they  may  devolve  to  thofe,  who  have  th« 
moft  natural  claim  to  them.  They  who  may 
firft  demand  our  favour,  are  thofe  who  are  allied 
to  us  by  the  ties  of  blood  :  next  to  thefe,  ftand 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  we  are  connected  by 
friendfliip  j  and,  next  to  our  friends  and  relations, 
mankind  in  general.  But  the  humanity  of  a 
teftator  will  not  be  thought  very  extenfive, 
though  it  reaches  to  pofterity,  or  includes  the 
poor  in  general,  if  it  neglects  the  objeds 
of  charity  immediately  under  his  eye,  or  thofe 
individuals,  who  have  the  beft  title  to  his  bene- 
volence. Virgil  has  placed  thofe  rich  men, 
who  beftowed  none  of  their  wealth  on  their 
relations,  among  the  chief  perfonages  in  his 
Hell.  Wherefore  I  would  advife  my  good  cor- 
refpondent  Mr.  Vainall  firft  to  confider,  whether 
he  has  not  fome  poor  relation,  ftarving  perhaps 
in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  kingdom  5  after  that, 

let 
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let  him  look  round,  whether  he  has  not  fome 
friends,  whom  he  may  poflibly  relieve  from 
mifery  and  diftrefs.  But  if  he  has  no  relation, 
nor  any  perfon  in  the  world  that  has  any  regard 
for  him,  before  he  begins  to  endow  a  college, 
or  found  an  hofpital,  I  fliould  take  it  as  a  par- 
ticular favour  if  he  would  leave  his  money  to 
me,  and  will  promife  to  immortalize  his  me- 
mory in  the  Connoi/cur. 

NUMB.  CXXX.    Thurfday,  July  22,   1756. 

—  —  Lyrae  folers,  et  cantor. HOR. 

Sweet  Virtuofa  !  with  what  art  Jhe  ftngs, 
With  what  a  gufto  Jlrikes  the  trembling  Jlrings  ! 

I  HAVE  juft  received  the  following  letter  from 
lady  Humkin^  the  mufical  confort  of  my  late 
correfpondent  Sir  Aaron.     I  (hall  not  pretend  to 
moderate  in  family-difputes  of  fo  important  a  na- 
ture, but  leave  each  party  to  fpeak  for  themfelves. 

Mr.  TOWN, 

PRAY    hear  both  fides  fairly,  before  you 
judge  ;   for  (to  ufe  a  vulgar  expreffion)  one 
ftory  is  good,   'till  the  other  is  told.     I  am,  Sir, 
the  unfortunate  wife  of  that  inelegant  (I  had 
K  3  almoft 
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almoft  faid  infenfible)  hufband,  who,  in  your 
paper  of  the  eighth  inftant,  pronounces  and 
publifh.es  me  to  be  mad,  ftark  mad. 

I  CONFESS  and  glory  in  my  paflion  for  mufic  : 
and  can  there  be  a  nobler  or  a  more  generous  one? 
My  nerves  are  naturally  fining  to  harmony, 
and  varioufly  affe&ed  by  the  various  combinations 
of  the  Gamut.  Some  ftay  in  Italy  added  fkill 
and  tafte  in  competition  to  my  natural  happy 
difpofition  to  mufic ;  and  the  beft  judges,  as 
well  as  the  beft  performers  in  that  country, 
allowed  me  to  have  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
virtu.  I  both  compofe  and  perform,  Sir  :  and 
though  I.  fay  it,  perhaps  few,  even  of  the  pro- 
feffion,  pofiefs  the  ccntra-punto  and  the  cr email c 
better ;  and  I  have  had  the  unfpeakable  pleafure 
of  hearing  my  compofitions  and  my  performances 
dignified  in  Italy  with  the  unanimous  appellations 
of  fquifitOy  divino,  and  adorevole. 

Is  there  any  madnefs  in  this  ?  Does  not  he 
better  deferve  that  imputation,  whofe  breaft  is 
infenfible  and  impenetrable  to  all  the  charms 
and  powers  of  harmony  ?  To  be  plain,  I  mean 
my  hufband  ;  whom  I  have  frequently  feen  yawn, 
nay  leave  the  room,  in  the  middle  of  the  moft 
touching  pathetic,  fung  by  the  moft  affetting 

Signer  a 
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Signora  Mingotti,    accompanied   by   the    divine 
Signer    di    Giardino.      And    yet,  —  pardon    this 
digreffive  tranfport, — how  irrefiftible  is  the  ex- 
preflion,    the    melody,    the    cadences,    the  apo- 
gyraturas  of  that  incomparable  virtuofa  !     What 
energy,  what  delicacy,    and  what  variety  are  in 
the  inimitable  compofitions  and  execution  of  the 
charming  Signor  di Giardino !    What  an  arpeggio 
he   has,   what  a  Jlaccato^  what  an  andante !    In 
fhorr,  I  may,  I  am  fure,  with  truth  affert,  that 
whether  in  the   allegro  or  the  plana^  the  adagio^ 
the  largo,  or  the  forte,  he  never  had  his  equal. 
Oh,  Mr.  TOWN,  what  an  irretrievable  lofs  has 
this  country  fuftained  !    My  good  man,  among 
his  other  qualifications,  is  a  politician,  you  rnuft 
know  j  and  one  of  his  principal  objections  againft 
thefe  virtuofi  is,    that  they  are   foreigners.     He 
flew  into  a  violent  paffion  with  me  laft  Sunday 
night,    becaufe  I   had  a   concert  at  my  houfe, 
when    (he  faid)   fuch  bad  news  were  received 
from  abroad-     I  know  not  what  he,  and  other 
muddy  headed    politicians,   may  think  :    but  let 
him  talk  what  he  will  of  THE  Blakeney,    THE 
Governor,  THE  Admiral,  I  am  fure  the  nation 
cannot  fuftain  a   greater  ev.l,   than    the    lofs   of 
THE  Mingotti ;   who,   as  the  public  prints  will 
inform  you,  "  is  gone  to  Holland^  till  her  affairs 
"  in  England  can  be  fettled." 

K4  BUT 
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BUT  however  gothic  my  hufband  may  be, 
I  am  fully  determined  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
a  good  wife.  Accordingly,  whenever  he  comes 
into  my  room,  I  fit  down  to  my  harpfichord, 
and  fing  and  play  the  moft  foothing  pieces  of 
mufic,  in  hopes  fome  time  or  other  of  hitting 
his  unifon,  but  hitherto  to  no  purpofe  ;  and,  to 
fay  the  truth,  I  fear  he  has  not  one  harmonic 
nerve  in  his  whole  fjftem,  though  otherwife  a 
man  of  good  plain  fenfe.  When  he  interrupts 
my  performances  (as  in  his  letter  he  owns  that 
he  does)  with  wifliing  for  the  men  from  Mother 
Midnight's^  with  their  wooden  fpoons,  falt-boxes, 
jews-harps,  and  broomfticks,  to  play  in  concert 
with  me ;  I  anfwer  him  with  all  the  gentleirefs 
and  calmnefs  imaginable — "  Indeed,  my  dear, 
.*'  you  have  not  the  leaft  notion  of  thefe  things. 
'*  It  would  be  impoflible  to  bring  thofe  ridiculous 
"  inftruments  into  a  concert,  and  to  adapt  a 
*'  thorough -bafs  to  them :  they  have  not  above 
"  three  notes  at  moft,  and  thofe  cannot  be 
"  foftenute" — "  I  wifti  for  all  that,  anfwers  he, 
"  that  they  were  here  :  I  fhould  like  them  better 
"  than  all  your  Signers  and  Signoras  ;  and  I 
"  am  fure  they  would  coft  a  great  deal  lefs.5> 

THIS  article  of  expence  he  often  dwells  upon, 
and  fometimes    even  with  warmth  3    to   which 

I  reply, 
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I  reply,  with  all  the  mildnefs  that  becomes  a 
good  wife,  "  My  dear,  you  have  a  good  fortune 
"  of  your  own,  and  I  brought  you  ftill  a  better. 
"  Of  what  ufe  is  money  if  not  employed  ? 
"  and  how  can  it  be  better  employed,  than  in 
44  encouraging  and  rewarding  diftinguifhed  gujlo 
"  and  merit  ?  Thefe  people  whom  you  caH 
44  ballad-lingers  and  pipers,  are  people  of  birth, 
44  though  for  the  moft  part  of  fmall  fortunes  ; 
"  and  ihey  are"  much  more  confidered,  as  you 
"  know,  in  Italy,  than  all  the  greateft  ancient 
44  Roman  heroes,  if  revived,  would  now  be. 
44  They  leave  their  own  country,  where  they  are 
44  fo  infinitely  efteemed  for  their  moral  as  weM 
44  as  their  mufical  characters,  and  generoufly 
44  facrifke  all  thefe  advantages  to  our  diverfion. 
41  Befides,  my  dear,  what  fhould  we  do  with 
44  our  money  ?  Would  you  lavifh  it  away  upon 
4{  foundling  baftards  >  lying-in  women,  who  have 
44  either  no  hufbands  or  too  many;  importunate 
"  beggars,  all  whofe  cries  and  complaints  are 
44  the  moft  ihocking  difcords?  Or,  fuppofe  that 
4t  we  were  to  fave  our  money,  and  leave  our 
4<  children  better  fortunes,  who  knows  but  they 
4'  might,  as  too  many  do,  fquander  them  away 
•4  idly  ?  whereas  what  we  give  to  thefe  virtucji, 
44  we  know,  is  given  to  merit.  For  my  own 
"  part,  my  dear,  I  have  infinite  pleafure,  when 
K  5  4<  I  caa 
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"  I  can  get  any  of  them  to  accept  of  fifty  or 
"  an  hundred  guineas;  which,  by  the  way, 
"  cannot  always  be  brought  about  without  fome 
*c  art  and  contrivance  ;  for  they  are  moft  ex- 
"  ceedingly  nice  and  delicate  upon  the  point 
"  "  of  honour,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  money. 
*'  I  look  upon  fuch  trifling  prefents  as  a  debt 
"  due  to  fuperior  talents  and  merit ;  and  I  en- 
"  deavour  to  infmuate  them  in  a  way,  that  the 
"  receiver  may  not  blufh." — Here  my  hufband 
breaks  out  into  a  violent  paffion,  and  fays, — 
*{  Oons,  madam,  mew  me  a  virtuofo  or  a 
"  virtuofa,  (as  you  call  them)  who  ever  bluftied 
«'  in  their  lives,  and  I  will  give  them  the  fee- 
*e  fimple  of  my  eftate."  You  fee,  Mr.  TOWN, 
what  a  ftrange  man  he  is,  that  he  has  no  idea 
of  elegance  and  divertimmti ;  and  when  he  is 
fo  violently  in-ak,  I  will  leave  you  to  judge, 
who  it  is  that  is  mad,  ftark  mad. 

I N  (hort,  Sir,  my  hufband  is  infenfible, 
untunable,  to  the  moft  noble,  generous,  and 
ftrongeft  of  all  human  paffions,  a  paffion  for 
mufic.  That  divine  paffion  alone  engrofies  the 
whole  foul,  and  leaves  no  room  for  leflcr  and 
vulgar  cares  ;  for  you  muft  certainly  have  ob- 
ferved,  Mr.  TOWN,  that  whoever  has  a  paffion 
for,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  mufic,  is  fit 

for 
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for  no  one  other  thing.  Thus  truly  informed 
of  my  cafe,  I  am  fure  you  will  judge  equitably 
between  Sir  Aaron  and 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

MARIA  HUMKIN. 

NUMB.  CXXXI.    Thurfday,  July  29,    1756. 

Inter 

Perfeftos  veterefque  referri  debet,  an  inter 

Viles  atque  novos  ? H  o  R . 

Here  the  wife  Youth  is  deemd  a  rev1  rend  Sage, 
And  Jbarei  the  honours  of  grey  hairs  and  Age : 
Th'  old  Dotard  htre>  whom  childijh  pajfiens  rule, 
Takes  his  due  namet  an  Infant  and  a  Fool. 

NO  other  difpofition  or  turn   of  mind   fo 
totally    unfits   a    man  for  all    the   focial 
offices  of  life,  as  Indolence.      An   idle  man   is 
a  mere  blank  in  the  creation :  he  feems  made 
for  no  end,  and  lives  to  no  purpofe.     He  can- 
not   engage    himfelf     in    any    employment    or 
profeflion,  becaufe  he  will  never  have  diligence 
enough    to   follow  it  :    he  can    fucceed   in   no 
undertaking,  for  he  will   never  perfue  it  :  he 
K  6  muft 
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muft  be  a  bad  hufband,  father,  and  relation, 
for  he  will  not  take  the  leaft  pains  to  preferve 
his  wife,  children,  and  family,  from  ftarving 
and  he  muft  be  a  worthlefs  friend,  for  he  would 
not  draw  his  hand  from  his  bofom,  though  to 
prevent  the  deftru&ion  of  the  univerfe.  If  he  is 
born  poor,  he  will  remain  fo  all  his  life,  which 
he  will  probably  end  in  a  ditch,  or  at  the 
gallows  :  if  he  embarks  in  trade,  he  will  be  a 
bankrupt :  and  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  fortune,  his 
ftewards  will  acquire  immenfe  eftates,  and  he 
himfelf  perhaps  will  die  in  the  Fleet. 

IT  fliould  be  confidered,  that  nature  did  not 
bring  us  into  the  world  in  a  (rate  of  perfection, 
but  has  left  us  in  a  capacity  of  improvement ; 
which  (hould  feem  to  intimate,  that  we  fliould 
labour  to  render  ourfelves  excellent.  Very  few 
are  fuch  abfolute  ideots,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  become  at  leaft  decent,  if  not  eminent,  in 
their  feveral  ftations,  by  unwearied  and  keen 
application  :  nor  are  there  any  pollefied  of  fuch 
tranfcendant  genius  and  abilities,  as  to  render  all 
pains  and  diligence  unneceflary.  Perfeverance 
will  overcome  difficulties,  which  at  firft  appear 
infuperable ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  confider,  how 
great  and  numerous  obftacles  may  be  removed 
Y>y  a  continual  attention  to  any  particular  point. 

I  will 
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I  will  not  mention  here  the  trite  example  of 
Demo/lbenes,  who  got  over  the  greateft  natural 
impediments  to  oratory,  but  content  myfelf  with 
a  more  modern  and  familiar  inftance.  Being 
at  Sadler's  If/ells  a  few  nights  ago,  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  furprifing  feats  of  adlivity  there 
exhibited,  and  at  the  fame  time  reflected,  what 
incredible  pains  and  labour  it  muft  have  coft 
the  performers,  to  arrive  at  the  art  of  writhing 
their  bodies  into  fuch  various  and  unnatural 
contortions.  But  I  was  moft  taken  with  the 
ingenious  artift,  who,  after  fixing  two  bells  to 
each  foot,  the  fame  number  to  each  hand,  and, 
with  great  propriety,  placing  a  cap  and  bells  on 
his  head,  played  feveral  tunes,  and  went  through 
as  regular  triple  peals  and  Bob  Majors,  as  the 
boys  of  CbriJl-Church  Hofpital  ;  all  which  he 
effected  by  the  due  jerking  of  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  nodding  his  head  backward  and  forward. 
If  this  artift  had  taken  equal  pains  to  employ 
his  head  in  another  way,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  as  deep  a  proficient  in  numbers  as  'Jedediab 
Buxton,  or  at  leaft  a  tolerable  modern  rhimer, 
of  which  he  is  now  no  bad  emblem :  and  if 
our  fine  ladies  would  ufe  equal  diligence,  they 
might  famion  their  minds  as  fuccefsfully,  as 
Madam  Catbarina  diftorts  her  body. 

THERE 
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THERE  Is  not  in  the  world  a  more  ufelefs 
idle  animal,  than  he  who  contents  himfelf  with 
being  merely  a  Gentleman.  He  has  an  eftate, 
therefore  he  will  not  endeavour  to  acquire 
knowledge  :  he  is  not  to  labour  in  any  voca- 
tion, therefore  he  will  do  nothing.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  negative  virtue,  and  that  abfolute 
idlenefs  is  impracticable.  He,  who  does  no 
good,  will  certainly  do  mifchief ;  and  the  mind, 
if  it  is  not  ftored  with  ufeful  knowledge,  will 
neceiTarily  become  a  magazine  of  nonfenfe  and 
trifles.  Wherefore  a  Gentleman,  though  he  is 
not  obliged  to  rife  to  open  his  {hop,  or  work 
at  his  trade,  ihould  always  find  fome  ways  of 
employing  his  time  to  advantage.  If  he  makes- 
no  advances  in  wifdom,  he  will  become  more 
and  more  a  {lave  to  folly  ;  and  he  that  does 
nothing,  becaufe  he  has  nothing  to  do,  will 
become  vicious  and  abandoned,  or  at  beft  ridi- 
culous and  contemptible. 

I  D  o  not  know  a  more  melancholy  object 
than  a  man  of  an  honeft  heart  and  fine  natural 
abilities,  whofe  good  qualities  are  thus  deftroyed 
by  Indolence.  Such  a  perfon  is  a  conftant  plague 
to  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  with  all  the 
means  in  his  power  of  adding  to  their  happinefs ; 

and 
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and  fuffers  himfelf  to  rank  among  the  lowed 
characters,  when  he  might  render  himfelf  con- 
fpicuous  among  the  higheft.  Nobody  is  more 
univerfally  beloved,  and  more  univerfally  avoided 
than  my  friend  Cardefs.  He  is  an  humane  man, 
who  never  did  a  beneficent  action  j  and  a  man 
of  unfhaken  integrity,  on  whom  it  is  impoffible 
to  depend.  With  the  beft  head,  and  the  beft 
heart,  he  regulates  his  conduct  in  the  moft 
abfurd  manner,  and  frequently  injures  his 
friends  ;  for  whoever  negledls  to  do  juftice  to 
himfelf,  muft  inevitably  wrong  thofe  with  whom 
he  is  connected ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  true 
maxim,  that  an  idle  man  hurts  nobody  but 
himfelf. 

VIRTUE  then  is  not  to  be  confidered  in 
the  light  of  mere  innocence,  or  abftaining  from 
harm  ;  but  as  the  exertion  of  our  faculties  in 
doing  good :  as  Titus,  when  he  had  let  a  day 
flip,  undiftinguifhed  by  fome  act  of  virtue,  cried 
out,  "  I  have  loft  a  day."  If  we  regard  our 
time  in  this  light,  how  many  days  fliall  we  look 
back  upon  as  irretrieveably  loft?  and  to  how 
narrow  a  compafs  would  fuch  a  method  of  cal- 
culation frequently  reduce  the  longeft  life  ?  If 
we  were  to  number  our  days,  according  as  we 
have  applied  them  to  virtue,  it  would  occafion 

ftrange 
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ftrange  revolutions  in  the  manner  of  reckoning 
the  ages  of  men.  We  mould  fee  fome  few  ar- 
rived to  a  good  old  age  in  the  prime  of  their 
youth,  and  meet  with  feveral  young  fellows  of 
fourfcore. 

AGREEABLE  to  this  way  of  thinking,  I  re- 
member to  have  met  with  the  epitaph  of  an 
aged  man,  four  years  old ;  dating  his  exiftence 
from  the  time  of  his  reformation  from  evil 
courfes.  The  infcriptions  on  moft  tomb-ftones 
commemorate  no  acts  of  virtue  performed  by 
the  perfons  who  lie  under  them,  but  only  re- 
cord, that  they  were  born  one  day,  and  died 
another.  But  I  would  fain  have  thofe  people, 
whofe  lives  have  been  ufelefs,  rendered  of  fome 
fervice  after  their  deaths,  by  affording  lefibns  of 
inftru&ion  and  morality  to  thofe  they  leave  be- 
hind them.  Wherefore  I  could  wifh,  that,  in 
every  parifh,  feveral  acres  were  marked  out  for 
a  new  and  fpacious  Burying-Ground  :  in  which 
every  perfon,  whofe  remains  are  there  depoflted, 
ibould  have  a  fmall  ftone  laid  over  them, 
reckoning  their  age,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  improved  or  abufed  the 
time  allotted  them  in  their  lives.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  the  plate  on  a  coffin  might  be  the 
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higheft  panegyric  which  the  deceafed  could 
receive ;  and  a  little  fquare  ftone,  infcribed 
with  Ob.  Ann.  Mtat.  80,  would  be  a  nobler 
eulogium,  than  all  the  lapidary  adulation  of 
modern  epitaphs.  In  a  Burying-Ground  of  this 
nature,  allowing  for  the  partiality  of  furvivors, 
which  would  certainly  point  out  the  moft  bril- 
liant actions  of  their  dead  friends,  we  might 
perhaps  fee  fome  infcriptions,  not  much  unlike 
the  following. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  Beauty, 
aged  50,  who  died  in  her  fifth  year.  She  was 
born  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  was  untimely 
killed  by  the  fmall-pox  in  her  twenty-third. 

Here  reft,  in  eternal  deep,  the  mortal  part 
of  L.  B.  a  Freethinker,  aged  88,  an  Infant. 
He  came  into  the  world  by  chance  in  the  year 

,    and  was  annihilated  in  the  firft  year  of 

his  age. 

Here  continue  to  rot  trie  bones  of  a  noted 
Buck,  an  embryo,  which  never  (hewed  any 
figns  of  Kfe  ;  but  after  twenty-three  years  was  fo 
totally  putrified,  that  it  could  not  be  kept  above 
ground  any  longer. 

Here 
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Here  lies  the  fwoln  carcafe  of  a  Boon  Com- 
panion, who  was  born  in  a  dropfy  in  his  40th 
year.  He  lingered  in  this  condition,  till  he  was 
obliged  to  be  tapped  ;  when  he  relapfed  into  his 
former  condition,  and  died  in  the  fecond  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  drinking. 

Here  lies  Ifaac  Da  Cofta,  a  convert  from 
Judaifm,  aged  64.  He  was  born  and  chriftened 
in  his  fixty-firft  year,  and  died  in  the  true  Faith 
in  third  year  of  his  age. 

Here  is  depofited  the  body  of  the  celebrated 
Beau  Tawdry^  who  was  born  at  court  in  the 

year  ,    on  a  Birthright^  and  died  of  grief 

in  his  fecond  year,  upon  the  court's  going  into 
mourning. 

,0 
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NUMB.  CXXXII.    Tburjday*  Augujl  5,  1756. 

Odi  profanum  Vulgus  et  arceo.  HOR. 

/  bate  the  Vulgar •,  nor  will  condefcend 

To  call  a  foul- mouth*  d  bandicraftfman  friend. 

I  KNOW  not  any  greater  misfortune,  that  can 
happen  to  a  young  fellow,  at  his  firft  fetting 
out  in  life,  than  his  falling  into  Low  Company. 
He  that  finks  to  a  familiarity  with  perfons  much 
below  his  own  level,  will  be  conftantly  weighed 
down  by  his  bafe  connections ;  and,  though  he 
may  eafily  plunge  ftill  lower,  he  will  find  it 
almoft  impofiible  ever  to  rife  again.  He  will 
alfo  inevitably  contract  a  mean  air,  and  an 
illiberal  difpofition ;  and  you  can  no  more  give 
him  an  ingenuous  turn  of  mind,  by  a  fudden 
introduction  to  genteel  company,  than  you  can 
make  an  apprentice  a  fine  gentleman,  by  dreffing 
him  in  embroidery  :  though  experience  teaches 
us,  that  the  mind  is,  unhappily,  fooner  diftortcd 
than  reformed  ;  and  a  gentleman  will  as  readily 
catch  the  manners  of  the  vulgar,  by  mixing 
with  fuch  mean  aflbciates,  as  he  would  daub 
his  cloaths  with  foot,  by  running  againft  a 
chimney-fweeper. 

A  PROPENSITY 
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A  PROPENSITY  to  low  company  is  owing, 
either  to  an  original  meannefs  of  fpirit,  a  want 
of  education,  or  an  ill-placed  pride,  commonly 
arifing  from  both  the  fore-mentioned  caufes. 
Thofe,  who  are  naturally  of  a  groveling  dif- 
pofition,  fhew  it  even  at  fchool,  by  chufmg  their 
playfellows  from  the  fcum  of  the  clafs ;  and  are 
never  fo  happy,  as  when  they  can  fteal  down 
to  romp  with  the  fervants  in  the  kitchen.  They 
have  no  emulation  in  them :  they  entertain 
none  of  that  decent  pride,  which  is  fo  eflential  a 
requifite  in  all  characters  j  and  the  total  abfence 
of  which,  in  a  boy,  is  a  certain  indication  that 
his  riper  age  will  be  contemptible.  I  remember 
a  young  fellow  of  this  caft,  who,  by  his  early- 
attachment  to  Low  Company,  gave  up  all  the 
advantages  of  a  good  family  and  ample  fortune. 
He  not  only  loft  all  his  natural  intereft  in  the 
county,  where  his  eftate  was  fituated,  but  was 
not  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  one  gen- 
tleman in  it.  He  lived,  indeed,  chiefly  in  town, 
and  at  an  expence  fufficient  to  have  maintained 
him  among  thofe  of  the  firft  rank ;  but  he  was 
fo  perpetually  furrounded  with  men  of  the  loweft 
character,  that  people  of  fafhion,  or  even  thofe 
of  a  much  inferior  fortune,  would  have  thought 
it  infamous  to  be  feen  with  him.  All  the  while, 
he  was  reckoned,  by  his  afibciates,  to  be  a 

mighty 
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mighty   good-natured    gentleman,    and  without 
the  lead  bit  of  pride  in  him. 

IT  is  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, that  it  encourages  an  ingenuous  fpirit, 
and  cultivates  a  liberal  difpofition.  We  do  not 
wonder,  that  a  lad  who  has  never  been  fent  to 
fchool,  and  whofe  faculties  have  been  fuffered  to 
ruft  at  the  hall-houfe,  {hould  form  too  clofe  an 
intimacy  with  his  beft  friends,  the  groom  and 
the  game-keeper ;  but  it  would  amaze  us  to  fee 
a  boy,  well  educated,  cherifli  this  ill-placed  pride 
of  being,  as  it  is  called,  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany. A  perfon  of  this  humble  ambition  will 
be  very  well  content  to  pay  the  reckoning,  for 
the  honour  of  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  tide 
of  The  Gentleman  :  while  he  is  unwilling 
to  aflbciate  with  men  of  fafhion,  left  they 
{hould  be  his  fuperiors  in  rank  or  fortune ;  or 
with  men  of  parts,  left  they  {hould  excel  him  in 
abilities.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens,  that 
a  perfon  of  genius  and  learning  will  ftoop  to 
receive  the  incenfe  of  mean  and  illiterate  flat- 
terers in  a  porter-houfe  or  cyder-cellar ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of  a  poet,  who  was 
once  caught  in  a  brothel  in  the  very  fa£r, 
of  reading  his  verfes  to  the  good  old  mother  and 
a  circle  of  her  daughters. 

THERE 
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THERE  are  fome  few,  who  have  been  led 
into  Low  Company,  merely  from  an  affectation 
of  Humour;  and,  from  a  defire  of  feeing  the 
droller  fcenes  of  life,  have  defcended  to  affbciate 
with  the  meaneft  of  the  mob,  and  picked  their 
cronies  from  lanes  and  alleys.  The  moft  ftriking 
inftance  I  know  of  this  low  paffion  for  drollery 
is  Toby  Bumper^  a  young  fellow  of  family  and 
fortune,  and  not  without  talents,  who  has  taken 
more  than  ordinary  pains  to  degrade  himfelf; 
and  is  now  become  almoft  as  low  a  character, 
as  any  of  thofe  whom  he  has  chofen  for  his 
companions.  Toby  will  drink  purl  in  a  morn- 
ing, fmoke  his  pipe  in  a  night-cellar,  dive  for  a 
dinner,  or  eat  Black-puddings  at  Bartholomew 
Fair,  for  the  humour  of  the  thing.  He  has 
alfo  ftudied,  and  practifes,  all  the  plebeian  arts 
and  exercifes,  under  the  beft  matters  j  and  has 
difgraced  himfelf  with  every  impolite  accom- 
plifhment.  He  has  had  many  a  fet-to  with 
Buckhorfe'y  and  has  now  and  then  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  fall  from  the  great 
Brougbton  himfelf.  Nobody  is  Lbetter  known 
among  the  hackney-coachmen,  as  a  brother 
whip:  at  the  noble  game  of  prifon-bars,  he  is 
a  match  even  for  the  natives  of  EJJex  or  Che/hire ; 
and  he  is  frequently  engaged  in  the  Artillery 
ground  with  Fauttner'  and  DlngaU  at  cricket, 

and 
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and  is  himfelf  efteemed  as  good  at  Bat  as  eilher 
of  the  Eennets.  Another  of  Tobys  favourite 
amufement  is,  to  attend  the  executions  at 
Tyburn ;  and  it  once  happened,  that  one  of  his 
familiar  intimates  was  unfortunately  brought 
thither ;  when  Toby  carried  his  regard  to  his 
deceafed  friend  fo  far,  as  to  get  himfelf  knocked 
down  in  endeavouring  to  refcue  the  body  from 
the  furgeons. 

As  Toby  affefts  to  mimic,  in  every  particular, 
the  air  and  manners  of  the  vulgar,  he  never  fails 
to  enrich  his  converfation  with  their  emphatic 
oaths,  and  expreflive  dialedl ;  which  recommend 
him  as  a  man  of  excellent  humour  and  higbfun^ 
among  the  Choice  Spirits  at  Comus's  Court,  or 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Sons  cf  found  fenfe  and 
fathfaftion.  He  is  alfo  particularly  famous  for 
fmging  thofe  cant  fongs,  drawn  up  in  the  bar- 
barous dialect  of  fharpers  and  pickpockets ;  the 
humour  of  which  he  often  heightens,  by  fcrewing 
up  his  mouth,  and  rolling  about  a  large  quid 
of  tobacco  between  his  jaws.  Thefe  and  other 
like  accomplifhments  frequently  promote  him  to 
the  chair  in  thefe  facetious  Societies. 


TOBY    has   indulged    the  fame  notions  of 
Humour  even  in  his  amours  \  and  is  well  known 

to 
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to  every  ftreet- walker  between  Cbaring-Crofe  and 
Cbeapftde.  This  has  given  feveral  fhocks  to  his 
conftitution,  and  often  involved  him  in  unlucky 
fcrapes.  He  has  been  frequently  bruifed,  beaten, 
and  kicked,  by  the  bullies  of  tapping  and  Fleet- 
ditch  ;  and  was  once  ibundly  drubbed  by  a 
foldier,  for  engaging  with  his  trull,  in  St.  James's 
Park.  The  laft  time  I  faw  him,  he  was  laid  up 
with  two  black  eyes  and  a  broken  pate,  which 
he  got  in  a  midnight  fkirmifh,  about  a  miftrefs, 
in  a  night-cellar. 


NUMB.  CXXXIII.   Thurfday,  Augnjl  12,  1756. 

Sex  horas  fomno,  totidem  des  legibus  aequis  ; 

Quatuor  orabis,  des  epulifque  duas. 
Quod  fuperefr,  ultro  facris  largire  Camsenis.* 

Co.  LITT. 

To    Mr.     1  O  WN. 

S  I  R,  Middle  Temple. 

IF  we  look  into  the  feveral  inns  of  court,  the 
profefled  ftudents  of  the  law  compofe  a  very 
numerous  body :  but  if  we  afterwards  turn  our 

eyes 

»  See  the  tr»nfl»tion  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 
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eyes  on  thofe  few,  who  are  employed  in  exer- 
cifing  their  talents  in  WejlmlnJlcr-liaU^  this  pro- 
digious army  of  lawyers  (brinks  to  a  very  thin 
and  inconfiderable  corps.  Thoufands,  it  feems, 
are  difgufted  with  the  unpleafing  drynefs  of  the 
ftudy,  as  it  is  now  managed,  and  conceive  an 
unconquerable  averfion  to  the  white  leaves  and 
the  old  black  letter.  This  early  diflike  to  legal 
inquiries  certainly  proceeds  from  the  fatal  mif- 
takes  in  the  plan  of  ftudy  hitherto  recommended. 
According  to  all  fyftems  now  extant,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  impofiible  to  be  at  once  a  lawyer  and  a 
fine  gentleman.  Seeing  with  concern  the  many 
evils  arifing  from  thefe  erroneous  principles,  I 
have  at  length  devifed  a  method  to  remedy  all 
thefe  inconveniences  ;  a  method,  now  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  praclifed  by  feveral  young  gentlemen. 
Wherefore  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fubnjit  my 
thoughts  to  the  public  by  means  of  your  paper, 
and  to  chalk  out  the  out-lines  of  a  treatife,  now 
ready  for  the  prefs,  intitled  The  Complete  Bar- 
rljier^  or,  A  New  Injlltute  of  the  -Laws  of 
England. 

MY  Lord  Coke  prefcribes  to  our  ftudent  to 
follow  the  advice  given  in  the  ancient  verfes, 
prefixed  to  this  letter,  for  the  good  fpending  of 
the  day :  "  Six  hours  to  fleep,  fix  to  the  ftudy 

VOL,  IV.  L  «  of 
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"  of  the  law,  four  to  prayer,  two  to  meals, 
"  and  the  reft  to  the  Mufes."  But  what  an 
abfurd  and  unfafhionable  distribution  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours  !  I  will  venture  a  thoufand 
pounds  to  a  {billing,  that  not  one  ftudent  in  the 
kingdom  divides  his  time  in  this  manner.  Here 
is  not  a  fmgle  word  of  Vauxhall^  Ranelagb,  the 
theatres,  or  other  public  diverfions ;  not  to  men- 
tion, that  nobody  but  a  methodift  would  ever 
think  of  praying  four  hours  j  and  that  it  would 
be  impoffible,  though  we  were  content  with 
fnapping  up  a  chop  every  day  at  Betty's,  to  dif- 
patch  even  dinner  in  two.  How  then  (hall  we 
reconcile  thefe  precepts,  fcarce  practicable  by  an 
hermit,  to  the  life  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
keeps  the  beft  company ;  or  how  can  thefe  rules 
for  fevere  application  be  made  confiftent  with  the 
practice  of  thofe,  who  divide  their  whole  time 
between  eating,  drinking,  fleeping,  and  amufe- 
ments  ?  Well  knowing  that  the  volatile  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  prefent  age 
can  never  fubmit  the  ordering  of  their  lives  to 
any  prefcribed  rules,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fquare  my  precepts  to  their  lives ;  and  have  fo 
contrived  the  matter,  that  amidft  the  keeneft 
perfuit  of  their  pleafures,  they  (hall  be  engaged 
in  the  moft  improving  courfe  of  the  law. 


As 
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As  laws  are  chiefly  nothing  elfe  but  rules  of 
adtion,  what  can  be  more  cruel  and  abfurd,  than 
to  coup  up  a  brifk  young  man,  to  learn,  in  his 
chambers,  what  he  can  fo  much  better  teach 
himfelf  by  going  abroad  into  the  world  ?  I  pro- 
pofe  to  dofe  gentlemen  with  ftudy,  as  Dr.  Rock 
does  with  phyfic,  to  be  taken  at  home  or  abroad, 
without  lofs  of  time  or  hindrance  of  bufmefs. 
This,  I  am  convinced,  is  not  only  the  beft 
method,  but  alfb  the  only  fcheme  which  feveral 
inhabitants  of  the  inns  of  court  would  ever 
follow.  I  mail  not  at  prefent  foreftall  the  con- 
tents of  my  treatife,  by  prefenting  you  with  a 
dry  abftra£t  of  it,  but  rather  endeavour  to  give 
you  an  indea  of  the  fpirit  and  manner  in  which 
it  is  written,  by  delineating  the  t  plan  diligently 
perfued  by  one  of  my  favourite  pupils :  and  I 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  bar,  that  fo  many 
young  men,  inftead  of  blinding  their  eyes  and 
bewildering  their  underftandings  with  Coke, 
Plowden,  Salkeld^  &c.  have  fenfe  enough  to 
follow  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy. 

TOM  RIOT,  the  principal  ornament  of  my 
clafs  of  ftudents,  was  fent  to  the  Temple^  not 
with  any  intention  that  he  fliould  become  a 
great  lawyer,  but  merely  becaufe,  for  a  few 
years,  his  father  did  not  know  how  to  difpofe 
L  2  of 
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of  him  otherwife :    but  fo  unwearied  has  been 

his    application    to    the   new  method,    that  his 

father  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  will,  I  doubt 

not,    be   furprifed  at  his  wonderful  proficiency. 

As   nothing    is   of  more   confequence  to  thofe 

gentlemen,  who  intend  to  harangue  at  the  bar, 

than    the    acquiring  a  ready  elocution,    and  an 

eafy  habit  of  delivering  their  thoughts  in  public, 

to  this  I  paid   particular  attention.      For  this 

purpofe,  I  advifed  him  to  a  diligent  attendance 

on  the  theatres ;  and  I  aflure  you,  Mr.  TOWN, 

he  never  fails  to  take  notes  at  a  new  play,  and 

feldom  or  never  mifles  appearing  at  one  houfe 

or  the  other,  in  the  green  boxes.     He  has  alfo 

gathered    many    beautiful    flowers   of  rhetoric, 

unblown    upon    by  all  other  orators  ancient  or 

modern,  from  the  Robin  Hood  Society  j  and  at 

the   fame  place    he  has  collected  the  ftrongeft 

arguments    on    every    fubject,    and    habituated 

himfelf  to    modes    of  reafoning   never  hitherto 

introduced  into  courts  of  juftice.    But  what  has 

"been   of    more  than  ordinary  fervice   to   him, 

and  is  particularly  recommended  by  Lord  Coke 

himfelf,    who  calls    "  conference    the    life    of 

"  ftudy,"  is  his  fo  frequent  attendance  at  George's, 

and    the  other  coffee-houfes  about  the  Templey 

where  every  ftudent  has  fo  many  opportunities 

of  benefiting  himfelf  by  daily  converfation  with 

counfdlors, 
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counfellors,    attornies,    clerks  to  attornies,    and 
other  fages  of  the  law. 

THE  law  is  intended  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  our  actions ;  wherefore  my  pupil,  who  is 
fond  of  exerting  his  faculties  in  polite  life,  has 
already  digefted  almoft  all  the  grand  leading 
points  of  the  law  into  a  journal  of  his  tranf- 
adtions,  which  I  {hall  lay  before  my  readers  at 
large  in  my  treatife,  as  the  beft  method  for 
a"  common  -  place  -  book.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
having  been  frequently  employed,  after  leaving 
the  Skakefpeare,  in  what  is  called  beating  the 
rounds,  it  has  happened  to  him  to  be  taken  into 
cuftody  by  the  magiftrate  of  the  night*  and 
carried  the  next  morning  before  a  juftice ;  by 
which  means  he  has  attained  as  full  a  know- 
ledge of  certain  parts  of  the  duty  of  a  conftable 
and  juftice  of  peace,  as  could  be  collected  from 
Dalian,  Blackerby,  or  Burn.  Certain  imperti- 
nences of  his  taylor  and  other  tradefmen  have 
given  him  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  laws  of 
arreft,  and  been  of  as  much  fervice  to  him  as 
the  beft  treatifes  on  bail  and  mainprize.  Befides 
which,  the  feveral  fums  of  money  which  he  has 
taken  up  at  different  times,  payable  on  his 
father's  death,  have  opened  to  him  fome  dif- 
ficult points  in  conveyancing,  by  teaching  hiro 
L  3  the 
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the  nature  of  bonds,  deeds,  &c.  and  have  at 
the  fame  time  fhewn  him  what  Lord  Coke  calls 
"  the  amiable  and  admirable  fecrets  of  the 
*'  common  law,"  by  unravelling  to  him  the 
intricate  doctrines  of  reverfion  and  remainder,. 
as  well  as  the  general  nature  of  eftates.  Thus 
he  is  continually  improving  j  and  whenever  he 
fhall  happen  to  commit  a  rape,  or  a  genteel 
murder,  it  will  ferve  him  for  matter  of  inftruc- 
tion,  as  well  as  any  hiftory  of  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  and  give  him  an  infight  into  the  nature 
of  the  practice  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  courts  of  juftice. 

BY  this  plan  of  ftudy  no  time  is  loft  ;  fo  that, 
while  other  ftudents  are  idling  away  their  vaca- 
tion in  the  country,  my  pupil  is  daily  improving 
there.  As  he  is  a  member  of  the  aflbciation, 
he  is  very  converfant  in  all  the  laws  enacted  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  game ;  and  he  picks  up 
all  the  learning  of  the  circuit,  by  dancing  at  the 
Balls  at  the  affixes.  As  his  father  has  a  place, 
he  is  employed  in  canvaffing  for  votes  at  the 
time  of  an  election,  which  inftrudts  him  in  all 
the  points  of  law  touching  thofe  matters.  He 
was  principally  concerned  in  difcovering  the 
Cufamary  Tenants,  that  new  fpecies  of  free- 
holders unknown  to  Littleton^  Coke,  and  all  the 

lawyers 
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lawyers  of  antiquity  :  and  he  is  fo  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  do£h  ine  contained  in  the 
feveral  claufes  of  the  bribery  a&,  that  I  propofe 
publifhing  in  the  body  of  my  treatife  Les  Read- 
ings Del  Man  Seignior  RIOT  Sur  L'EJiatute 
de  2  Geo.  II.  &c. 

BY  this  time,  Mr.  TOWN,  you  muft  perceive, 
that  the  ground  of  my  fcheme  is,  in  fhort,  no 
more  than  this,  viz.  that  the  ftudent  (hould  re- 
gard his  life  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the 
Jaw,  as  it  is  recommended  to  the  clergy  to  be- 
come examples  of  the  dodlrine  they  teach.  Or, 
to  bring  my  illuftration  more  home  to  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, let  them  learn  the  law  by  being  occa- 
fionally  interefted  in  different  parts  of  it ;  as  they 
become  in  fome  meafure  do&ors  of  phyfic  from 
frequent  need  of  it,  and  can  cure  themfelves,  in 
certain  cafes,  as  well  as  Rock  himfelf.  Inftead 
of  poring  over  books,  a  gentleman  need  only 
obferve,  how  far  the  law  and  his  actions  tally 
with  each  other  j  and  as  it  is  laid  by  Lord  Coke, 
"  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  like  a  deep 
"  well,  out  of  which  each  man  draweth  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  ftrength  of  his  undcrftanding,"  fo, 
in  purfuance  of  my  plan,  the  ftudent  will  im- 
prove according  to  the  eagernefs  with  which  he 
engages  in  his  pleafures :  and  this,  no  doubt, 
L  4  was 
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was  intended  by  Lord  Coke,  as  it  is  the  moft 
obvious  interpretation  of  his  words,  when  he 
concludes  the  comparifon  by  faying,  that 
"  when  the  profeflbr  of  the  law  can  dive  into 
"  the  depth,  it  is  delightful,  eafy,  and  without 
"  any  heavy  burthen,  fo  long  as  he  keeps  himfetf 
*£  in  his  own  proper  element" 

WHAT  plan,  Mr.  TOWN,  can  be  more  de- 
lightful, eafy,  and  without  any  heavy  burthen,  than 
Inftitutes  of  this  nature  ?  1  have  indeed  often 
looked  with  concern  upon  thofe  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  impaired  their  health  by  the 
old  method  of  ftudy,  and  confidered  them  as 
martyrs  to  huge  volumes  of  reports  and  ftatutes 
at  large :  my  pupils  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
thefe  misfortunes.  It  is  recorded  of  an  eminent 
counfellor,  of  the  North  family,  (who,  being  one 
of  the  ableft  practitioners  at  the  bar,  was  over- 
loaded with  bufmefs,)  that  fometimes  chufing 
to  retire  a  while  from  hurry  and  perplexity, 
he  would  fay  to  his  clerk,  "  Tell  the  people 
"  I  do  not  pra&ife  this  term."  This  proper 
relaxation  I  always  recommend  to  my  pupils, 
and  have  fome  reafon  to  think  they  are  prudent 
enough  to  embrace  it ;  for,  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  feveral  ftudents  on  the  new  plan,  and  do 
not  remember  to  have  fecn  them  doing  any 

bufmefs 
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bufinefs  in  the  courts  for  fome  time,  I  fuppofe 
they  had  given  notice  to  their  clerks  "  to  tell 
"  the  people  that  they  did  not  praftife  in  thofe 
«  terms." 

I  am,  Sk,  your  humble  fervant, 

IGNORAMUS. 
W 

NUMB.  CXXXIV.   rkurfday,  Augifi  19,  1756. 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris 
jfEdefque  labentes  Deorum,  et 

Foeda  nigro  fimulacra  fumo.          HOR, 

The  tott'ring  tow'r,  and  mouldering  walls  repair, 
And  fill  with  decency  the  houfe  of  prayr  : 
Ghuck  to  the  needy  curate  bring  relief  \ 
And  deck  the  pari/h-  church  without  a  brief. 


Mr.  VILLAGE    to   Mr. 


DEAR  COUSIN, 

H  E  country  at  prefent,  no  lefs  than  the 
JL     metropolis,  abounding  with  politicians  of 
every  kind,  I  begun  to  defpair  of  picking  up  any 
intelligence,  that  might  poffibly  be  entertaining 
L  5  to 
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to  your  readers.  However,  I  have  lately  vifited 
fome  of  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom 
with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance:  I  {hall, 
not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  feats  we  faw 
according  to  the  modern  tafte,  but  proceed  to 
give  you  fome  reflections,  which  occurred  to  us 
on  obferving  feveral  country  churches3  and  the 
behaviour  of  their  congregations. 

THE  ruinous  condition  of  fome  of  thefe 
edifices,  gave  me  great  offence  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  wiftiing,  that  the  honeft  vicar,  inftead 
of  indulging  his  genius  for  improvements,  by 
inclofing  his  goofeberry-bumes  within  a  Chinefe 
rail,  and  converting  half  an  acre  of  his  glebe- 
land  into  a  bowling-green,,  would  have  applied 
part  of  his  income  to  the  more  laudable  purpofe, 
of  flickering  his  parifhioners  from  the  weather} 
during  their  attendance  on  divine  fervice.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the  parfonage-houfe 
well  thatched,  and  in  exceeding  good  repair,  while 
the  church  perhaps  has  fcarce  any  other  roof  than 
the  ivy  that  grows  over  it.  The  noife  of  owls, 
bats,  and  magpies,  makes  a  principal  part  of  the 
church-mufic  in  many  of  thefe  ancient  edifices  j 
and  the  walls,  like  a  large  map,  feem  to  be 
portioned  out  into  capes,  feas,  and  promontories, 

by 
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by  the  various  colours  with  which  the  damps 
have  ftained  them.  Sometimes,  the  foundation 
being  too  weak  to  fupport  the  fteeple  any  longer, 
it  has  been  found  expedient  to  pull  down  that 
part  of  the  building,  and  to  hang  the  bells  under 
a  wooden  fhed  on  the  ground  beflde  it.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  a  parifti  in  Norfolk,  through  which 
I  lately  pafled,  and  where  the  clerk  and  the 
fexton,  like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dun/?an's9 
ferve  the  bells  in  capacity  of  clappers,  by  ftriking 
them  alternately  with  an  hammer. 

IN  other  churches  I  have  obferved,  that  no- 
thing unfeemly  or  ruinous  is  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  clergyman,  and  the  appendages 
of  his  perfon.  The  'fquire  of  the  parifli,  or 
his  anceftors  perhaps,  to  teftify  their  devotion, 
and  leave  a  lafling  monument  of  their  magni- 
ficence, have  adorned  the  altar-piece  with  the 
richeft  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  with  vine- 
leaves  and  ears  of  wheat ;  and  have  drefied  up 
the  pulpit  with  the  fame  fplendor  and  expence ; 
while  the  gentleman,  who  fills  it,  is  exalted,  in 
the  midft  of  all  this  finery,  with  a  furplice  as 
dirty  as  a  farmer's  frock,  and  a  periwig  that 
feems  to  have  transferred  it's  faculty  of  curling 
to  the  band,  which  appears  in  full  buckle  be- 
neath it. 

L  6  BUT 
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BUT  if  I  was  concerned  to  fee  feveral  dif- 
trefied  paftors,  as  well  as  many  of  our  country- 
churches  in  a  tottering  condition,  I  was  more 
offended  with  the  indecency  of  worfhip  in 
others.  I  could  wifli  that  the  clergy  would 
inform  their  congregations,  that  there  is  no 
occafion  to  fcream  themielves  hoarfe  in  making 
the  refponfes ;  that  the  town-crier  is  not  the 
only  perfon  qualified  to  pray  with  due  devotion  j 
and  that  he  who  hauls  the  loudeft  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  the  wickedeft  fellow  in  the  parifh. 
The  old  women  too  in  the  aile  might  be  told, 
that  their  time  would  be  better  employed  in 
attending  to  the  fermon,  than  in  fumbling  over 
their  tattered  teftaments  'till  they  have  found  the 
text  j  by  which  time  the  difcourfe  is  near  draw- 
ing to  a  conclufion  :  while  a  word  or  two  of 
inftru&ion  might  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the 
younger  part  of  the  congregation,  to  teach  them 
that  making  pofies  in  fummer  time,  and  cracking 
nuts  in  autumn,  is  no  part  of  the  religious 
ceremony. 

THE  good  old  practice  of  pfalnvfinging  is, 
indeed,  wonderfully  improved  in  many  country 
churches  fince  the  days  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  '> 
and  there  is  fcarce  a  parifli-clerk,  who  has  fb 
little  tafte  as  not  to  pick  his  ftaves  out  of  the 

New 
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New  Verfion.  This  has  occafioned  gr?at  com- 
plaints in  fome  places,  where  the  clerk  has  been 
forced  to  bawl  by  himfelf,  becaufe  the  reft  of 
the  congregation  cannot  find  the  pfalm  at  the 
end  of  their  prayer  books  ;  while  others  are 
highly  difgufted  at  the  innovation,  and  ftick  as 
obftinately  to  the  Old  Verfion  as  to  the  Old 
Stile.  The  tunes  themfelves  have  alfo  been 
new-fet  to  jiggifli  meafures  ;  and  the  fober 
drawl,  which  ufed  to  accompany  the  two  firft 
ftaves  of  the  hundredth  pfalm  with  the  gloria 
patri,  is  now  fplit  inta  as  many  quavers  as  an 
Italian  air.  For  this  purpofe  there  is  in  every 
county  an  itinerant  band  of  vocal  muficians, 
who  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  go  round  to  all 
the  churches  in  their  turns,  and,  after  a  prelude 
with  the  pitch-pipe,  aftonifh  the  audience  with 
hymns  fet  to  the  new  Wmcbejler  meafure,  and 
anthems  of  their  own  compofing.  As  thefe 
new-famioned  pfalmodifts  are  necefiarily  made 
up  of  young  men  and  maids,  we  may  naturally 
fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  perfect  concord  and  fym- 
phony  between  them :  and,  indeed,  I  have 
known  it  happen,  that  thefe  fweet  fingers  have 
more  than  once  been  brought  into  difgrace,  by 
too  clofe  an  unifon  between  the  thorough-bafs 
and  the  treble. 


IT 
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I  T  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greateft  man  in  a  country 
church,  the  parfon  or  his  clerk.  The  latter 
is  moft  certainly  held  in  higher  venera^n, 
where  the  former  happens  to  be  only  a  poor 
curate,  who  rides  port  every  fabbath  from  village 
to  village,  and  mounts  and  difmounts  at  the 
church -door.  The  clerk's  office  is  not  only  to 
tag  the  prayers  with  an  Amen,  or  ufher  in-  the 
fermon  with  a  ftave  ;  but  he  is  alfo  the  univerfal 
father  to  give  away  the  brides,  and  the  {landing 
god-father  to  all  the  new-born  bantlings.  But 
in  many  pla;.es  there  is  a  ftill  greater  man  be- 
longing to  the  church,  than  either  the  parfon  or 
the  •  clerk  himfelf.  The  perfon  I  mean  is  the 
'Squire ;  who,  like  the  King,  may  be  ftiled 
Head  of  the  Church  in  his  own  parifli.  If  the 
benefice  be  in  his  own  gift,  the  vicar  is  hia 
creature,  and  of  confequence  intirely  at  his  de- 
votion :  or,  if  the  care  of  the  church  be  left 
to  a  curate,  the  Sunday  fees  of  roaft  beef  and 
plumb  pudding,  and  a  liberty  to  (hoot  in  the 
manor,  will  bring  him  as  much  under  the. 
'Squire's  command  as  his  dogs  and  horfes.  For 
this  reafon  the  bell  is  often  kept  tolling,  and  the 
people  waiting  in  the  church  yard,  an  hour 
longer  than  the  ufual  time  ;  nor  mult  the  fervice 
begin  'till  the  'Squire  has  ftrutted  up  the  aile, 

and, 
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and  feated  himfelf  in  the  great  pew  in  the 
chancel.  The  length  of  the  fermon  is  alfo 
meafured  by  the  will  of  the  'Squire,  as  formerly 
by  the  hour-glafs  :  and  I  know  one  parifh, 
where  the  preacher  has  always  the  complaifance 
to  conclude  his  difcourfe,  however  abruptly,  the 
minute  that  the  'Squire  gives  the  fignal,  by  rifing 
up  after  his  nap. 

I N  a  village  church,  the  'Squire's  lady  or  the 
vicar's  wife  are  perhaps  the  only  females,  that 
are  ftared  at  for  their  finery  :  but  in  the  larger 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  neweft  fafhions  are- 
brought  down  weekly  by  the  ftage-coach  or 
waggon,  all  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  moft 
topping  tradefmen  vie  with  each  other  every 
Sunday  in  the  elegance  of  their  apparel.  I  could 
even  trace  their  gradations  in  their  drefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  opulence,  the  extent,  and  the  diftance 
of  the  place  from  London.  I  was  at  church  m. 
a  populous  city  in  the  North,  where  the  mace- 
bearer  cleared  the  way  foi  Mrs.  Mayorefs,  who 
came  fulling  after  him  in  an  enormous  fan-hoop, 
of  a  pattern  which  had  never  been  feen  before 
in  thole  parts.  At  another  church,  in  a  corpo- 
rati  n  town,  I  faw  feveral  Negligees,  with  fur- 
belowed  aprons,  which  had  long  difputed  the 
prize  of  fuperiority :  but  thek.  were  moft  woe- 
fully eclipfed  by  a  burgefs's  daughter,  juft  come 

from 
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from  London,  who  appeared  in  a  Trolloppe  or 
Slammerkin,  with  treble  ruffles  to  the  cuffs, 
pinked  and  gymped,  and  the  fides  of  the  pet- 
ticoat drawn  up  in  feftoons.  In  fome  leffer  bo- 
rough towns,  the  conteft,  I  found,  lay  between 
three  or  four  black  and  green  bibs  and  aprons : 
at  one,  a  grocer's  wife  attracted  our  eyes,  by  a 
new-fafhioned  cap,  called  a  Joan  >  and,  at  ano- 
ther, they  were  wholly  taken  up  by  a  mercer's 
daughter,  in  a  Nun's  Hood. 

I  NEED  not  fay  any  thing  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  congregations  in  thefe  more  polite  places 
of  religious  refort  j  as  the  fame  genteel  cere- 
monies are  pra&ifed  there,  as  at  the  moft 
famionable  churches  in  town.  The  ladies,  im- 
mediately on  their  entrance,  breathe  a  pious  eja- 
culation through  their  fan-flicks,  and  the  beaux 
very  gravely  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Haber- 
dafliers  Bills,  glewed  upon  the  linings  of  their 
hats.  This  pious  duty  is  no  fooner  performed, 
than  the  exercife  of  bowing  and  curtfying  fuc- 
ceeds  :  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the  pews 
drowns  the  reader's  voice  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fervice;  and  the  ruftling  of  filks,  added 
to  the  whifpering  and  tittering  of  fo  much  good 
company,  renders  him  totally  unintelligible  to 
the  very  end  of  it. 

T  I  am,  dear  Coufin,  yours,  &c». 
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NUMB.  CXXXV.    Thurfday,  Augujl  26,  1756. 

Vos  fapere,  et  folos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum 
Confpicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  Villis. 

HOR. 

0  Cit  th-ice  happy,  that  canft  range 

To  Bow   or  Clapham  from  the  'Change ; 

In  whcfe  fpruce  Villa  is  dJfplay'd 

The  plumb,  thou  baft  acquird  by  trade  ! 

I  AM  forry  to  have  provoked  the  refentment 
of  many  of  our  prefent  poets  by  rejecting 
their  compofitions  ;  which,  as  they  abounded  in 
high-flown  metaphors  and  compound  epithets, 
were,  I  feared,  too  fublime  for  my  humble 
province  of  plain  profe.  I  have  found,  that  the 
fame  poetical  genius,  which  could  foar  to  an 
Ode,  can  be  whetted  to  a  moft  cutting  Satire 
againft  me  and  my  works  :  and  one  in  particular 
has  poured  forth  his  whole  wrath  upon  me  in 
an  Acrojlic.  But  I  need  not  offer  any  apology 
for  laying  the  following  verfes  before  the  public, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fupplement  to  a 
former  paper  on  the  like  fubjec-t.  The  eafy 
elegance,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  will 
readily  diftinguifh  them  to  come  from  the  feme 

hand, 
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hand,  that  has  more  than  once  obliged  us  in 
the  courfe  of  this  undertaking. 

TH  E  wealthy  Cit,  grown  old  in  trade. 
Now  wiflies  for  the  rural  fhade, 
And  buckles  to  his  one-horfe  chair,. 
Old  Dobbin,  or  the:  founder'd  mare  ; 
While  wedg'd  in  clofely  by  his  fide 
Sits  Madam,  his  unweildy  bride, 
With  Jacky  on  a  ftool  before  'em; 
And  out  they  jog  in  due  decorum. 
Scarce  paft  the  turnpike  half  a  mile, 
How  all  the  country  feems  to  fmile  ! 
And  as  they  flowly  jog  together, 
The  Cit  commends  the  road  and  weather  j. 
While  madam  doats  upon  the  trees, 
And  longs  for  ev'ry  houfe  fhe  fees  ; 
Admires  it's  views,  it's  fttuation  ;. 
And  thus  fhe  opens  her  oration. 

"  What  fignify  the  loads  of  wealth, 
"  Without  that  richeft  jewel,  health  ? 
"  Excufe  the  fondnefs  of  a  wife, 
"  Who  doats  upon  your  precious  life  ! 
"  Such  ceafelefs  toil,  fuch  conftant  care,, 
"  Is  more  than  human  ftrength  can  bear : 
"One  may  obferve  it  in  your  face  — 
"-Indeed,  my  dear,  you  break  apace  : 

"And 
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"  And  nothing  can  your  health  repair, 
"  But  exercife  and  country  air. 
"  Sir  Traffick  has  an  houfe,  you  know, 
"  About  a  mile  from  Cheney-Row  : 
"  He's  a  good  man,  indeed,  'tis  true  ; 
'*  But  not  fo  wrrm,  my  dear,  as  you  : 
"  And  folks  are  always  apt  to  fneer  — 
'*  One  would  not  be  outdone,  my  dear.'* 

SIR  Traffick's  name,  fo  well  apply'd, 
Awak'd  his  brother  merchant's  pride  : 
And  Thrifty,  who  had  all  his  life 
Paid  utmoft  def'rence  to  his  wife, 
Confefs'd,  her  arguments  had  reafon  ; 
And,  by  th'  approaching  fummer  feafon, 
Draws  a  few  hundreds  from  the  ftocksx 
And  purchafes  his  Country  Box. 


SOME  three  or  four  mile  out  of 
(An  hour's  ride  will  bring  you  down,) 
He  fixes  on  his  choice  abode, 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  the  road  : 
And  fo  convenient  does  it  lay,. 
The  ftages  pafs  it  ev'ry  day  : 
And  then  fo  fnug,  fo  mighty  pretty* 
To  have  an  houfe  fo  near  the  city! 
Take  but  your  places  at  the  Boar, 
You're  fet  down  at  the  very  door. 

WELL 
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WELL  then,  fuppofe  them  fix'd  at  laft, 
White- wafhing,  painting,  fcrubbing  paft; 
Hugging  themfelves  in  eafe  and  clover, 
With  all  the  fufs  of  moving  over  : 
Lo !  a  new  heap  of  whims  are  bred, 
And  wanton  in  my  lady's  head. 
"  Well !  to  be  fure,  it  muft  be  own'd, 
"  It  is  a  charming  fpot  of  ground  : 
"  So  fweet  a  diftance  for  a  ride, 
"  And  all  about  fo  countryfyd ! 
"  'Twould  come  to  but  a  trifling  price, 
"  To  make  it  quite  a  paradife. 
"  I  cannot  bear  thofe  nafty  rails, 
"  Thofe  ugly,  broken,  mouldy  pales : 
"  Suppofe,  my  dear,  inftead  of  thefe, 
"  We  build  a  railing  all  Chtnefe. 
"  Although  one  hates  to  be  expos'd, 
"  'Tis  difmal  to  be  thus  inclos'd  : 
<c  One  hardly  anyr  object  fees  — 
"  I  wiflv  you'd  fell  thofe  odious  trees. 
"  Obje&s  continual  paffing  by 
"  Were  fomething  to  amufe  the  eye  : 
"  But  to  be  pent  within  the  walls  — 
"  One  might  as  well  be  at  St.  PWs. 
**  Our  houfe  beholders  would  adore,. 
"  Was  there  a  level  lawn  before  ; 
"  Nothing  it's  views  to  incommode, 
*'  But  quite  laid  open  to  the  road  : 

«  While 
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*c  While  ev'ry  trav'ler,  in  amaze, 
"  Should  on  our  little  manfion  gaze, 
"  And,  pointing  to  the  choice  retreat, 
"  Cry,  that's  Sir  Thrifty' s  Country  Seat." 

No  doubt,  her  arguments  prevail ; 
For   Madam's  TASTE  can  never  fail. 

BLEST  age  !  when  all  men  may  procure 
The  title  of  a  ConnoiJJeur ; 
When  noble  and  ignoble  herd 
Are  govern'd  by  a  fmgle  word  ; 
Though  like  the  royal  German  dames, 
It  bears  an  hundred  Chriftian  names  ; 
As  Genius,  Fancy,  Judgment,  Gouty 
Whim,  Caprice,   Je-ne-fcai-quoi>  Virtu: 
Which  appellations  all  defcribe 
TASTE,  and  the  modern  tajleful  tribe. 

Now  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  joiners, 
With  Chiaefe  artifts  and  defigners, 
Produce  their  fchemes  of  alteration, 
To  work  this  wond'rous  reformation. 
The  ufeful  dome,  which  fecret  flood 
Embofom'd  in  the  yew-tree's  wood, 
The  trav'ler  with  amazement  fees 
A  Temple,  Gothic  or  Cb'mefe^ 
With  many  a  bell  and  tawdry   rag  on, 
And  crefted  with  a  fprawling  dragon. 

A  wooden 
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A  wooden  arch  is  bent  aftride 

A  ditch  of  water  four  feet  wide; 

With  angles,  curves,  and  zigzag  lines, 

From  Halfpenny's  €xa&  defigns. 

In  front  a  level  lawn  is  feen, 

Without  a  fhrub  upon  the  green ; 

Where  Tafte  would  want  it's  firft  great  law, 

But  for  the  Ikulking  fly  Ha-Ha ; 

By  whofe  miraculous  affiftance 

You  gain  a  profpeft  two  fields  diftance. 

And  now  from  Hyde-Park  Corner  come 

The  Gods  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  : 

Here  fquabby  Cupids  take  their  places, 

With  Venus   and  the  clumfy  Graces  j 

Apollo  there,  with  aim  fo  clever, 

Stretches  his  leaden  bow  for  ever ; 

And  there,  without  the  power  to  fly, 

Stands  fix'd  a  tip -toe  Mercury. 

THE  Villa  thus  completely  grac'd, 
All  own,  that  Thrifty  has  a  Tafte  : 
And  Madam's  female  friends  and  coufins, 
With  Common-Council-Men  by  dozens, 
Flock  ev'ry  Sunday  to  the  Seat, 
To  ftare  about  them,  and  to  eat. 


NUMI. 
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—  —  Hominem  pagina  noftra  fapit.     MART. 

*To  paint  mankind^  our  fole  pretence  ; 
And  all  our  ivifdomt  common  fenfe, 

WE,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  write  loofc 
eflays,  and  who  never  talk  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together  on  any  one  fubject, 
are  not  expe&ed  to  enter  into  philofophical 
difquifitions,  or  engage  in  abftraft  fpeculations : 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  our  principal  aim  to 
amufe  and  inftru&  the  reader,  by  a  lively 
reprefentation  of  what  pafles  round  about  him. 
Thus,  like  thofe  painters,  who  delineate  the 
fcenes  of  familiar  life,  we  fometimes  give  a 
Iketch  of  a  Marriage  a-la-mode,  fometimes  draw 
the  outlines  of  a  Modern  Midnight  converfation, 
at  another  time  paint  the  comical  diftrefles  of 
itinerant  Tragedians  in  a  barn,  and  at  another 
give  a  full  draught  of  the  Rake's  or  Harlot's 
progrefs.  Sometimes  we  divert  the  public  by 
exhibiting  fmgle  portraits ;  and  when  we  meet 
with  a  fubje£r.,  where  the  features  are  ftrongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  there  is  fomething 
peculiarly  charafteriftic  in  the  whole  manner, 

we 
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we  employ  ourfelves  in  drawing  the  piece  at  full 
length.  In  a  word,  we  confider  all  mankind  as 
fitting  for  their  pictures,  and  endeavour  to  work 
up  our  pieces  with  lively  traits,  and  embellifti 
them  with  beautiful  colouring  ;  and  though  per- 
haps they  are  not  always  highly  finiflied,  yet 
they  feldom  fail  of  pleafmg  fome  few,  at  leaft,  of 
the  vaft  multitude  of  Critics  and  ConnotJJettrs^ 
if  we  are  fo  happy  as  to  hit  off  a  ftriking 
likenefs. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  knowledge  more  requi- 
fite,  and  certainly  none  at  prefent  more  ardently 
fought  after,  than  the  Knowledge  of  the  World. 
In  this  fcience  we  are  more  particularly  expected 
to  be  adepts,  as  well  as  to  ininiate,  or  at  leaft 
improve  our  readers  in  it.  And  though  this 
knowledge  cannot  be  collected  together  from 
books,  yet  (as  Pope  fays)  "  Men  may  be  read, 
*'  as  well  as  books,  too  much  ;"  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  many,  who  have  only  conftilted 
the  volume  of  life,  as  it  lay  open  before  them, 
have  rather  become  worfe,  than  better,  by  their 
ftudies.  They,  who  have  lived  wholly  in  the 
world  without  regarding  the  comments  on  it, 
are  generally  tainted  with  all  it's  vices  ;  to  which 
the  gathering  part  of  their  inftru&ions  from 
books  would  perhaps  have  proved  an  antidote. 

There, 
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There,  indeed,  though  they  would  have  feen  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  mankind  fairly  reprefented, 
yet  vice  would  appear  in  an  odious,  and  virtue 
in  an  amiable,  light :  but  thofe,  who  unwarned 
go  abroad  into  the  world,  are  often  dazzled  by 
the  fplendor,  with  which  wealth  gilds  vice  and 
infamy  ;  and,  being  accuftomed  to  fee  bare- 
foot honefly  treated  \vith  fcorn,  are  themfclves 
induced  to  confider  it  as  contemptible.  For 
this  reafon,  I  am  a  good  deal  offended  at  the 
ingenious  contrivance  of  our  modern  novelifts 
and  writers  of  comedy,  who  often  glofs  over  a 
villainous  character  with  the  fame  falfe  varnifh, 
that  lackers  fo  many  fcoundrels  in  real  life  j 
and  while  they  are  exhibiting  a  fellow,  who 
debauches  your  daughter,  or  lies  with  your  wife, 
reprefent  him  as  an  agreeable  creature,  a  man  of 
gallantry,  and  a  fine  gentleman. 

THE  world,  even  the  gay  eft  part  of  it,  may 
be  painted  like  itfelf,  and  yet  become  a  Icflbn 
of  inftruclion.  The  pieces  of  Hogarth  (to  recur 
to  the  illuftration  I  firft  made  ufe  of )  are  faithful 
delineations  of  certain  fcenes  of  life,  and  yet 
vice  and  folly  always  appear  odious  and  con- 
temptible. I  could  wifh  it  were  poflible  to  learn 
the  Knowledge  of  the  World,  without  being 
"  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men :"  but  as  that 

VOL.  IV.  M  is 
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is  impracticable,  it  is  ftill  our  duty  fo  to  live 
in  it,  as  to  avoid  being  corrupted  by  our  inter- 
courfe  with  mankind.  We  fliould  endeavour  to 
guard  againft  fraud,  without  becoming  ourfelves 
deceitful ;  and  to  fee  every  fpecies  of  vice  and 
folly  pra£tifed  round  about  us,  without  growing 
knaves  and  fools.  The  villany  of  others  is 
but  a  poor  excufe  for  the  lofs  of  our  own 
integrity  :  and  though,  indeed,  if  I  am  attacked 
on  Hounjlow- Heath,  I  may  lawfully  kill  the 
highwayman  in  my  own  defence  j  yet  I  fhould 
be  very  defervedly  brought  to  the  gallows,  if 
I  took  a  purfe  from  the  next  perfon  I  met, 
becaufe  I  had  been  robbed  myfelf. 

THE  Knowledge  of  the  World,  as  it  is 
generally  ufed  and  underftood,  confifts  not  fo 
much  in  a  due  reflection  on  it's  vices  and 
follies,  as  in  the  practice  of  them ;  and  thofe, 
who  confider  themfelves  as  beft  acquainted  with 
it,  are  either  the  dupes  of  fafhion,  or  flaves  of 
intereft.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  lie  within  the 
narrow  compafs  of  every  man's  own  fphere  of 
life,  and  receives  a  different  interpretation  in 
different  ftations.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  man 
of  fafhion  feeks  it  no  where  but  in  the  polite 
circle  of  the  beau-nwnde ;  while  the  man  of 
bufmefs  looks  no  farther  for  it  than  the  Alky* 

Ifliall 
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I  (hall  beg  leave  to  illuftrate  this,  by  concluding 
my  paper  with  a  defcription  of  two  characters ; 
each  of  whom,  though  diametrically  oppofite  to 
the  other,  has  acquired  a  thorough  Knowledge 
of  the  World. 

SIR  Harry  Fla/k  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
born  before  his  brother  Richard:  confequently, 
the  heir  to  the  eftate  was  bred  a  gentleman, 
and  the  other  condemned  to  plod  in  the  dull 
drudgery  of  bufmefs.  The  merchant  was  fent 
to  learn  accompts  at  the  Academy  upon  Tovuer- 
//;//,  and  the  baronet  had  the  finifhing  of  his 
education  in  France.  Sir  Harry  is  now  a  moft 
accomplimed  fine  gentleman,  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  fafhions,  and  can  calculate  the  odds 
at  any  game,  as  readily  as  Hoyh  or  Demoivre : 
the  Alderman  is  the  moft  knowing  man  upon 
'Change,  and  underftands  the  rife  and  fall  of 
Stocks  better  than  any  Jew.  Both  of  them 
know  the  world  j  but  with  this  difference,  that 
one  by  his  confummate  knowledge  has  run  out 
a  large  eftate,  while  the  other  has  raifed  a 
plumb  by  it. 
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Hunc  comedendum  et  deridendum  vobis  propino. 

TER. 

To  all  bis  guefls  a  joke  ^  the  glutton  lord 

Seems  the  Jack-pudding  of  bis  own  rich  board. 

To    Mr.     r  0  WN. 
S  I  R, 

"  TTTTHAT  cloying  meat  is  love,  when 
VV  "  matrimony  is  the  fauce  to  it!'* 
fays  Sir  John  Brute.  But  if  he  had  been  married 
to  fuch  an  Epicurean  confort  as  I  am  joined  with, 
thofe  expreffions,  that  favour  of  the  kitchen, 
would  have  been  real,  inftead  of  metaphorical. 
We  live  in  a  land  really  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  keep  an  houfe  of  entertainment  for 
all  comers  and  goers.  We  hardly  ever  fit  down 
to  table  lefs  in  number  than  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  very  often  to  above  double  that  number 
of  dilhes.  In  fhort,  Sir,  fo  much  feafting  has 
given  me  a  furfeit. 

THERE  are,  I  iee,  fcattered  up  and  down  your 
papers,  feveral  accounts  pf  the  petty  diflrefles 

and 
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and  domeftic  concerns  of  private  families.  As 
you  have  liftened  to  many  complaints  from 
hufbands,  I  flatter  myfelf,  you  will  not  refufe 
your  attention  to  the  humble  remonftrance  of 
a  wife ;  being  afTured,  that  my  only  reafon  for 
thus  ferving  up  my  dear  lord  as  a  new  difh  to 
gratify  the  public  tafte,  is  to  check  if  (poflible) 
his  violent  paffion  for  giving  his  friends  en- 
tertainments of  another  kind ;  which,  if  in- 
dulged much  longer,  muft  eaft  us  out  of  houfe 
and  home. 

THE  magnificent  feafts  of  Timon  of  Athens* 
or  the  (lories  of  old  Englijh  Hofpitality,  would 
give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  perpetual  riot 
and  luxury  of  our  family.  Our  houfe  is  always 
flored  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  provisions,  as 
a  garrifon  in  expectation  of  a  ficge,  and  ihofe 
too  of  the  deareft  and  moft  extravagant  kind. 
Ortolans  and  woodcocks  are  as  common.  a& 
fparrows,  and  red  mullets  are  fcarce  a  greater 
rarity  with  us  than  gudgeons  or  fprats  j  while 
turtle  and  venifon  are  regarded  as  branches 
of  citizen -luxury,  which  fcarce  deferve  notice, 
among  the  many  other  delicacies  in  which  we 
abound.  Authors,  they  fay,  (you  will  pardon 
me,  Air.  TOWN,)  are  feldom  admitted  to  great 
entertainments  j  and  I  can  aflure  you,  that  it  is 
M  3  not 
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not  eafy  for  any,  but  thofe  who  are  prefent,  to 
conceive  the  parade  and  extravagance  difplayed 
in  our  houfe.  I  myfelf  am  condemned  to  fit 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  while  my  lord  is  placed 
at  the  other  end,  in  pain  and  uneafmefs  at  my 
aukward  miftakes  in  doing  the  honours.  You 
muft  know,  Sir,  that  I  was  bred  up  under  an 
houfewifely  aunt  in  the  country,  who  taught 
me  to  pickle  and  preferve,  and  gave  me,  as 
I  thought,  a  tolerable  notion  of  cookery.  But, 
alas  !  though  I  underftand  plain  boiled  and  roaft, 
and  have  a  very  good  notion  of  a  pudding, 
I  am  often  totally  ignorant  of  the  names  and 
compofitions  of  the  delicacies  before  me,  and 
have  imagined  fi(h  to  be  fowl,  and  miftaken  a 
petit  pafee  for  a  plebeian  mince-pie.  In  the  mean 
time,  my  lord  is  difplaying  his  exquifite  tafte, 
by  deciding  upon  every  difli,  and  pronouncing, 
with  a  critical  fmack,  upon  the  flavour  of  the 
wines ;  all  the  while  not  a  little  follicitous  about 
the  exa&nefs  of  the  Removes,  and  the  duly 
adjufting  the  entremets.  Claret,  Burgundy,  and 
Champagne  abound,  Ijke  ale  or  fmall-beer ; 
and  even  Hermitage  and  Tokay  are  fwallowed 
with  as  little  remorfe  as  Port  or  Lifbon.  To 
add  to  all  this,  is  moft  abfurdly  introduced  the 
French  cuftom  of  ferving  in  les  Liqueurs ;  which 
confifl  of  almoft  as  many  forts,  as  are  contained 

in 
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in  the  advertifements  from  the  Rich  Cordial 
Warehoufe.  In  a  word,  every  common  dinner 
with  us  is  a  feaft ;  and  when  we  have  what 
my  lord  calls  an  entertainment,  it  is  an  abfolute 
debauch. 

BUT  there  is  no  part  of  this  monftrous 
ex  pence  affe&s  me  fo  much,  as  the  vaft  fums 
ridiculoufiy  lavifhed  on  a  Defert.  This  piece  of 
folly  and  extravagance  could  be  nothing  but  the 
joint  product  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  confectioner. 
After  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  with  more 
fubflantial  fare,  this  whipt-fyllabub  raree-fhew  is 
ferved  up,  chiefly  to  feed  the  eye;  not  but  that 
the  materials,  of  which  the  defert  is  compofed, 
are  as  expenfwe  as  the  feveral  ingredients  in 
the  dinner :  and  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own 
method  of  rating  the  reft,  after  telling  you,  that 
my  lord  thinks  himfelf  an  excellent  ceconomift, 
by  hiving  reduced  the  expence  of  the  Hot- 
Houfe  to  a  thoufand  per  ann.  which  perhaps  the 
admirers  of  exotic  fruits  will  not  think  dear, 
fince  we  have  pine-apples  in  as  great  plenty  as 
golden-pippins  or  nonpareils. 

ONE  would  think,  that  the  firft  requifite  in 

eating  was  extravagance  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 

have  any  thing  very  good,  it  muft  be  produced 

M  4  at 
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at  a  time,  when  it  is  out  of  feafon.  Therefore 
one  of  the  principal  ufes  of  our  Hot-  Houfe  is 
to  invert  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  turn  winter 
into  fummer.  We  fhould  be  afhamed  to  fee 
peafe  upon  our  table,  while  they  are  to  be  had 
at  a  common  market ;  but  we  never  fpare  any 
coft  to  provide  a  good  crop,  by  the  afiiftance 
of  our  hot -beds,  at  Chrijhnas.  We  have  no 
relifh  for  cucumbers  during  the  fummer  months, 
when  they  are  no  rarity ;  but  we  take  care  to 
have  them  forced  in  November.  But  my  lord 
moftly  prides  himfelf  on  the  improvements,  that 
he  has  made  in  his  Mufhroom-Beds ;  which  he 
has  at  length  brought  to  fo  great  perfection, 
that  by  the  help  of  horfe-dung,  and  throwing 
artificial  fun-beams  through  a  burning-glafs,  we 
can  raife  any  quantity  of  Mufhrooms,  of  the 
right  Italian  kind,  at  two  hours  warning. 

FROM  the  Hot-Houfe  we  may  make  a  very 
natural  tranfition  to  the  Kitchen;  and  as  in 
the  former  every  thing  muft  be  produced  out 
of  feafon,  fo  every  thing  in  the  latter  muft  un- 
dergo a  ftrange  metamorphofis.  The  ordinary 
diftin&ions  of  full,  flefh,  and  fowl,  are  quite 
deftroyed  ;  and  nothing  comes  upon  table  under 
it's  proper  form  and  appellation.  It  is  impoflible 
to  conveive,  what  vaft  fums  are  melted  down 

into 
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into  fauces  !  We  have  a  cargo  of  hams  every 
year  from  J^ejiphallay  only  to  extract  the  EJjence 
of  them  from  our  foups.  Haifa  dozen  turkies  have 
been  killed  in  one  day,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 
pinions;  I  have  known  a  whole  pond  dragged, 
to  furnifh  a  difh  of  Carps'  Palates  :  and  ten  legs 
of  mutton  mangled  raw,  to  make  out  a  difli 
of  Pope's  Eyes. 

THE  concominant  charges  of  the  cellar,  you 
will  imagine,  are  no  lefs  extravagant  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  enough,  that  we  abound  in 
the  beft  French  and  Italian  wines,  (which,  by 
the  bye,  are  purchafed  on  the  fpot  at  an  extra- 
ordinary price)  but  we  muft  have  feveral  other 
kinds  of  the  higheft  value,  and  confequently  of 
moft  delicious  flavour :  and  though  but  a  tafte 
of  each  has  been  fipped  round  by  the  company, 
the  fame  bottles  muft  never  be  brought  a  fecond 
time  upon  table,  but  are  fecured  as  perquifites 
by  the  butler,  who  fells  them  to  the  merchant, 
who  fells  them  back  again  to  my  lord.  Befides 
thefe,  his  lordfhip  has  lately  been  at  an  immenfe 
charge  in  raifing  a  Pinery,  in  order  to  try  the 
experiment  of  making  Cyder  of  Pine-apples  i. 
which  he  hopes  to  do  at  little  more  than 
treble  the  expence  of  Champagne.  To  this 
article  I  might  alfo  add  the  charge  of  his  Ice- 
M  5  Houfes : 
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Houfes  j  for  although  thefe  are  ftored  with 
an  home  -  commodity,  originally  of  no  value ; 
yet  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  every  drop  of 
water  comes  as  dear  to  us,  as  the  moft  coftly 
of  our  wines. 

As  all  our  liquors,  I  have  told  you,  are  of 
foreign  growth,  and  all  our  difhes  diftinguilhed 
by  foreign  titles,  you  will  readily  conceive,  that 
our  houfhold  is  chiefly  compofed  of  foreigners. 
The  Maltre  (fhotel  is  a  Frenchman :  the  butler 
out  of  livery,  and  his  two  under  -  butlers,  are 
Frenchmen :  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  is  a  French' 
man:  and  Monfieur  Fncando^  the  head-cook,  to 
be  fure  is  a  Frenchman.  This  gentleman  never 
foils  his  fingers  in  touching  the  leaft  bit  of 
any  thing  ;  but  gives  his  orders  (like  a  general) 
to  four  fubalterns,  who  are  likewife  Frenchmen. 
The  baker,  the  confectioner,  the  very  fcullions, 
and  even  the  fellow  that  looks  after  the  poultry, 
are,  all  of  them,  Frenchmen.  Thefe,  you  may 
be  fure,  are.  maintained  at  very  high  falaries : 
and  though  Monfieur  Fricando  had  the  pay  of  a 
captain  in.  a  marching  regiment,  my  lord  was 
forced  to  double  his  wages  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  allow  him  the  free  exercife  of  his 
^  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  kingdom. 

I  AM 
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I  AM  forry  to  add,  that  this  pride  of  keeping 
a  table  has  vifibly  impaired  my  lord's  fortunes : 
and  this  very  fummer  he  has  been  obliged  to. 
fell  all  the  timber  on  his  eftate,  as  I  may  fay, 
to  keep  up  his  kitchen  fire.  The  only  fatis- 
faction,  which  he  can  poffibly  reap  from  all  this 
expence,  is  the  vanity  of  having  it  faid,  "  that 
"  nobody  treats  fo  elegantly  as  his  lordfhip;" 
and  now  and  then  perhaps  reading  in  the  news- 
papers, "  that  fuch  a  day  the  right  honourable 

"  gave  a  grand  entertainment  at  his  houfe 

te  in ,  at  which  were  prefent  the  principal 

"  Officers  of  State  and  Foreign  Minifters." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 


M  6  NUMB, 
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Servata  Temper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi. 

J  u  V. 

Tour  talk  to  decency  and  rcafon  fuit, 
Nor  prate  like  fools,  or  gabble  like  a  brute. 

IN  the  comedy  of  the  Frenchman  in  London, 
which  we  are  told  was  acted  at  Paris  with 
univerfal  applaufe  for  feveral  nights  together, 
there  is  a  character  of  a  rough  Englijbman,  who 
is  reprefented  as  quite  unfkilled  in  the  graces  of 
converfation  j  and  his  dialogue  confifts  almoft 
entirely  of  a  repetition  of  the  common  falutation 
of  bow  do  you  do,  bow  do  you  do  ?  Our  nation 
has,  indeed,  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
fullen  and  uncommunicative  difpofition;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  loquacious  French  have 
been  allowed  to  poflefs  the  art  of  converfing 
beyond  all  other  people.  The  Englishman  re- 
quires to  be  wound  up  frequently,  and  flops 
very  foon ;  but  the  Frenchman  runs  on  in  a 
continued  alarum.  Yet  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  as  the  EngUJb  confift  of  very 

different 
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different  humours,  their  manner  of  difcourfe 
admits  of  great  variety  :  but  the  whole  French 
nation  converfe  alike ;  and  there  is  no  difference 
in  their  addrefs  between  a  Marquis  and  a  Valet 
de  Ckambre.  We  may  frequently  fee  a  couple 
of  French  barbers  accofting  each  other  in  the 
ftreet,  and  paying  their  compliments  with  the 
fame  volubility  of  fpeech,  the  fame  grimace  and 
action,  as  two  courtiers  on  the  Thuilleries. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular rules  for  converfation,  but  rather  point 
out  fuch  faults  in  difcourfe  and  behaviour,  as 
render  the  company  of  half  mankind  rather 
tedious  than  amufing.  It  is  in  vain,  indeed,  to 
look  for  converfation,  where  we  might  expect  to 
find  it  in  the  greateft  perfection,  among  perfons 
of  faftiion :  there  it  is  almoft  annihilated  by 
univerfal  card-playing  :  infomuch  that  I  have 
heard  it  given  as  a  reafon,  why  it  is  impoffible 
for  our  prefent  writers  to  fucceed  in  the  dialogue 
of  genteel  comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality 
fcarce  ever  meet  but  to  game.  All  their  dif- 
courfe turns  upon  the  odd  trick  and  the  four 
honours  :  and  it  is  no  lefs  a  maxim  with  the 
votaries  of  Whift  than  with  thofe  of  Bacchus^ 
that  talking  fpoils  company. 

EVERY 
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EVERY  one  endeavours  to  make  himfelf  as 
agreeable  to  fociety  as  he  can  :  but  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  thofe,  who  moft  aim  at  fhtning  in 
converfation,  over-  fhoot  their  mark.  Though  a 
man  fucceeds,  he  fhould  not  (as  is  frequently 
the  cafe)  engrofs  the  whole  talk  to  himfelf ;  for 
that  deftroys  the  very  eflence  of  converfation, 
which  is  talking  together.  We  fhould  try  to 
keep  up  converfation  like  a  ball  bandied  to  and 
fro  from  one  to  the  other,  rather  than  feize  it 
all  to  our  felves,  and  drive  it  before  us  like  a 
foot-ball.  We  fhould  likewife  be  cautious  to 
adapt  the  matter  of  our  difcourfe  to  our  com- 
pany ;  and  not  talk  Greek  before  ladies,  or  of 
the  laft  new  furbelow  to  a  meeting  of  country 
juftices. 

BUT  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous  air 
over  our  whole  converfation,  than  certain  pecu- 
liarities, eafily  acquired,  but  very  difficultly  con- 
quered and  difcarded.  In  order  to  difplay  thefe 
abfurdities  in  a  truer  light,  it  is  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe  to  enumerate  fuch  of  them,  as  are  moft 
commonly  to  be  met  with  ;  and  firft  to  take 
notice  of  thofe  buffoons  in  fociety,  the  Attitu- 
dinarians-and  Face- makers.  Thefe  accompany 
every  word  with  a  peculiar  grimace  or  gefture : 
they  afient  with  a  flirug,  and  contradict  with  a 

twitting 
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twifting  of  the  neck  j  are  angry  with  a  wry 
mouth,  and  pleafed  in  a  caper  or  a  minuet  ftep. 
They  may  be  confidered  as  fpeaking  Harlequins ; 
and  their  rules  of  eloquence  are  taken  from  the 
poflure-mafter.  Thefe  mould  be  condemned  to 
converfe  only  in  dumb  (hew  with  their  own 
perfons  in  the  looking-glafs ;  as  well  as  the 
Smirkers  and  Smilers,  who  fo  prettily  fet  off 
their  faces,  together  with  their  words,  by  a 
je-ne-f$ai-quoi  between  a  grin  and  a  dimple. 
With  thefe  we  may  likewife  rank  the  affected 
tribe  of  Mimics,  who  are  conftantly  taking  off 
the  peculiar  tone  of  voice  01  gefture  of  their 
acquaintance :  though  they  are  fuch  wretched 
imitators,  that  (like  bad  painters)  they  are  fre- 
quently forced  to  write  the  name  under  the 
picture,  before  we  can  difcover  any  likenefs. 

NEXT  to  thefe,  whofe  elocution  is  abforbed 
in  action,  and  who  converfe  chiefly  with  their 
arms  and  legs,  we  may  confider  the  profefled 
fpeakers.  And  firft, '  the  Emphatical  j  who 
fqueeze,  and  prefs,  and  ram  down  every  fyllable 
with  exceffive  vehemence  and  energy.  Thefe 
orators  are  remakable  for  their  diftinct  elocution 
and  force  of  expreffion  :  they  dwell  on  the  im- 
portant particles  of  and  the,  and  the  fignificant 
conjunctive  and }  which  they  feem  to  hawk  up, 

with 
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with  much  difficulty,  out  of  their  own  throats, 
and  to  cram  them,  with  no  lefs  pain,  into  the 
ears  of  their  auditors.  Thefe  fhould  be  fuffered 
only  to  fyringe  (as  it  were)  the  ears  of  a  deaf 
man,  through  an  hearing  trumpet :  though  I 
muft  confefs,  that  I  am  equally  offended  with 
the  Whifperers  or  Low  Speakers,  who  feem  to 
fancy  all  their  acquaintance  deaf,  and  come  up 
fo  clofe  to  you,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  meafure 
nofes  with  you,  and  frequently  overcome  you 
with  the  exhalations  of  a  powerful  breath. 
I  would  have  thefe  oracular  gentry  obliged  to 
talk  at  a  diftance  through  a  fpeaking- trumpet, 
or  apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a  whifpering- 
gallery.  The  Wits,  who  will  not  condefcend 
to  utter  any  thing  but  a  bon  mot,  and  the 
Whiftlers  or  Tune-hummers,  who  never  arti- 
culate at  all,  may  be  joined  very  agreeably  to- 
gether in  concert :  and  to  thefe  tinkling  cym- 
bals I  would  alfo  add  the  founding  brafs  j  the 
Bawler,  who  inquires  after  your  health  with  the 
bellowing  of  a  town-crier. 

THE  Tatlers,  whofe  pliable  pipes  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  "  foft  parts  of  conver- 
"  fation,"  and  fweetly  **  prattling  out  of  famion," 
make  very  pretty  mufic  from  a  beautiful  face 
and  a  female  tongue :  but  from  a  rough  manly 

voice 
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voice  and  coarfe  feature,  mere  nonfenfe  is  as 
harm  and  diiTonant  as  a  jig  from  an  Hurdy- 
Gurdy.  The  Swearers  I  have  fpoken  of  in  a 
former  paper ;  but  the  Half-Swearers,  who  fplit, 
and  mince,  and  fritter  their  oaths  into  gad's  bud^ 
ad's  fijh^  and  demmee  ;  the  Gothic  Humbuggers, 
and  thofe  who  "  nick-name  God's  creatures," 
and  call  a  man  a  cabbage,  a  crab,  a  queer  cub,  an 
odd  fifh,  and  an  unaccountable  mufkin^  mould 
never  come  into  company  without  an  inter- 
preter. But  I  will  not  tire  my  reader's  patience 
by  pointing  out  all  the  pefts  of  converfation  ; 
nor  dwell  particularly  on  the  Senfibles,  who 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  moft  trivial 
points,  and  fpeak  in  fen  fences  j  the  Wonderers, 
who  are  always  wondering  what  o'clock  it  is, 
or  wondering  whether  it  will  rain  or  no,  or  won- 
d^ing  when  the  moon  changes  j  the  Phrafeo- 
logiib,  who  explain  a  thing  by  all  that,  or  enter 
into  particulars  with  iris  and  that  and  f  other  ; 
and,  laftly  the  Silent  Men,  who  feem  afraid  of 
opening  their  mouths,  left  they  {hould  catch 
cold,  and  liuully  obferve  the  precept  of  the 
gofpel,  by  letting  their  conveifation  be  only 
yea  yca^  and  nay  nay. 

THE  rational  intercoOrfe  kept  up  by  conver- 
fation, is  one  of  our  principal  diftinctions  from 

brutes. 
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brutes.  We  fhould  therefore  endeavour  to  turn 
this  peculiar  talent  to  our  advantage,  and  con- 
fider  the  organs  of  fpeech  as  the  inftruments  of 
underftanding  :  we  fhould  be  very  careful  not 
to  ufe  them  as  the  weapons  of  vice,  or  tools 
of  folly,  and  do  our  utmofl  to  unlearn  any 
trivial  or  ridiculous  habits,  which  tend  to  leflen 
the  value  of  fuch  an  ineftimable  prerogative. 
It  is,  indeed,  imagined  by  fome  philofophers, 
that  even  birds  and  beafts  (though  without 
the  power  of  articulation)  perfectly  underftand 
one  another  by  the  founds  they  utter ;  and  that 
dogSj  cats,  &c.  have  each  a  particular  language 
to  themfelves,  like  different  nations.  Thus  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  nightingales  of  Italy 
have  as  fine  an  ear  for  their  own  native  wood- 
notes,  as  any  Signor  or  Signora  for  an  Italian 
Air;  that  the  boars  of  Weftphalat  gruntle  as  ex- 
preflively  through  the  nofe,  as  the  inhabitants  in 
High-German  j  and  that  the  frogs  in  the  dykes 
of  Holland  croak  as  intelligibly,  as  the  natives 
jabber  their  Low-Dutch.  However  this  may  be, 
we  may  confider  thofe,  whofe  tongues  hardly 
feem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  reafon,  and  do 
not  keep  up  the  proper  converfation  of  human 
creatures,  as  imitating  the  language  of  different 
animals.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  affinity  be- 
tween Chatterers  and  Monkeys,  and  Praters 

and 
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and  Parrots,  is  too  obvious  not  to  occur  at 
once :  Grunters  and  Growlers  may  be  juftly 
compared  to  Hogs  :  Snarlers  are  Curs  ;  and 
the  Spitfire  Pafiionate  are  a  fort  of  wild  Cats, 
that  will  not  bear  ftroaking,  but  will  purr 
when  they  are  pleafed.  Complainers  are 
Scriech-Owls ;  and  Story-tellers,  always  repeat- 
ing the  fame  dull  note,  are  Cuckows.  Poets, 
that  prick  up  their  ears  at  their  own  hideous 
braying,  are  no  better  than  AfTes :  Critics  in 
general  are  venomous  Serpents,  that  delight  in 
biffing  j  and  fome  of  them,  who  have  got  by 
heart  a  few  technical  terms  without  knowing 
their  meaning,  are  no  other  than  Magpies. 
I  myfelf,  who  have  crowed  to  the  whole  town 
for  near  three  years  paft,  may  perhaps  put  my 
readers  in  mind  of  a  Dunghill  Cock  :  but  as  I 
muft  acquaint  them,  that  they  will  hear  the  laft 
of  me  on  this  day  fortnight,  I  hope  they  will 
then  confider  me  as  a  Swan,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
fing  fweetly  at  his  dying  moments. 

W 
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NUMB.  CXXXIX.    Thurfday^  Sept.  23,   1756. 


Sume  feperbiam 

Quaefitam  mentis.  •  H  o  R. 

Now   to    the   utrnojl   all  your  labours  charge^ 
And  Jhew  your  mighty  consequence  at  large, 

I  WROTE   to  my  Coufin  VILLAGE,   in- 
forming  him   of  my   defign  to   finifli  with 
the  next  number  ;   and  have   received    the   fol- 
lowing anfwer    from   him,  which    I    {hall    lay 
before  my  readers. 

DEAR  COUSIN, 

IT  was  not  without  fome  regret,  that  I  re- 
ceived advice  of  your  intentions  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  public :  for,  as  you  had  been  fo  kind  as 
to  introduce  me  to  their  notice,  I  began  to  in- 
dulge all  the  weaknefs  and  vanity  of  a  young 
author ;  and  had  almoft  perfuaded  myfelf,  that 
I  was  the  principal  fupport  of  your  papers. 
Confcious  of  my  own  importance,  I  expect  that 
you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  acknowledge,  how 
much  you  are  indebted  to  the  afliftance  of  your 

very 
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very  ingenious  Coufm  ;  and  I  care  not  how  many 
compliments  you  pay  me  on  my  wit  and  learn- 
ing j  but  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
put  in  a  caveat  againft  your  difpofing  of  me  in 
what  manner  you  yourfelf  pleafe.  Writers  of 
Eflays  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  do  what 
they  will  with  the  characters  they  have  intro- 
duced into  their  works ;  as  writers  of  tragedy, 
in  order  to  heighten  the  plot,  have  often  brought 
their  heroes  to  an  untimely  end,  when  they  have 
died  quietly  many  years  before  in  their  beds ; 
or  as  our  chronicles  of  daily  occurrences  put  a 
duke  to  death,  give  away  an  heirefs  in  marriage, 
or  (hoot  off  an  admiral's  legs,  whenever  they 
pleafe.  Mr.  ADDISON,  while  he  was  carrying 
on  the  SPECTATOR,  faid,  ««  he  would  kill  Sir 
"  Roger  de  Coverleyy  that  nobody  elfe  might 
"  murder  him."  In  like  manner,  my  dear 
Coufin,  you  may  perhaps  take  it  into  your  head 
to  cut  me  off:  you  may  make  an  end  of  me  by 
a  cold  caught  in  partridge-fhooting,  or  break  my 
neck  in  a  flag- hunt.  Or  you  may  rather  chufe 
to  fettle  me  perhaps  with  a  rich  old  country 
dowager,  or  prefs  me  into  the  army,  or  clap  me 
on  board  of  a  man  of  war.  But  I  defire  that 
you  will  not  get  rid  of  me  by  any  of  thefe 
means;  but  permit  me  to  affure  your  readers, 
that  I  am  alive  and  merry  j  and  this  is  to  let 

them 
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them  know,  that  I  am  in  good  health  at  this 
prefent  writing. 

YOUR  papers,  I  afiiire  you,  have  made  a 
great  noife  in  the  country,  and  the  mod  intel- 
ligent among  us  read  you  with  as  much  fatis- 
fadtion  as  the  Evening  Pojls  or  the  Weekly 
Journals.  I  know  more  than  one  'fquire,  who 
takes  them  in  conftantly  with  the  Magazines ; 
and  I  was  told  by  the  poft-mafter  of  a  certain 
town,  that  they  came  down  every  week,  under 
cover,  to  the  butler  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
There  is  a  club  of  country  parfons,  who  meet 
every  Saturday  at  a  neighbouring  market- town, 
to  be  fliaved  and  exchange  fermons :  they  have 
a  fubfcription  for  books  and  pamphlets ;  and  the 
only  periodical  works  ordered  in  by  them  are 
the  ConnoiJJeur^  and  the  Critical  and  Monthly 
Reviews.  I  was  lately  introduced  to  this  fo- 
ciety,  when  the  converfation  happened  to  turn 
upon  Mr.  TOWN.  A  young  curate,  juft  come 
from  Oxford,  faid  he  knew  you  very  well  at 
CbriJl-Church)  and  that  you  was  a  comical  dog : 
but  a  Cantab,  declared,  no  lefs  poffitively,  that 
you  was  either  a  penfioner  of  Trinity,  or  a  fellow 
of  Bennet  college.  People,  indeed,  are  very 
much  perplexed  about  the  real  author :  fome 
affirm,  that  you  are  a  nobleman  j  and  others 

will 
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will  have  it,  that  you  are  an  a&or :  fome  fay 
you  are  a  young  lawyer,  fome  a  phyfician,  fome 
a  parfon,  and  fome  an  old  woman. 

THE  fubjefts  of  your  papers  have  often  been 
wrefted  to  various  interpretations  by  our  pene- 
trating geniufes  j  and  you  have  hardly  drawn  a 
character,    that  has   not  been  fixed  on  one  or 
other  of  the  greateft  perfonages  in  the  nation. 
I    once    heard    a    country  juftice    exprefs    his 
wonder,  that  you  was  not  taken  up,  and  fet  in 
the  pillory  i  and  I  myfelf,  by  fome  of  my  rural 
intelligence,  have  brought  upon  you  the  refent- 
ment  of  feveral  honeft  'fquires,    who  long  to 
horfe-whip   the    fcoundrel    for  putting  them  in 
print.  Others  again  are  quite  at  a  lofs  how  to  pick 
out  your  meaning,  and  in  vain  turn  over  their 
Bailey's  dictionary  for  an  explanation  of  feveral 
fafhionablc  phrafes ;    which,  though  they  have 
enriched  the  town- language,  have  not  yet  made 
their  way  into  the  dialed  of  the  country.     Many 
exquifite  ftrokes  of  humour  are  alfo  loft  upon 
us,  on  account  of  our  diftance  from  the  fcene 
of  aclion  ;    and  that  wit,  which  is  very  bri/k 
and  lively  upon  the  fpot,  often  lofes  much  of  it's 
fpirit  in  the  carriage,  and  fometimes  wholly  eva- 
porates in  the  poft-bag. 

You 
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You  moralifts  are  very  apt  to  flatter  your- 
felves,  that  you  are  doing  a  vaft  deal  of  good  by 
your  labours  :  but  whatever  reformation  you 
may  have  worked  in  town,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  you  have  fometimes  done  us  harm  in 
the  country,  by  the  bare  mention  of  the  vices 
and  follies  now  in  vogue.  From  your  intelli- 
gence, fome  of  our  moft  polite  ladies  have 
learned,  that  it  is  highly  genteel  to  have  a  route; 
and  fome  have  copied  the  fafhion  fo  exactly,  as 
to  play  at  cards  on  Sundays.  Your  papers  upon 
drefs  fet  all  our  belles  to  work  in  following  the 
mode  :  you  no  fooner  took  notice  of  the  cocked 
hats,  but  every  hat  in  the  parifh  was  turned  up 
behind  and  before  ;  and  when  you  told  us,  that 
the  town  beauties  went  naked,  our  rural  damfels 
immediately  began  to  throw  off  their  deaths. 
Our  gentlemen  have  been  alfo  taught  by  you 
all  the  new  arts  of  betting  and  gaming:  and 
the  only  coffee-houfe  in  one  little  town,  where 
the  moft  topping  inhabitants  are  ufed  to  meet 
to  play  at  draughts  and  back-gammon,  has, 
from  the  great  increafe  of  gamefters  who  re- 
fort  to  it,  been  elegantly  chriftened  by  the 
name  of  Whites. 

As  to  the  fmall  {hare  which  I  myfelf  have 
had  in  your  work,  you  may  be  fure  every  body 

here 
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here  is  hugely  delighted  with  it  j  at  leaft  you 
may  be  fure,  that  I  will  fay  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. I  have  done  my  beft  to  contribute  to  the 
entertainment  of  your  readers  :  and,  as  the  name 
of  Steele  is  not  forgotten  in  the  SPECTATOR, 
though  Addifon  has  run  away  with  almoft  all 
the  honour,  I  am  in  hopes,  that  whenever  the 
great  Mr.  TOWN  is  mentioned,  they  may  pof- 
fibly  think  at  the  fame  time  on 

Your  affectionate  Coufin  and  Coadjutor, 

VILLAGE. 

AFTER  this  account,  which  my  Coufin  has 
fent  me,  of  the  reception  I  have  met  with  in  the 
country,  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  fomething  of 
my  reception  here  in  town.  I  (hall  therefore 
confider  myfelf  in  the  threefold  capacity  of 
CONNOISSEUR,  CRITIC,  and  CENSOR- 
GENERAL.  As  a  CONNOISSEUR,  in  the 
confined  fenfe  of  the  word,  I  muft  own  I  have 
met  with  feveral  mortifications.  I  have  neither 
been  made  F.  R.  S.  nor  even  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Bourdeaux  or  Peterjburgb.  They 
have  left  me  out  of  the  lift  of  Truftees  to  the 
Brltijh  Mufaum  j  and  his  Majefty  of  Naples^ 
though  he  prefented  an  "  Account  of  the  Cu- 
"  riofities  found  in  Hemilancum"  to  each  of  the 

VOL,  IV,  N  univerfities, 
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univerfities,  never  fent  one  to  me.  I  have  not 
been  celebrated  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions,  or  in  any  of  our  Magazines  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  ;  nor  have  I  been  ftiled  tres-illujlre 
or  tres-fcavant  in  any  of  the  foreign  Mercuries 
or  Journals  Liter  air es.  Once,  indeed,'  I  foothed 
myfelf  in  the  vain  thought  of  having  been 
diftinguiftied  by  the  great  Swedijh  Botanift, 
Linnaus,  under  the  title  of  Eruditijfimus  UR- 
BANUS,  which  I  conceived  to  be  the  Name  of 
TOWN  latinized  ;  but,  to  my  great  difappoint- 
ment,  I  afterwards  difcovered,  that  this  was  no 
other  than  the  learned  Naturalift,  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Urban,  author  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
This  neglect  of  me,  as  a  CONNOISSEUR,  I 
can  attribute  to  no  other  eaufe,  than  to  my  not 
having  made  myfelf  known  by  my  Mufcsum^  or 
Cabinet  of  Curiofities :  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  I 
am  not  worth  a  farthing  in  antique  coins ;  nor 
have  I  fo  much  as  one  fingle  fhell  or  butterfly. 
All  my  complaints  againft  the  modern  innova- 
tions of  Tafte  have  been  therefore  difregarded : 
and  with  concern  I  ftill  fee  the  Villas  of  our 
citizens  fantaftically  adorned  with  Chinefe  palings, 
and  our  ftreets  incumbered  with  fuperb  colo- 
nades,  porticos,  Gothic  arches,  and  Venetian  win- 
dows, the  ordinary  decorations  of  the  fliops  of 
cur  tradefmen. 

NOR 
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NOR  have  I,  as  a  CRITIC,  met  with  greater 
fuccefe  or  encouragement,  in  my  endeavours  to 
reform  the  prefent  Tafte  in  literature.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  the  privilege  of  eating  beef  gratis 
every  night  at  Fauxkall,  for  advifing  the  garden- 
poets  to  put  a  little  meaning  into  their  fongs: 
but,  though  I  was  there  feyeral  nights  this 
Cummer,  I  could  not  fay  (with  Cajfa)  of  any  of 
their  productions,  "  this  is  a  more  exquifite  fong 
"  than  the  other."  I  have  not  been  able  to 
write  the  operas  out  of  the  kingdom  :  and, 
though  I  have  more  than  once  fliewed  my  con- 
tempt for  Harlequin,  I  am  afTured  there  are  no 
lefs  than  three  Pantomimes  to  be  brought  on 
this  feafon.  As  I  inverted  myfelf  with  the  dig- 
nity of  fupreme  judge  in  theatrical  matters,  I 
was  in  hopes,  that  my  Lord  Chamberlain  would 
at  leaft  have  appointed  me  his  Deputy -Licenfer; 
but  he  has  not  even  confulted  me  on  any  one 
new  play.  I  made  no  doubt,  but  the  managers 
would  pay  their  court  to  me  :  but  they  have  not 
once  fent  for  me  to  dinner ;  and,  fo  far  from 
having  the  freedom  of  the  houfe,  I  declare 
I  have  not  had  fo  much  as  a  fingle  order  from 
any  of  the  under-adlors. 

In  my  office  of  CENSOR-GENERAL,  though 

I  cannot  boaft  of  having  over-turned  the  card- 

N  2  tables 
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tables  at  routes  and  afiemblies,  or  broke  up  the 
club  at  drtbur's,  I  can  fafely  boaft,  that  I  have 
routed  the  many  -  headed  monfter  at  the  Dif- 
putant  Society  at  the  Rabin  Hood,  and  put  to 
filence  the  great  Clare-Market  Orator.  In  a 
word,  I  have  laboured  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  vice  and  immorality ;  and  with  as  much 
effedt  as  the  Juftices  at  the  Quarter-feffions. 
For  this  reafon  I  expe&ed  to  have  been  put  in 
the  commiflion,  and  to  have  had  the  power  of 
licenfing  all  places  of  public  diverfion  vefted 
folely  in  my  hands.  But  as  I  find  my  merits 
have  been  hitherto  over-looked,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  lay  down  my  office ;  and  in  my  next 
number  I  (hall  take  my  final  leave  of  the  public  ; 
when  I  mall  give  them  an  account  of  my  cor- 
refpondents,  together  with  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  MYSELF. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  CXL.     Thurfday,  Sept.  30,   1756. 

Vel  Duo,  vel  nemo.    — PERS. 

CENSOR  nor  He ,  nor  He  j  or  Both,  or  none  j 
A  two-fold,  Author i  Meffieurs  Mr.  TOWN. 

Pene  gemelli, 

Fraternis  Animis. HOR. 

Sure  in  the  felf- fame  mould  their  minds  U'ere  cajl, 
Twins  in  affection,  judgment,  humour,  tajle, 

PERIODICAL  writers,  who  retail  their 
fenfe  or  nonfenfe  to  the  world  fheet  by 
fheet,  acquire  a  fort  of  familiarity  and  intimacy 
with  the  public,  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Had 
thefe  four  volumes  which  have  fwelled  by 
degrees  to  their  prefent  bulk,  burft  forth  at  once, 
Mr.  TOWN  muft  have  introduced  himfelf  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  public  with  the  aukward 
air  and  diftance  of  a  ftranger :  but  he  now 
flatters  himfelf,  that  they  will  look  upon  him 
as  an  old  companion,  whofe  converfation  they 
are  pleafed  with  ;  and,  as  they  will  fee  him  no 
more  after  this  time,  will  now  and  then  perhaps 
mifs  their  ufual  vifiter. 

N  3  HOWEVER 
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HOWEVER  this  may  be,  the  Authors  of  the 
CONNOISSEUR  now  think  proper  to  clofe  the 
undertaking,  in  which  they  have  been  engaged 
for  near  three  years  paft :  and  among  their 
general  thanks  to  the  indulgent  readers  of  their 
papers,  they  muft  include  in  a  particular  manner 
their  acknowledgments  to  thofe,  who  have  been 
pleafed  to  appear  in  them  as  writers.  They 
have,  therefore,  at  the  clofe  of  their  work, 
brought  Mr.  TOWN  and  his  aflbciates  on  the 
fcene  together,  like  the  dramatis  performs  at  the 
end  of  the  laft  a&. 

OUR  earlieft  and  moft  frequent  correfpondent 
diftinguifhed  his  favours  by  the  fignatures  G,  K. 
and  we  are  forry,  that  he  will  not  allow  us 
to  mention  his  name  j  lince  it  would  reflect  as 
much  credit  on  our  work,  as  we  are  fure  will 
redound  to  it  from  his  contributions.  To  him 
we  are  proud  to  own  ourfelves  indebted  for  moft 
part  of  N°.  14  and  173  for  the  letter,  figned 
Goliab  Englifo,  in  N°.  19;  for  a  great  part 
of  N°.  33  and  40  i  and  for  the  letters,  figned 
Reginald  Fitzworm^  Michael  Krawb:dge9  Mofes 
Orthodox •,  and  T/JO.  Valnall^  in  No.  102,  107, 
Jl?,  and  129. 

THE 
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THE  next,  in  priority  of  time,  is  a  gentleman 
of  Cambridge^  who  figned  himfelf  A.  B.  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  withdrew  his  affiftancr, 
after  having  obliged  us  with  the  beft  part  of  the 
letters  in  N°.  46,  49,  and  52,  and  of  the  efTays 
in  N°.  62  and  64. 

THE  letters  in  N°.  82,  98,  112,  and  130, 
came  from  various  hands,  equally  unknown  to 
us.  The  Imitation  of  Horace,  in  N°  u,  was 
written  (as  we  are  informed)  by  a  gentleman  of 
Oxford:  and  from  two  gentlemen  of  Cambridge 
we  received  the  letter,  figned  F/.  Manly^  in 
N°.  65,  and  another,  figned  B.  A.  in  Na.  ioy« 

THESE  unexpe&ed  marks  of  favour,  ccrtferred 
on  us  by  ftrangers,  demand  our  higheft  gratitude : 
but  we  are  no  lefs  happy  in  being  able  to  boaft 
the  afliftance  of  fome  other  gentlemen,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  call  friends,  though  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  introduce  them  to  the  acquaintance 
of  our  readers.  From  a  friend  engaged  in  the 
La  *',  we  had  the  firft  (ketches  and  moft  ftriking 
pafiages  of  N*.  75,  78,  87,  and  104;  though 
it  may  be  regretted  by  the  public  as  well  as 
ourfelves,  that  his  leifure  would  not  permit  him 
to  put  the  hnifhing  hand  to  them.  From  a 
N  4  friend, 
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friend,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  we  received 
N°.  in,  H5>  and  119.  To  a  friend,  a 
member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Song  in  N°.  72,  and  the  Verfes 
in  N°.  67,  90,  125,  and  135.  The  lift  of 
contributions  from  fuch  capable  friends  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  much  larger,  had  they  been 
fooner  let  into  the  fecret :  but  as  Mr.  TOWN, 
like  a  great  prince,  chofe  to  appear  incog,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  impertinence  of  the  multitude, 
he  did  not  even  make  himfelf  known  to  thofe 
about  his  perfon,  'till  at  laft  they  themfelves 
found  him  out  through  his  difguife. 

THERE  are  flill  remaining  two  correfpondents, 
who  muft  ftand  by  themfelves  j  as  they  have 
wrote  to  us,  not  in  an  aflumed  character,  but  in 
prcpria  perfcna.  The  firft  is  no  lefs  a  perfonage 
than  the  great  Orator  HENLEY,  who  obliged  us 
with  that  truly  original  Letter,  printed  in  N°.  37. 
The  other,  who  favoured  us  with  a  letter,  no  lefs 
orignal,  in  N°.  70,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
is  a  Methodift  Teacher  and  a  mechanic  j  but  we 
do  not  know  either  his  name  or  his  trade. 

WE  now  come  to  the  moft  important  difcovery 
of  Ourfelvcs,  and  to  anfwer  the  often -repeated 

queftioii 
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queftion  of,  Who  is  Mr.  TOWN?  it  being  the 
cuftom  for  periodical  writers,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  fend  the  hawkers  abroad  with  their 
laft  dying  fpeech  like  the  malefactors,  like  them 
alfo  to  couple  it  with  a  confeffion.  The  general 
method  of  unravelling  this  myftery  is  by  de- 
claring, to  whom  the  different  fignatures,  affixed 
to  different  papers,  are  appropriated.  For  ever 
fince  the  days  of  the  inimitable  SPECTATOR,  it 
has  been  ufual  for  a  bold  Capital  to  ftand,  like 
a  centry,  at  the  end  of  our  effays,  to  guard  the 
author  in  fecrefy  :  and  it  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
that  the  writer,  who  does  not  chufe  to  put  his 
name  to  his  work,  has  in  this  manner,  like  the 
painters  and  flatuaries  of  old,  at  lead  fet  his 
mark.  But  the  Authors  of  the  CONNOISSEUR 
now  confefs,  that  the  feveral  letters,  at  firft 
pitched  upon  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  their  efTays, 
have  been  annexed  to  different  papers  at  ran- 
dom, and  fometimes  omitted,  on  purpofe  to  put 
the  fagacious  reader  on  a  wrong  fcent.  It  is 
particularly  the  intereft  of  a  writer,  who  prints 
himfelf  out  week  by  week,  to  remain  unknown, 
during  the  courfe  of  this  piece- meal  publication. 
The  beft  method,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  dif- 
covery,  is  to  make  the  road  to  it  as  intricate 
as  poffible ;  and,  inftead  of  feeming  to  aim  at 

keeping 
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keeping  the  reader  entirely  in  the  dark,  to  hang 
out  a  kind  of  wandering  light,  which  only  ferves 
to  lead  him  aftray.  The  defire  of  giving  each 
writer  his  due,  according  to  the  fignatures,  has, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  undertaking,  often  confufcd 
the  curious  in  their  inquiries.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  our  firft  papers,  fome  ingenious 
gentlemen  found  out,  that  T,  O,  W,  N,  being 
the  letters  that  formed  the  name  of  T  O  W  N, 
there  were  four  authors,  each  of  whom  flickered 
himfelf  under  a  particular  letter;  but  no  paper 
ever  appearing  with  an  N  affixed  to  it,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up  this  notion.  But,  if 
they  had  been  more  able  decipherers,  they 
would  have  made  out,  that  though  T,  O,  W, 
will  not  compofe  the  name  of  TOW  N,  yet, 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  letters,  it 
will  form  the  word  TWO:  which  is  the  grand 
my  fiery  of  our  fignatures,  and  couches  under 
it  the  true  and  real  number  of  the  Authors  of 
the  CONNOISSEUR. 

HAVING  thus  declared  Mr.  TOWN  to  confift 
of  two  feparate  individuals,  it  will  perhaps  be 
expe&ed,  that,  like  two  tradefmen,  who  have 
agreed  to  diflblve  their  partnerfhip,  we  fhould 
exa&ly  balance  our  accounts,  and  aflign  to  each 

his 
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his  due  parcel  of  the  ftocjc.  But  our  accounts 
are  of  fo  intricate  a  nature,  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  us  to  adjuft  them  in  that  manner. 
We  have  not  only  joined  in  the  work  taken 
altogether,  but  almoft  every  fingle  paper  is  the 
joint  product  of  both :  atid,  as  we  have  laboured 
equally  in  erecting  the  fabric,  we  cannot  pretend, 
that  any  one  particular  part  is  the  fole  workman- 
fhip  of  either.  An  hint  has  perhaps  been  ftarted 
by  one  of  us,  improved  by  the  other,  and  ftill 
further  heightened  by  an-  happy  coalition  of 
fentiment  in  both ;  as  fire  is  ilruck  out  by  a 
mutual  collifion  of  flint  and  fteel.  Sometimes, 
like  Stradas  lovers  converfing  with  the  fympa- 
thetic  needles,  we  have  written  papers  together 
at  fifty  miles  diftance  from  each  other  :  the  firft 
rough  draught  or  loofe  minutes  of  an  eflay  have 
often  travelled  in  the  ftage-coach  from  town  to 
country,  and  from  country  to  town  ;  and  we 
have  frequently  waited  for  the  poft-man  (whom 
we  expected  to  bring  us  the  precious  remainder 
of  a  CONNOISSEUR)  with  the  fame  anxiety,  as 
we  fhould  wait  for  the  half  of  a  bank  note, 
without  which  the  other  half  would  be  of  no 
value.  Thefe  our  joint  labours,  it  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  would  have  foon  broke  otF  abruptly, 
if  either  had  been  too  fondly  attached  to  his  own 
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little  conceits,  or  if  we  had  converfed  together 
with  the  jealoufy  of  a  rival,  or  the  complaifance 
of  a  formal  acquaintance,  who  frniles  at  every 
word  that  is  faid  by  his  companion,  Nor  could 
this  work  have  been  fo  long  carried  on,  with 
fo  much  chearfulnefs  and  good-humour  on  both 
fides,  if  the  Two  had  not  been  as  clofely  united, 
as  the  two  Students,  whom  the  SPECTATOR 
mentions,  as  recorded  by  a  Terrts  Fi/ius  at 
Oxford,  "  to  have  had  but  one  mind,  one  purfe,. 
"  one  chamber,  and  one  hat." 

I  T  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  reader  is 
very  defirous  of  picking  up  fome  little  particulars 
concerning  the  author  of  the  book,  which  he  is 
perufing.  To  gratify  this  paflion,  many  literary 
anecdotes  have  been  publiftied,  and  an  account 
of  their  life,  character,  and  behaviour,  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  works  of  our  moft  celebrated 
writers.  Eflayifts  are  commonly  expeded  to  be 
their  own  Biographers  :  and  perhaps  our  readers 
may  require  fome  further  intelligence  concerning 
the  Authors  of  the  CONNOISSEUR.  But,  as 
they  have  all  along  appeared  as  a  fort  of  Scfias  in 
literature,  (hey  cannot  now  defer ibe  themfelves 
any  otherwife,  than  as  one  and  the  fame  perfon  ; 
and  can  only  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  public, 

by 
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by  giving  a  fhort  account  of  that  refpeclable 
perfonage  Mr.  TOWN,  confidering  him  as  of 
the  plural,  or  rather  (according  to  the  Gradans) 
of  the  dual  number. 

MR.  TOWN  is  a  fair,  black,  middle-fized, 
very  ftiort  man.  He  wears  his  own  hair  and 
a  periwig.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  not  more  than  four  and  twenty.  He  is  a 
Student  of  the  Law,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Phyfic. 
He  was  bred  at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford;  where 
having  taken  no  lefs  than  three  degrees,  he  looks 
down  on  many  learned  profeflbrs  his  inferiors  : 
yet,  having  been  there  but  little  longer  than  to 
take  the  firft  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  it  has 
more  than  once  happened,  that  the  CENSOR- 
GENERAL  of  all  England  has  been  reprimanded 
by  the  Cenfor  of  his  College,  for  neglecting  to 
furnifh  the  ufual  Effay,  'or  (in  the  collegiate 
phrafe)  the  Theme  of  the  week. 

THIS  joint  defcription  of  ourfelves  will,  we 
hope,  fatisfy  the  reader,  without  any  further 
information.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot 
but  be  pleafed  with  having  raifed  this  monument 
of  our  mutual  friendfhip  and  efteem:  and  if  thefe 
•eflays  (hall  continue  to  be  read,  now  they 

will 
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will  no  longer  make  their  appearance  as  the 
fugitive  pieces  of  the  week,  we  {hall  be  happy 
in  confidering,  that  we  are  mentioned  at  the 
fame  time.  We  have  all  the  while  gone  on,  as 
it  were,  hand  in  hand  together :  and  while  we 
are  both  employed  in  furnilhing  matter  for  the 
paper  now  before  us,  we  cannot  help  fmiling  at 
our  thus  making  our  exit  together,  like  the  two 
Kings  of  Brentford  fmelling  at  one  nofegay. 

T.  W.  O. 


END  of  the  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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